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CHAPTER XXII. 


ANGELO’S NEW LIFE INTRODUCES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


N the shore of a vast and land-locked harbor, with islands of which some 
() are rugged, bold, and rocky, stands one of the young giant cities of the 
world. Itis a city whose houses seem indeed to have been literally built on sand ; 
a city climbing up the sides of sand-hills, overlooked and girt and crowned by 
sand-hills ; a city the color of dust and ashes; a summerless, winterless city, 
where men and even women have no seasons of change in the substance of gar- 
ments ; where you may wear furs if you like them in July or in December. 
Nature has given a monotony of climate to the region, and the young city has 
added its dusty monotony of color. Three days out of four a dull mist hangs 
over the city and over so much of the bay as seems to come within its shadow. 
Half an hour of steam or sail will bring you indeed to shores and valleys and vil- 
lages which seem to be steeped in an unfading sunlight, and to glow in all the 
gorgeousness of unwithering flowers. Only a few miles to drive, and you reach 
one of the most wonderful and delightful stretches of soft, sandy beach to be 
found in the world, with a sunny silvery ocean rolling in, gentle in the very 
majesty of its strength ; and you see close to the shore the huge rocks rising 
from the waters, whereon a countless army of restless, romping seals is perpet- 
ually clambering and barking. 

But if this city be monotonous in its color, and seem as though it were built 
in sport by some Brobdingnagian Boffin along the sides of some of his vastest 
and aridest mounds of dust, it is anything but monotonous in the life that foams 
along its streets. One or two of its broad and busy thoroughfares remind you 
of New York by day; but when you pass through the same streets at night 
there is something in the aspect and condition of things, in the noisy, unre- 
strained gayety, in the glittering singing-saloons, and supper-rooms, and'drinking- 
cellars, which sends a thrill through the wandering Briton’s manly heart, for he 
almost fancies that he is once more in the Strand, London. But day or niglit there 
are figures and groups to be seen here which are not often discernible in London 
or New York. Here in this busy commercial street, with its great banks and 
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bullion-dealers, its dainty bonnets and shimmering silks, its long-visaged eager 
business men in their stove-pipe hats, observe what strange companions are 
brought together. Look at that reckless rider in the broad sombrero and Mexi- 
can stirrups ; he seems as if he ought to be only found in Captain Mayne Reid’s 
novels, and yet he is quite at home here gallopping among hackney-coaches and 
omnibuses and the inevitable street car of American civilization. That misera- 
ble, shivering, beggarly group of copper-colored women and children, with black 
ropy hair and clad in robes that look like filthy old matting—that group loung- 
ing outside the windows of a bank or a newspaper office or a telegraph office— 
these are Digger Indians, lowest, meanest, most stupid, shiftless, helpless, of all 
the Indian race. Lo, every other man you meet is a blue-gowned and pig-tailed 
Chinese. Turn right out of one of the greatest commercial thoroughfares, and 
you step into Pekin—at least, you come into a quarter as entirely Chinese as 
any part of Pekin itself well can be. Leave the Chinese and the Indians and 
the Mexican and the negro (and bear in mind, pray, that the city is ruled by 
none of these, nor even by the keen New Englanders and other lordly Ameri- 
cans who came there and made it; but by pushing and versatile Pat from Ire- 
land, whose appearance it is not necessary to describe)—leave all these, and if 
you want a little more variety, just follow this great leading thoroughfare a little 
up the hill. Only a little way, not far at all; and lo! the banks and the bul- 
lion-stores and the mantua-makers and theatres and newspaper offices are gone, 
and you have gaudy-looking houses of a sort of villa pattern on either side, and 
the doorsteps and windows of these houses swarm with painted women who 
flaunt their tawdry finery and their startlingly naked bosoms in the face of busy 
day. These are the Christian daughters of folly, please to understand. Turn 
to the right, down one of those lanes, so narrow that a cart could hardly get in, and 
you pass through a double row of little houses over-populated by their Chinese 
sisters, equally coarse, equally brazen, equally painted and repulsive, but by no 
means equally naked. In the one street and in a walk of five minutes you can 
see the solid wealth of London, the eager rushing commerce of New York, the 
Chinese tailor of “ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” the Mexican cavalier, the 
Indian of the plains, the rowdy whom Seven Dials or the old Five Points might 
be proud to own, and the half-naked harlots whom even Hamburg and Antwerp 
keep in a back slum, but who here enjoy all the privileges of free exhibition in 
the open street and in the glare of day. Convert the hills of Rome into dust- 
heaps and plant them around the harbor of Queenstown ; crowd on their sides 
a city made up indiscriminately of the Strand, Broadway, Wapping, Donhy- 
brook, Hong Kong, Denver, Vera Cruz, and Hamburg, and you may create in 
your mind’s eye something like an adequate picture of San Francisco. 

In was in San Francisco that Angelo Volney made what may be called his 
new start in life. Mr. Verpool had at present several mining speculations in his 
mind, of which San Francisco would be the appropriate headquarters and starting- 
point. He proposed to employ Angelo as a sort of peripatetic private secretary 
—if one can be a secretary who travels without his principal. He expected 
to make Angelo useful as much. by virtue of what he did not know as of what 
he did know. The young man’s ignorance of the principles of American specu- 
lation would, as Verpool believed, render him a pliant and willing agent in the 
forwarding of enterprises to which, if he fully understood their meaning, he 
might have been scrupulous enough to object. On the other hand, Angelo’s 
positive knowledge of geology, of chemistry, and especially of the assaying of 
metals, was very considerable and remarkable ; he spoke three or four European 
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languages quite fluently, and could have learned to talk almost any language in 
a few weeks; he was very quick, intelligent, and energetic; and having long 
acted as secretary to one of the most methodical women in the world, he was 
precise, punctual, and business like in his ways. 

Mr. Verpool possessed, as Jocelyn once told him, a wonderful insight into hu- 
man capacities and characters. The uncultured old Vermont peddler read men off 
ataglance. Thushe had seenin a moment that Jocelyn was proposing to convert 
their joint enterprise into one of a composite order, having separate and special 
advantages for Chesterfield Jocelyn, and he therefore, to use his own phrase, 
“busted the whole thing.” He saw at once the firmness, the faithful loyalty of 
Angelo’s nature, as well as his remarkable capacity, and he resolved to serve the 
young man so as to make him really grateful, and thus to have the full benefit 
of his devotion and fidelity. Verpoel had the one grand and indispensable 
qualification of a ruler of men—he appreciated men’s good qualities and knew 
that through them are human creatures best governed. He was just as selfish 
and as unmoral (not immoral) as any Napoleon of them all; but like the great 
Napoleon he understood the reality and the value of other men's virtues, and 
strove to have them on his side. Your merely suspicious creature, who looks at 
the bad side of everything and assumes that the way to understand and govern 
men and women is by appealing to their selfish and mean qualities, is a charla- 
tan predesiined to failure. Never yet did such a being govern men. 

Verpool saw where Angelo’s value lay. He saw that by a seemingly gener- 
ous helping hand in the beginning he could buy and secure the unswerving fidel- 
ity of the young man, and he knew that that was worth having. He set to work 
therefore to attach Angelo to him, and he proposed to appreciate distant persons 
as well as metals and ores by Angelo’s eyes and judgment. He counted compla- 
cently also on the fact that it would do no little to enhance his own value (es- 
pecially with those who did not know him personally) to be represented in far- 
off cities by a secretary who was vaguely reported to be a scion of British aris- 
tocracy, who had undoubtedly lived among earls and countesses, and who looked 
a distinguished gentleman and talked several languages. 

The newspapers began to fill with paragraphs about Angelo, according to the 
agreeable practice of all save a very few honorable exceptions among American 
journals. Verpool, who picked up a handful of papers every day wherever he 
went, read these paragraphs with great satisfaction, regarding them as so much 
cheap advertising of himself. 

Sometimes the allusions were florid and complimentary. Thus: 

“ Our illustrious fellow countryman, the millionaire philanthropist, the Hon. 
Ezekiel Verpool, has engaged as one of his secretaries a distinguished young 
English gentleman, the Hon. Angelo Volney, M. P., stepson of the Hon. Lady 
Judith Scarlett, daughter of Earl Coryden. The Hon. Mr. Volney was travelling 
through the United States for pleasure, when he chanced to make the acquain- 
tance of the Hon. Mr. Verpool, who was so struck with his abilities that he made 
him the magnificent offer which has induced the young English nobleman to be- 
come secretary to the American millionaire. Mr. Volney is a remarkably hand- 
some man, and speaks all the European languages.” 

Sometimes it would be more curt and familiar; 

“Old Verpool is running a swell Englishman, stepson of a countess. The 
girls are all in love with the Henglishman.” 

Or: 

“The new sensation in San Francisco is Verpool’s splendid secretary. Only 
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think! The nephew of an English duchess, a youth with a lovely dark mous- 
tache, who can jabber French and Italian in the European fashion, and not only 
talks German but dances the German like sixty.” 

Or: 

“ Mr. Verpool’s new secretary is a brillant young English aristocrat, who is 
said to have quarrelled with his mother, a countess, because he wished to marry 
an American girl. Bully for him!” 

Or perhaps it came down to brief, casual notice like this : 

“Mr. Verpool, the great capitalist, pays his new secretary, Lord Volney, the 
young English nobleman, $10,000 a year.” 

Or it might even be a patriotic remonstrance : 

“Verpool is again toadying to England. He has just been engaging the 
poor relation of some great London countess as his secretary, and giving him a 
fabulous sum per year. The new secretary is a raw cub from the English uni- 
versities, a mere Lord Dundreary, whom Verpool has engaged to please some 
of his English patrons.” 

All this amused and delighted Verpool, and at first intensely annoyed poor 
Angelo. The latter even thought at one time, in his greenness, of writing to dis- 
claim any aristocratic rank whatever. But Verpool persuaded him to “let the 
thing slide ;” and indeed after a while so many paragraphs had broken out here 
and there, and so many people had spoken to Volney of paragraphs which they 
had seen and he had not seen, that any idea of setting to the work of correction 
became obviously hopeless and absurd. 

Verpool liked it all. It told for him and redounded to his credit. He had 
all the glory of employing a young British aristocrat and of paying him a huge 
salary, while he really did neither the one thing nor the other. Angelo had told 
him exactly what his position was, and Verpool’s conviction of the young man’s 
sterling value was greatly strengthened by his unhesitating candor. But Ver- 
pool was quite willing and anxious that the world should suppose he had a young 
English nobleman in his employment and paid him ten or twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year. Even when in private Angelo assured people he was not an Eng- 
lish nobleman, the assurance went for nothing. Or rather the net result was a 
paragraph like this : 

“The Hon. Angelo Volney, now secretary to Mr. Verpool, is said to have 
been so much impressed by republican institutions that he insists on renounc- 
ing all his aristocratic titles. But as the report is that Mr. Volney quarrelled 
with his mamma, the Countess Volney, because he wanted to marry an Ameri- 
can girl, it may be that love has more to do with his conversion than the princi- 
ples of true democracy.” 

One advantage, however, about this sort of thing is that it seldom lasts long 
in any individual case. Angelo was not an author, artist, or politician, whose 
new efforts would be constantly attracting fresh attention from the journals and 
the public. Other curious people and things soon came up‘and sent him out of 
notice. A great European singer finished him upin one city ; a four-legged girl 
stamped him into oblivion in another. He was soon forgotten and at rest. 

Angelo flung himself with intense energy into his new life, and in several in- 
stances showed remarkable judgment. This kind of existence had much charm 
in it, and it had the special advantage that it banished thought and melancholy. 
Many expeditions had to be made into the rude, wild mining regions of Califor- 
nia and neighboring territories—a kind of journeying which leaves little room for 
sentimental reflection. Angelo soon learned that people in such places must 
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now and then depend on their own hands to keep their heads. The mere phys- 
ical inconveniences, dangers, and toils of such an existence, with their never- 
ending vexations and absurdities, render morbid mental brooding impossible. 
There is no place in the active life of the Far West for a self-torturing sophist or 
a bewailing lover. Angelo became more healthy of mind and soul every day, and 
the love that, had it been merely sentimental, might have faded with his growing 
physical and mental energies, only waxed stronger and deeper with his strength. 
Isclind was always with him. Her love and her memory were in his breast and 
filled it, to adopt the words of Richter, “as warmly as a living heart.” As the 
truly religious soul makes every poor humble piece of work a religious duty, 
until “the ploughing becomes as holy as the praying,” thus did Angelo’s deep 
and passionate love consecrate and glorify the vulgarest toils and meanest vexa- 
tions of his new life, and cause them to seem noble and lofty. For he always 
knew that he worked to win his love. He fought to win his true love as literally 
as though she were in a Saracen castle and he were battling with the paynim for 
her rescue. It is one of the most exquisite properties of love that thus in its 
trial-time it makes mean things sacred. I have said “in its trial-time,” because 
the glorious glamour then prevails with all, but only with the few lasts on and 
on beyond the trial-time and for ever, so that the love of Rachel glorifies Jacob 
in his fields and his ploughing, even when the hairs of both are whitening and 
their period of probation has become a fading memory. It is not love's fault, 
but ours—the fault of heedlessness and selfishness, of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—that the glorifying power ever loses its command over any life. 

Angelo had not yet been long enough absent from Europe to feel greatly sur- 
prised at not having heard from the Athelings. Nor was he much concerned 
about the reports of Mr. Atheling having been involved in Jocelyn’s smash. 
There were so many extravagant reports in circulation for some time that had 
one believed them all, or half of them, he must have come to the conclusion that 
every prominent man in the United States was ruined. The idea of Atheling’s 
being mixed up in the plot itself Angelo never for a moment entertained, and he 
was probably in too exalted a condition of mind, what between his love and his 
resolve, to attach much consequence to a mere pecuniary loss on the part of even 
his best friends. Say that Atheling had lost money in Wall street. What 
then? Isolind was not lost with the dollars. 

It was in San Francisco, during his preparations for a lengthened expedition 
to a rather distant region where new mining promise had suddenly broken out, 
that Angelo met with an adventure which seemed at first to amount to nothing, 
but in reality proved of great moment to him and to others. 

Early, very early, one morning he was walking toward the outskirts of the 
city to hunt up a sturdy follower of other journeys who was to be his companion 
on the new expedition. He was mounting the hilly part of one of the principal 
streets, a busy, populous thoroughfare at its best, but which gradually changes 
its character as it climbs the hill, and at last threatens to become like the road 
Longfellow speaks of, which if you follow it out dwindles to a squirrel track and 
runs up a tree, only that here in the region of San Francisco was no tree for the 
Streettorun up. The neighborhood became low in character as it grew higher in 
physical range. Just now few people were stirring, but as Angelo passed a nar- 
row cross-street he saw a little group two or three yards down, and he heard one 
or two shrill squeaks which, as he was yet in the Quixotic age, drew him quickly 
to the spot. 

Two rowdies, going homeward apparently after a carouse that had lasted all 
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night, were worrying a poor placid-looking Chinaman. The latter apparently had 
been carrying a bundle of clothes which he had washed, and it had pleased the 
passing revellers to upset the basket and scatter the shirts, chemises, and “ panta- 
lettes”’inthedust. Doubtless the Chinaraan had resented this treatment, and the 
lordly Caucasians were now punishing him for his impertinence. One was drag- 
ging him backward by his pigtail, the other was kicking him in the stomach. 
The Chinaman thought not of resistance; he only closed his eyes, poor fellow, 
and squealed. Lately, one is glad to know, the Chinamen in San Francisco, em- 
ploying that teachable and imitative faculty which belongs to them, have learned 
the use of the knife, and there are even gratifying instances of a tortured Mongo- 
lian having thus successfully “gone for” a Caucasian antagonist’s flesh. But 
this day now spoken of was before John Chinaman had ventured to do more 
than squeal. 

Angelo had lived in England through all the fervor of the epoch of muscular 
Christianity. He wasted no words, but applied an argument just between the 
eyes of the kicker, which sent him staggering back until he finally lay prostrate. 
The other ruffian instantly let go the Chinaman’s pigtail and began fumbling for 
his pistol. Had he got it promptly to hand Angelo’s days were probably done, 
for Angelo had not yet turned round from his falling foe. But at that momenta 
fifth figure joined the group, and called in a clear, calm voice to the fellow who 
was fumbling for his revolver : 

“Too late, my good friend, too late! Look here!” 

In fact the new-comer had the rowdy “covered” with a neat revolver which 
he held in his hand. Your Western ruffian, if he is not mad with drink or pas- 
sion, will not attempt to produce a weapon against one who already has him thus 
covered. What would be the use? The very faintest movement of his hand 
for such an object would be the signal for his adversary to fire. 

So this particulur rowdy only grumbled out, “ All right !” and ceased to grope 
for his weapon, 

Angelo, meanwhile, had his own revolver out, ready for the worst. 

“Get that chum of yours on his feet and take him away,” said the stranger. 
“ He isn’t much hurt, I dare say, and I suppose neither of you means any par- 
ticular harm. Neither do we, if you let us alone. Now, then, just you git.” 

The one rowdy helped up the other, and looked, meanwhile, at the stranger 
with an air of semi-bewildered recognition and respect. 

“You’ve seen me before?” the stranger said. 

“Reckon I have,” was the answer. 

“Very well; get your chum away and let these poor Chinese alone. Where 
is that Chinaman? Ah, he has gone. He was prudent enough not to wait to 
thank his protector ; he naturally expected that the protector would begin to ex- 
ercise the right of kicking and tormenting on his own account. That is how we 
prove the superiority of our race and our religion here. Sir, I see you are a 
stranger. You were going this way? So am I, for a little. Let us go. No, 
we are quite safe ; these fellows won’t molest us.” 

This last remark was in answer to a doubtful glance of Angelo’s at his late 
antagonist, who had now risen to his feet. The stranger put up his revolver, 
took the arm of Angelo and led him away, without even a glance at the two 
rowdies, who might now if they pleased have shot our hero and his guide in the 
back with perfect ease and impunity. Angelo, ashamed of showing fear or sus- 
picion, put up his revolver too. 

“1 know these fellows and their like,” said the stranger. “They are better 
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than civilized men for the most part; they are not mean, or treacherous, or bit- 
terly resentful. They think none the worse of you for what you have done, 
except that they may consider you a fool for caring about a kick given ‘to a 
Chinaman. What would you have? They are overgrown children; a China- 
man is to them no more than a cat or a butterfly to a child, or a fox or a hare to 
you. I seein men but little real difference. All men feel pleasure in inflicting 
suffering on something. The Californian rough claims the right to kick his 
Chinaman ; the English rough the right to kick his wife ; but a Californian who 
pretends to be a gentleman does not kick the Chinese, while an Englishman of 
the highest class demands the sacred, heaven-sent privilege of torturing his 
wife. You, sir, are from England. I saw that by your manner of hitting out ; but 
I take it that you are not an Englishman, by your features and complexion.” 

“I come from England indeed,” said Volney, “and have lived there all my 
life ; but I am at most only half an Englishman.” 

Angelo now seized a chance of quietly studying his companion’s appearance. 
The stranger was a slender man, firmly and gracefully made, but hardly up to 
middle height. He was of fair complexion, much, however, embrowned by sun 
and air. His forehead was growing bald and was deeply lined and seamed by 
wrinkles ; his hair was turning gray, though his full beard and moustache still 
retained their bright fair color. He had a handsome striking face, with a quick, 
flashing blue or gray eye. He spoke like a cultivated gentleman, although when 
he admonished the roughs he had adopted now and then a phraseology and 
manner approaching to their own. He was dressed in plain, dark clothes. 
There was in his whole manner something that told of one in the habit of ask- 
ing questions, and who conceived that he had some kind of privilege or duty to 
interrogate people. Angelo was struck with the idea, he could not tell why, that 
his new acquaintance might be a Roman Catholic missionary, although the 
prompt production of the revolver might perhaps even in California have been 
enough to negative any such conjecture. 

But the face perplexed Angelo especially. He was tortured by the impres- 
sion that it was like some face he knew well. He glanced again and again; he 
could not distinctly confirm the impression, yet he could not shake it off. 

“ You,” said Angelo, hazarding a guess, “are an Englishman?” 

“T have no country. I was born in England, if you care to know.” 

“‘ Pray excuse me, I hardly meant any inquiry. I spoke quite at random.” 

“ Why should you not inquire? I asked of you. I live here, sir, and this 
is as much my country as any other. But I don’t live—thank Heaven—in San 
Francisco, or any other city.” 

“Thank Heaven that you were in San Francisco to-day,” said Volney 
cordially, “else I don’t know where I should be now. You have rendered me a 
service which I can never forget—and I suppose shall never have a chance of 
repaying.” 

‘* Have I really served you?” the other said, turning his deep eyes full on 
Angelo and sending a wild, bewildering thrill through the young man—a thrill 
of tortured conjecture and memory—“ have I really served you? I am glad of 
it—I am glad to have it anywhere recorded that I served anybody.” 

Then he came to a stand, as if their ways were parting. 

“ Will you give me your name?” Angelo asked. “I owe you too much not 
to wish to see you again.” 

“No, thanks, my name would be of no interest to you. Men can know each 
other without names. If there is any purpose in our meeting again, we are sure 
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to meet. I hardly ever come to this city—have not been here for years. I live 
in many places—I fly from towns and cities and newspapers. Cities are men’s 
curse and scourge. Are you travelling for pleasure?” 

““No; I am poor, and am only trying to make a living.” 

“ Your father and mother ?” 

“Both died when I was a child.” 

“You loved them both ?” 

“I loved my mother dearly ; I hardly remember my father.” 

“ Your mother was kind and good ?” 

“ All kindness and goodness.” 

“ Ah, it was Ae then who was otherwise! Who brought you up then?” 

“ A generous and kind-hearted London lady.” 

“ Had she a husband?” 

“ She had.” 

“Was he bad?” 

Angelo could hardly help smiling at the evident persistence with which the 
other clung to the theory, thatin matrimony one party or the other must be bad. 
But he answered gravely : 

“She certainly was not happy in her married life.” Then as if to puta 
stop to all further questions, he said: “ If you know London at all, the story can 
hardly be new to you. Every one there has heard of Lady Judith Scarlett’s un- 
happy marriage.” 

The stranger looked at Angelo with a surprise which he made no attempt to 
conceal, 

“ Lady Judith Scarlett? Was it she who brought you up? Was it she who 
was sokind? Yes. I have heard of her, and of her wrongs.” This he said with 
akind of sneer. “I have heard of her as very proper and pious, but.” 

“‘ She is one of the noblest women in the world.” 

“ And she adopted you ?—as she had no child of her own?” 

“ No son of her own. She has a daughter.” 

The other looked with a glance of suspicion and disappointment on Angelo, 
and said in a tone of contempt: 

“ Your information is rather inaccurate, sir. Lady Judith Scarlett had no 
child.” 

Angelo smiled. 

“T lived all my life in Lady Judith’s house. She had and has a daughter, 
born soon after her husband’s desertion of her.” 

The stranger looked unspeakably surprised and perplexed. 

“T am sure you tell me what is true, sir; but this seems quite extraordinary 
tome. Yet I never could have known of it; I don’t ever meet English people 
or hear English news. She has a daughter—living ?” 

“ Living and married.” Then Angelo hesitated, dreading that his new com- 
panion’s mournful marriage theory wouid be pressed into a question in this case. 
But the other seemed absorbed in thought. 

Meanwhile Angelo gazed at him. When the stranger first appeared to show 
emotion at the mention of Lady Judith’s name, a wild conjecture had flashed 
across Angelo’s mind—one which had invaded it before in the case of Edwin 
Dare Jocelyn. Could this man before him possibly be Charles Scarlett? But 
he had to dismiss the conjecture in a moment. He knew from many descrip- 
tions that Scarlett was a tall, robust, and stately man, well fitted at least in form 
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and bearing to be the husband of the imperial Lady Judith. This man was 
slender and rather short. 

Suddenly the stranger looked up and said : 

“| hope we may meet again ; will you give me your name, though I haven't 
given you mine?” 

Angelo handed him a card, at which he looked eagerly, and then seemed 
somewhat disappointed. 

“I don’t know the name,” he murmured, and was going away. 

“ One word,” Angelo interposed ; “do you know anything of Charles Scar- 
lett’s present life?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because you seem to know something of his past history.” 

“ Which you have just said is known to every one who knows London!” 

“ But, excuse me, you evidently feel more interest in it than is felt by every- 
body in London. Sir, I earnestly entreat of you, if you know anything of 
Mr. Scarlett’s present existence, or if he is alive, not to refuse to tell me. 
Help me to find him, and it will be a far greater obligation than the one you have 
already conferred ! ” 

The stranger seemed for a moment wavering. But he turned away and said 
in a tone that was almost harsh : 

“ Sir, I can tell you nothing about Charles Scarlett. I presume that when- 
ever he feels inclined to open up a correspondence with his wife, he knows how 
todo so. J never was his confidant and am not likely to be in his secrets ; I 
can tell you nothing.” 

“ But you know him—you know that he is alive ; you know where he is.” 

“If I do know all this, I could hardly have known it on condition of telling 
it to everybody I chanced to meet in the streets of San Francisco. Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“Stay,” said Angelo, laying his hand firmly on the other's arm. “ You posi- 
tively shan’t go until you have heard from me a message to Mr. Scarlett. When 
next you see him, teli him that his daughter wasted all her brightest years in 
vain longing and praying for Aim, and that at last, in utter recklessness, she has 
flung herself away on a man quite unworthy of her, and doomed herself, | fear 
toa life of misery! Tell him his absence has done this, and tell him it has, 
brought shame and scandal and cruel suffering on some others—on one other 
—of the noblest creatures in the world, whom his presence or a word from 
him might have saved ; and tell him too that I who send this message am no 
messenger or agent of his wife; that I honor and love Lady Judith, but that I 
have left her house and lost her friendship for ever.” 

“ You are very earnest, sir,” said the stranger; and he now spoke in tones 
which were respectful and sympathetic ; “but your message as delivered by me 
would be only a thing of enigmas, I fancy. Suppose a chance should ever arise 
how far would you go out of your way to deliver the message yourself?” 

“To the other end of the earth,” Angelo exclaimed. 

“ Well, no further talk now would do us any particular good. If any chance 
should arise I shall contrive to find you. If any time, say within the next three 
months, you should come near ¢his place”— he drew out a scrap of paper and 
laying it on the palm of his left hand wrote a few words on it with a pencil—*“ if 
you come near this place you are pretty certain to find me.” 

He gave Angelo the piece of paper, bade him, somewhat peremptorily a 
good-morning, and went his way with the resolute manner of one who has said 
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quite as much as he meant to say, and whom it would be useless to ‘press or 
question any further. 

Angelo stood for awhile and gazed after him. Excited and bewildered as he 
was by the sudden, utterly unexpected appearance of what promised to be a clue 
to the solution of a mystery that so long had seemed hopeless, yet the question 
now uppermost in Angelo’s mind was, “ Where have I seen a look like that, and 
eyes like those ?” 






CHAPTER XXIII. 
ALEXIA KNOWS HER HUSBAND. 


Ir was fortunate for Isolind that she had such a companion as poor Mrs. 
Atheling. For it became impossible that the girl could brood over her own 
sources of sorrow. Mrs. Atheling was in such a perpetual flutter of alarm, anx- 
iety, and distress, and was seized in consequence by such a variety of complicated 
ailments, exhausting even her own power of description and baffling all medical 
skill, that Isolind’s faculties were taxed to the uttermost to become consoler, 
guide, and nurse. When the good old lady turned from her own distresses to 
Isolind’s, the change was yet more disturbing to the luxury of grief’s indulgence ; 
for Mrs. Atheling’s sympathy was so restless, excitable, nervous, and withal sin- 
cere and loving, that out of sheer selfishness a sufferer would have feigned joy 
to escape it. So Isolind preferred to hide her own troubles quite away and be 
the strengthener and consoler, the more especially as Mrs. Atheling had real 
need of consolation in the absence of her husband and its cause, and was one of 
the most kind and single-minded creatures living. 

The old lady had many little troubles too. The Styrian serving-maidens did 
not know and could not learn how to make milk-toast. Pumpkin pie was un- 
known to them. There was no green corn to be “eaten off the cob” with but- 
ter. Mrs. Atheling vilipended the fruits, as all true Americans vilipend the 
fruits of all other countries. The promised land itself could not have satisfied 
her for the absence of the delicious little peaches of New Jersey, which are sold 
by the quart in the streets of New York. Mrs. Atheling had travelled a great 
deal in her time, but she belonged to that class, much more common in Europe 
than in America, from whom no extent or variety of travelling ever rubs off the 
early wonder and irritation at finding that there are places where the dainties 
they love are not relished and the habits which are their life are unknown. 

All this was good for Isolind. She had to be always making herself useful 
(par exemple, she made the milk-toast), and she could not brood and mourn over 
her own trials. But even as it was, the light-went sadly out of her eyes and the 
color from her cheeks. Indeed, she had a great many troubles heaped suddenly 
on her young head. The terrible scandal on her mother and her birth, the ex- 
istence of such a father as Dysart or Jocelyn, the calamity which seemed to have 
been brought by him on her best friends, and finally the sacrifice of her love and 
of her lover—all these surely made up a heavy weight of suffering. There was 
an added pain, too, in Angelo’s silence. She was firm in her resolve—indeed, 
she could not think how any pure soul could resolve otherwise ; she was thank- 
ful in one sense to him for not resisting it and inflicting on her useless torture. 
But yet—but yet, he might have written! He might have written once! Just 
a few lines from him to her of tender farewell and love—a few lines to be car- 
ried in her bosom always, to be preserved there like an amulet, so that some 
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vague sense of the enfolding presence of his love might shed itself from his writ- 
ten words to her heart—something to be always borne by her when living and to 
lie in her coffin when she lay there dead. 

Letters came regularly from Atheling ; but they gave little account of his 
business affairs, and even Isolind had now no knowledge of how deeply he might 
have been involved. 

At last he wrote something distinct, and, on the whole, it was cheering. 
Things were not so bad as they might have been. He had lost the bulk of his 
property, he was no longer a rich man, and as he did not propose ever again to 
try to be, he might be called, in the Wall street sense, a ruined man. But out 
of the wreck was saved enough for the old lady and Issy and himself to live 
comfortably, though frugally, and their habits had always been modest. He 
hoped Issy wouldn’t cry when she heard that they couldn’t hire a house in Fifth 
avenue for the winter any more, and that he didn’t see his way to making much 
of a figure at Saratoga this season. This, be it understood, was the good Judge’s 
fun—this allusion to Isolind—for he knew that she cared nothing for Fifth 
avenue and detested Saratoga. He wanted to put things in as easy and jocular 
a light as he could ; and he said the whole affair had been a good lesson to him 
against speculation and trying to amass useless heaps of money, and that he 
would be content with modest means for the future. This artful and disingenu- 
ous Judge wanted thus to make it appear as if he had gone into the financial 
speculation of his own accord and out of a desire for the mere possession of su- 
perfluous gain. Such was the policy of this crafty man in order that poor Issy 
might not have the pain of knowing that he had been ruined by her father, and 
for her sake. 

Then he went on to say that he thought for a little time they had better 
remain in Europe, where things were cheaper, and he would join them as 
soon as he could. Butas he could not bear the idea of having to wander in 
search of them away into Styria (perhaps he wrote—he certainly would have 
said—* way into Styria”) and longed to think of their welcoming him when he 
landed, he recommended that they should remove to a quiet pretty bathing place 
which he named on the French coast, where he hoped soon to find them. 

Finally, he added: “1 have heard of Angelo Volney. He is gone to Cali- 
fornia, and is likely to do well, I am told. Old Verpool has taken him up. To 
be sure, Verpool ain’t over-honest, but Volney is; and if he can’t convert Ver- 
pool, which I take to be a moral impossibility, I am sure old Verpool can't 
pervert him.” 

Some things in this letter were consoling and gratifying to Isolind. She 
was glad to hear that Judge Atheling’s affairs were not looking so bad as they 
might have been, although she suspected he was doing all he could to make the 
calamity seem less than it really was. Then she was glad to be up and doing ; 
to have to leave Styria and go anywhere. Then a new rush of life seemed to 
come with a shock like a pang into her heart at the mention of Angelo’s name. 
He was alive ; he was well; people heard of him and from him. Though he 
was many, many thousands of miles away from her, yet she had read his name. 
Only the heart that has been sick and faint with love’s privation can know the 
nourishment and stimulus which may thus be found in the few seemingly barren 
words which enclose the beloved one’s name. 

So the two women left the Styrian village and settled themselves—dropped 
anchor for the hour—in the French watering-place. This was a newly-discov- 
ered spot ; a poet had found it out and built there a villa, hoping to be lonely, 
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or at least to have the place all to himself and a few of his friends. But the 
friends had told other friends, and the rocks and the strand began to obtaina 
sort of celebrity. As yet, however, it was only in its transition stage and not 
wholly given over, body and soul, to fashion. Isolind and Mrs. Atheling found 
pleasant lodgings there; and they walked by the sea of evenings, along secluded 
parts of the strand, and were perhaps not unhappy. 

There was a new hotel in the place already—a somewhat pretentious estab- 
lishment with a great ball-room where there were dances of evenings ; and Iso- 
lind and her elderly charge usually avoided the hotel in their rambles. One 
evening, however, they chanced to pass its door, and a pale sad little lady seated 
at one of the upper windows saw them and called to them, and as they did not 
hear her came quickly down stairs and followed them, and then Isolind hearing 
the rapid step turned round and saw Alexia Walraven. 

Alexia came up with all her old impetuosity. 

“ Don’t you know me, Isolind, and didn’t you hear me call you? Am I so 
changed as all that? I am Alexia Scarlett—at least I was so once.” 

Isolind embraced the girl again and again. She could hardly speak at first, 
for the sight of Alexia brought back memories that sent the tears rushing into 
her eyes. But the very silence of her welcome was so eloquent, that it thrilled 
poor Alexia’s heart with a strange and softening pang. 

“ You are changed, Isolind,” she said; ‘ you have grown pale and thin. You 
too are miserable ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Walraven 

“Oh don’t, Isolind, please, please don’t! Don’t call me Mrs.—anything! 
Call me Alexia.” 

“ Dear Alexia, I have had some troubles, but it is a joy to see you. Have 
you been long here?” 

“ We only came the day before yesterday, and I was sick of the place already 
and hated it; but now that you are here I think I shall like it, if I can like any- 
thing.” 

Isolind was observing in her own mind the change that had come over 
Alexia, who, always pale and fragile, had now a nervous eccentricity of glance 
and gesture, and a changing glitter in her eyes, which sadly marred the beauty 
that once was hers. But she had little more time for observation or reflection 
just then ; for Eric Walraven broke from a group of smoking loungers near the 
hotel door, and came up hat in hand to greet the Athelings. He, too, did not 
seem to have improved in appearance of late. There was a tone of flashiness 
and a sort of social defiance in his bearing which were new to him. He was 
less careful and elegant in his dress than of old, his complexion looked yellower 
than it used to do, and there were deeper lines in his face. 

He paid Isolind so many extravagant compliments that she was longing to 
get away, even though Alexia seemed almost to cling to her. Suddenly Alexia 
said : 

“ You are going out this evening, Eric?” 

He merely nodded assent. 

“Then I'll walk up with Mrs. Atheling and Isolind—if they will allow me— 
and sit with them in their rooms, and you can come for me. I may, Isolind, 
may I not? I so want to talk to you, and I am so lonely.” 

“ Alexia dislikes society in general,” Eric interposed, “and she dislikes 
French society in especial. She wé#// keep herself secluded. Only you, Miss 
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Atheling, have the charm that can call her from her self-imposed solitude. For 
her—and for others—your presence sheds a new light over sea and shore.” 

After one or two other compliments and with a grand bow he rejoined his 
friends, and the three women walked to the cottage. Alexia leaned on Isolind's 
arm, and indeed clung to it, and they talked little on the way. When they 
reached the cottage Isolind brought Alexia into her bedroom, and they were 
alone. 

Alexia plucked off her hat and flung it on a chair, and gathered herself up, 
half reclining, half crouching, on a little sofa. Isolind was coming over to sit by 
her and caress her when she said : 

“ Stand there, Isolind ; do, please, stand just there as you are and let me look 
at you.” 

Isolind smiled, blushed perhaps a little, but stood. 

“ How long, dear, shall I remain?” 

“Just a moment. Yes, you are changed since the day when I first saw you; 
that day in Paris, don't you remember? I hated you then, Isolind, because I 
thought your very looks insulted me with your happiness. I don’t hate you 
now.” 

“ Dear Alexia, I hope not. May I sit down yet?” 

“In amoment. You look so picturesque now I like to see you. No, there 
is nothing in your face now to insult me with happiness, and I am sorry for it, 
very, very sorry! I wish I could see that bright light in your eyes again. I 
suppose you are hardly enough of a true Christian, Isolind, to be consoled by the 
knowledge that there are others more unhappy than yourself, but there are such. 
I wish I could give back to you your happiness of that day in Paris, and bring 
back my own unhappiness with it.” 

“ Indeed, I wouldn’t accept such a sacrifice——” 

“Wouldn’t you?) Thanks. You mean it well, Isolind. There, I tire you by 
keeping you in that one attitude; but I like to look at you, and you are so good 
a girl that I know you are willing to give people pleasure. Strange that 7 
should like you, and yet that you should be good. Will your days be long in the 
land, I wonder? Mine won't, for I never honored my mother ; but if the Pow- 
ers above think it will be anything of a punishment to me to cut short my thread 
of life, they are rather mistaken.” 

Isolind looked with pain on Alexia’s worn face, and listened with pain to her 
wild talk. She tried to bring her into some more cheerful mood by telling her 
of the beauty of the scenery all around and of the pleasant rambles they should 
have together. But Alexia said: 

“] shall be glad to be with you, Isolind, but I hate nature and natural beauty, 
and sea and sky, and all the rest of it. I detest this place and every place. We 
are in banishment here, and shall have to stay here, I dare say. I only thank the 
fates that have sent you here into exile as well.” 

“It is really a kind of exile to me,” said Isolind smiling, “dnd yet I like the 
place, and I mean to try to make you like it too.” 

“ Oh, I don’t dislike it more than any other spot on earth. London is detest- 
able. Paris is odious. There is only one little scrap of the whole world to 
which I look forward with any interest or liking or longing—and I don’t even 
know where that little scrap is to be found. I only mean my grave, Isolind— 
don’t look shocked. This place, I believe, is unluckily very healthy, although 
you don’t seem evidence that way. Ah, yes, I see more and more how much 
you have changed. You are worn and thin, but you look all the handsomer for 
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it, I think. Isolind, you will look beautiful when you are dead—I mean if the 
kind gods send you death soon, now that you are young. Don’t you ever pray 
for death ?” 

“Dear Alexia, what funereal thoughts! No, I don’t pray for death ;* there 
are some people who don’t want me to die, and would miss me if I were not with 
them, and so I am content to live—although indeed I have little to hope for that 
makes life worth having. But you, Alexia, you surely can’t have—— ” 

“ Any reason to long for death, you were going to say? Oh, no, of course 
not. I am very happy—don’t I look so?” 

“You don’t look so,” said Isolind, coming over to the girl and kneeling be- 
side her sofa, and taking one of Alexia’s thin white hands in hers. “ You have 
been sick, I am afraid.” 

“We seem a remarkably happy pair of women, don’t we? No, I haven’t been 
sick; at least I don’t remember if I have. But I have been sick of life, and I am 
so, and that’s worse than other sickness, Isolind.” 

“ Yet you have much, dear, to be happy and thankful for. If you only knew 
how my life is darkened and saddened, and how very hopeless it is in some ways. 
Alexia, your mother will send for you some day and be reconciled to you, and you 
have your husband——” 

“No, Isolind, no,” cried Alexia, so suddenly and sharply that Isolind started 
back. “I have not my husband any more. I have lost him. I never loved 
any one in all the world but him, and he cares nothing about me—nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing!” 

And the poor young woman buried her face among the cushions of the sofa 
and sobbed like a heartbroken child. 

Isolind put her arms round Alexia and raised her, and drew her toward her 
own bosom, and tried to console her. Alexia was so small and slight that Iso- 
lind could have carried her like a child in her arms, and she now felt to her al- 
most as she might feel toa child. Alexia sobbed and sobbed until utter ex- 
haustion came on, and then she told Isolind in broken and hardly coherent sen- 
tences her miserable story, of which the whole purport and burden simply was that 
Eric did not love her any more. Isolind made some efforts to reassure her, to 
persuade her that she was mistaken, that she was only too sensitive and wrongly 
interpreted her husband’s manner perhaps. The attempt was quite in vain. 
Alexia only repeated the dismal refrain of her wail. 

“ He cares nothing for me any more ; he doesn’t even pretend or try to keep 
up an appearance. I am only a bore and an annoyance to him; he would be 
glad if 1 were dead. I don’t blame him so much. Nobody ever liked me, ex- 
cept perhaps Angelo Volney ; for Charles Escombe didn’t know anything about 
me, so he counts for nothing. Everybody always detested me, from my mother 
down, But I didn’t care; I detested everybody else. Only him, only him I 
loved, and now he hates me too!” 

That was a sad and weary evening. Alexia rallied a little after a while, and 
occasionally showed some flashes of her old spirit in conversation when Mrs. 
Atheling was present. But the sadness was always overhanging, and when Eric 
Walraven came his presence did little to brighten the atmosphere. It was pain- 
ful and pitiful to see how Alexia hung upon his words and looks, and fawned 
upon him, and almost crouched at his feet. All the old fierceness of her nature 
seemed to have died out of her, to have been extinguished in the glare of her 
unhappy love as a fire is extinguished by the sunlight. For him, he seemed to 
take a positive pleasure in humiliating or ignoring her, and his attentions to Iso- 
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lind were such as to make the latter feel always uncomfortable and sometimes 
resentful. 

During the next few days Mrs. Walraven was a constant visitor to the cot- 
tage of the Athelings, and Isolind and she had many rambles together. Alexia 
was a depressing and sad companion, but Isolind gladly sacrificed all feeling of 
personal comfort'to the task of endeavoring to console and encourage her. Mr. 
Eric did not present himself often. Isolind's manner had been too decidedly re- 
pelling, and he had a cluster of friends in and about the hotel with whom he 
smoked and played billiards a good deal. In truth, Eric was at present literally 
an exile. London could no longer contain him. Creditors were importunate 
and unrelenting, and he had fled to France in order to gain time to think over 
his situation and find out what was next to be done. 

Things had come to an almost desperate pass with him. His poem, “ The 
Mystery of the Universe,” had attracted no attention. He owed so much money 
to his publisher that he did not care to attempt any further literary enterprise; 
inasmuch as his labor could only go in liquidation of the debt. He had ex- 
hausted all his friends and their purses; the Hon. Oscar McAlpine had lately 
thrown him over altogether. He had begged of Gostick in vain. Lady Judith 
proved to be calmly implacable as destiny itself. In Alexia he had found not a 
treasure and source of income, but a mere incumbrance and nuisance. 

One evening he came in from the billiard-room to his wife’s apartment look- 
ing specially dispirited and sullen. Alexia’s eyes brightened—they always did— 
when she saw the manly form of her noble master. 

Eric flung himself on the sofa. “ Alexia,” he said, “1 wish to Heaven you 
could do anything to help us. It’s too bad that you can do nothing. Look here, 
can’t you write to old Gostick ?” 

“ Write to Mr. Gostick, Eric—for what?” 

“For money of course. Do you think we can live on air? If we don’t get 
some money somewhere, we can’t even stay here. You really might try to do 
something since you have been the cause of all this. 1 think if you wrote to old 
Gostick and begged of him, it might soften him a bit; I'll tell you what to say. 
Though I don’t know, perhaps you could do it better in your own kind of way.” 

“Eric, I can’t turn beggar, indeed I can’t, and beg of poor Mr. Gostick, 
whom we always laughed at. Are we really so poor as all that?” 

He laughed a bitter laugh. 

“So poor that we shall soon have nothing at all. If I hadn’t won a few na- 
poleons at cards the other night, I don’t know where we should be. Will you 
write to old Gostick—yes or no?” 

“TI will not write to him,” she said, some of her old temper reasserting it- 
self. “I won’t write a begging letter to him or to anybody. Let us starve or 
poison ourselves if we can do nothing in life; but I am no beggar, and never 
will stoop to crave for alms!” 

“Very spirited indeed,” Eric calmly said. “Nothing can be finer. Well, 
then, you must only accept your mother’s conditions and go back to her. I 
can’t support you any longer, Alexia, and that’s the sum of the situation.” 

“ Eric, what do you mean by accepting my mother’s conditions? I don’t un- 
derstand-you.” 

“Lady Judith offers,” he answered very composedly, “to receive you back 
under her roof rather than allow you to starve, I think you had better go to 
her.” 
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“ But, Eric, dear love, you terrify me! Good God! you don’t mean to say 
you have humbled yourself and me so far as to write to Lady Judith?” 

‘| have written several letters to Lady Judith,” he coldly replied. “I can’t 
afford to stand on dignity.” 

Alexia stood up, all trembling with wonder, shame, and anger. 

“You wrote to Lady Judith! You stooped to her—asked her for money?” 

“Certainly. I wrote to her many very eloquent and powerful letters, be- 
seeching her to consider the destitute condition of her daughter and to open her 
purse-strings on our behalf.” 

“Oh, my God! And she; what did she reply?” 

“ She did not condescend to take the slightest notice of my supplications un- 
til at last I told her, with what I consider highly honorable frankness, that I 
should soon be positively unable to support her dear daughter any more, and 
that the granddaughter of the Earl of Coryden—to whom, by the way, I also 
wrote, praying for his intercession and codperation—that the granddaughter of 
the Earl would have to go into the workhouse. Then her ladyship wrote offer- 
ing to receive yow under her roof—you can see her letter, it is remarkably cool 
and curt—and I think, dear, you had better go.” 

“Oh Eric, for shame, for shame; oh, you coward—you mean, unmanly cow- 
ard! Oh, why did I ever marry you. I hate you—I hate you!” 

Alexia flung herself down on the floor and hid her face from the light. 

Eric looked down at her with perfect indifference. Her attitude was quite 
unpicturesque, so there was positively nothing to interest him. 

Presently she rose and confronted him. 

“ First of all,” she asked—-and there was a strange glitter in her eyes—“is 
this true?” 

“Is what true?” 

“ This story you tell me about your having written to my mother ?” 

“True as gospel, I will show you the noble lady’s autograph reply.” 

“] will never go near my mother—never! Find where my father is—you 
know something of him—and I will go to him.” 

Eric laughed. 

“TI think that little comedy ought to be now regarded as played out. My 
dear Alexia, I know no more about your father than the child unborn.” 

“ But you did—you did—— ” 

“ Not I, child—nothing at all. I never knew anything but what I heard from 
you and guessed.” 

“But all that you told me—and the messages—and the letters in the 
‘Times’?” 

“ Ail pious frauds, child, and very cleverly done, I think. In love, Alexia, 
all is held to be fair. 1 wrote those mysterious missives with mine own hand.” 

“ My God, can this be true? All that was a fraud and a lie?” 

“At lovers’ perjuries, Alexia, Jove laughs. I swear to you—and I am now 
no longer a lover perjuring myself—I swear to you that I never knew anything 
about your father, and that I invented the whole thing to captivate your filial lit- 
tle heart.” 

“Oh, was there ever in all the world such a wretched, ruined, miserable girl ! 
Was there ever known such basé and wicked treachery! Oh, how I loved you, 
Eric, and trusted in you! Why did you marryme—why? Youhave been cruelly 
candid with me at last—let me have that question candidly answered too! Why 
did you marry me?” 
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“ Partly,” he answered with unmoved composure, “because I had great, and 
as it seems now quite absurd, expectations from your family. I thought your 
father might possibly have assigned you a fortune. I thought your mother 
would certainly forgive us in the regular ‘Bless you, my children’ fashion, and 
give us plenty of money.” 

“One question more. Did you ever—in all this time—really love me?” 
There was a terrible choking and gasping in the throat.of the poor girl as she 
put this sad question. 

Eric threw back his curls and looked at his white hands. 

* Do you press for an answer, Alexia?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t fancy I ever did love you in your sense—in the romantic 
kind of way. I don’t think I have much of that sort of thing in me, and besides- 
women have generally fallen in love with me and spared me all that trouble. L 
liked you well enough—you were a new sensation ; but you know very well that 
you are rather a provoking sort of woman, and you tire me immensely, 1am 
not made perhaps for the joys of domestic life, and at all events I haven’t now. 
the means of-paying for them. So I really don’t see that you can do anything 
better, Alexia, than to eat humble pie for once and go back to your mother.” 

And with these words he rose from the sofa, took out his cigar-case, lighted 
a cigar, and left the room. As he went he hummed some bars of “ Dites lui” 
from “ La Grande Duchesse,” then in the zenith of its popularity. He was feel- 
ing better already, some of the burthen of his care having been lifted off his- 
shoulders. The revelation had been made which must have come. soon in any 
case, and Alexia had really raised less of a row about it than he expected. She 
would go back to her mother now. She would never stay with him after what 
he had told her, and he should be rid of her. She really was a dreadful little 
bore and nuisance, and it was horrible when one was so poor to. have to drag a 
wife about with one, and he couldn’t support Alexia and didn’t knew what to do 
with her. Then, if her mother should relent and leave Alexia any money, he 
could take his wife back again. He would have no difficulty in any case in get- 
ing hold of the money. But his own impression now was that Lady Judith 
would never give Alexia a sixpence, and therefore it was much better she should 
go back. 

So his heart felt considerably relieved. As he went down the stairs one of 
the chambermaids of the hotel passed up. He observed that she was a pretty 
and piguante looking fille, and as he gazed after her he quite admired her neat 
ankles. Then he noted mentally the fact that for days back he had not been in 
spirit enough to observe whether any woman was pretty or ugly, and he became 
complacent and encouraged by this evidence of improving condition, and he 
thought there was still balm in Gilead and that he might yet have a bright fu- 
ture. There was quite a charming elasticity and buoyancy in this poet’s nature, 
and things began to wear a rosy aspect in his eyes again. Even marriage, Eric 
thought, is not always irreparable. 
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“WORDS AND THEIR USES.” 





THE AUTHOR’S HUMBLE APOLOGY FOR HAVING WRITTEN HIS BOOK. 


EITHER the editor of “The Galaxy” ncz the pabiishers can complain 
N that the articles or the book entitled “ Words and their Uses” failed to 
receive attention. They have at least provoked the expression of intelligent 
and decided opinion upon their merits far and wide, from the just and the unjust, 
the learned and the unlearned. As they have been much praised and little cen- 
sured, it seems very clear to me that justice and learning have largely predomi- 
nated in the discussion of their merits. But even were there not this reason for 
being content with the decision of the critical bench, I should not dispute it. 
Generally an author must and should submit quietly to the judgment that is passed 
upon his work. His putting it before the public is an invitation to the public te 
express an opinion upon its merits ; and what he invites he must submit to, if not 
welcome. To this rule, however, there are rare exceptions, and one of them 
seems to me to be a series of hostile articles which appeared with the signature 
“ X,” week after week, in the Yale “ College Courant,” between the 19th of No- 
vember last and the 28th of January, inclusive. It was my purpose to publish a 
reply to these articles in the “Courant” itself; and the following pages were 
nearly all written with that object in the first week of February, when they were 
necessarily thrown aside and for a long time neglected, almost forgotten. They 
have been completed, and are published here (with trifling alteration, and neces- 
sarily egotistical as they were, and must remain), at the special request of the 
editor of “ The Galaxy.” 

Nine of this series of attacks had been published before I saw any of them 
or heard of them; and it was not until some days after the appearance of the 
tenth that I found time to examine them with the attention due to the knowledge, 
the skill, and the purpose of their author. Perhaps I should say their authors; 
for I soon learned that these articles, announced in “The Nation” as being by 
“a Yale Professor,” had at least the benefit of a revision by another Yale Pro- 
fessor of high and well-deserved reputation :—which, indeed, I don’t in the least 
object to, but take it as a great compliment that two of that famous faculty felt 
that it was prudent for them to unite their forces for the demolition of the work 
of a poor dabbler in philology like me. If some philological Paul had only 
come over to Macedonia to help me, my assailants might possibly not have found 
the few weak places against which they have concentrated their assaults, and my 
work might yet not have been materially changed in its plan or its execution. 

I do not propose to answer my critics, or critic, in detail, or to enter into a 
general argument with them, or him, to prove that my book is faultless or au- 
thoritative, or that it has any value whatever. Let time determine that. If what 
I have written cannot bear criticism, it is worthless and ought to die; it will 
soon disappear into the limbo of things forgotten, and the less that is said about 
it the better. But as they have thought it worth while to give my book so much 
attention through ten consecutive numbers of the “Courant,” perhaps I may, 
without either presumption or imprudence, say a little in reply to a series of at- 
tacks so unusually prolonged, so persistent, and which were manifestly meant to 
be so formidable and so damaging. 

For the purpose of these attacks is manifest, if indeed it may not be said to 
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have been openly declared. It was to hold me up as a shallow pretender ‘to 
knowledge which I did not possess, and as a man who had committed the liter- 
ary crime of writing upon a subject of which he knew too little even to suspect 
his ignorance. True, an occasional crust or rather crumb of comfort is flung to 
me, by way of showing that my censor is not altogether without charity. 1 am 
told, for instance, that I am “ far too clear-headed ” to be misled into the learned 
Latham’s errors—a compliment which astonished me, and upon which I shall 
plume myself for the rest of my life; for I did not suspect myself of such astute- 
ness and clearness of perception. It is said, too, that “there is much in the 
work that is interesting and valuable,” and that its author “is an entertaining 
writer under all circumstances, and, when speaking of matters he knows some- 
thing about, an instructive one ;" which cheers and soothes me somewhat, yet 
little I must confess under these circumstances, for if I don’t know something 
about the English language, I fear that I must be even more ignorant than | had 
suspected that I was upon all subjects. And it is finally said that the culprit be- 
fore the court, meaning me, “when his mind is not perverted by what he fan- 
cies to be learning, is a man of sense.” This, I confess, quite took away my 
breath. When St. René Taillander made my first book, which I put forth with 
fear and trembling, the subject of a special article of commendation in the 
“Revue des Deux-Mondes” (rash savant?, thus to commit himself about a poor 
Yankee of whom he nor any one else in Europe or America had ever heard be- 
fore !), I was able to bear it with some equanimity; but to be told by a Siamese- 
twin contributor to the Yale “ College Courant”—a kind of two-headed Con- 
necticut giant of intellect, who masks under the appropriate sign X his unknown 
quantity of erudition—that I am a man of sense (under certain circumstances), 
overwhelms me with that feeling of shame and confusion which comes over the 
ingenuous mind upon the receipt of honors of which it is consciously unworthy. 

Seriously, this onslaught on the learning of my book gives me little concern. 
It is altogether from the purpose. Whatever value I hoped the book would 
have, depends in the least that is possible upon the learning, real or supposed, 
of its author. I have never set up any claims to what I call scholarship in the 
dead languages ; and if I have any reputation of that sort, it is not of my seeking. 
On the contrary, in this very book I have more than once, in set terms, dis- 
avowed any pretensions of the kind, and have said that I am “a layman” in lin- 
guistics, and that I profess to have “only some knowledge, yet very imperfect, 
of the English language.” Such excursions as I made outside the limits of my 
mother tongue may have misled two Yal: Professors into the notion that I was 
wandering into the realms of erudition, but they did not mislead me. On the 
contrary, I was not only entirely satisfied, but much pleased, when the “ Satur- 
day Review,” in its commendation of my book, spoke of it as being written 
“without pedantry and without pretence to learning.” Whether the same criti- 
cal authority would be likely to pass the same judgment upon the decade of de- 
nunciation poured out upon me by my censors, may perhaps be reasonably ques- 
tioned. 

I shall first admit the correctness of my critic’s censures on three points. In 
the following lines quoted from Catullus, in Chapter IX. of “ Words and their 
Uses,” 

Tua punc opera mez puellz2 

Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli, 
I took the word ofera for the accusative case plural of ofws, which it might be, in- 
stead of the ablative singular of ofera. 1 was wrong; and into this undeniable 
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essential error I was misled in this manner. Catullus is one of the very few Latin 
authors whom I read once in a while for pure delight ; and having one evening 
read one of his odes in my library, as I turned the leaves the two lines in ques- 
tion caught my eye, and struck me as suitable to my purpose for an illustration 
to the article 1 was then writing or about to write. Being interrupted by the en- 
trance of friends, I put the book away, and the next day at my office wrote down 
these two lines from memory, and used them in thearticle. To be sure, prosody 
would have guided me rightly; but I rarely think of quantity except when I 
read hexameter or Sapphic verse, because I suppose the rhythm of these meas- 
ures alone impresses and pleases my ear. In this case the question of long and 
short did not even occur to me. And thus I made this mistake, the conse- 
quences of which I must bear as best I can. Let the question of the gravity of 
the offence be decided by the voice of the college-bred professional men who are 
yet not professional linguists, who may detect it; and that as to how much it im- 
pairs the value or defeats the purpose of my book be settled by the fact whether 
the latter or its assailant is longer remembered by intelligent and thoughtful 
readers. 

Into another error—that as to the meaning of 4//—I was led by misinfor- 
mation. About twelve years ago a Swiss gentleman gave me the definition 
which I gave of the word, and about two years after I met with the same expla- 
nation in a book of travels. I had no thought then of ever writing anything 
about this word, or indeed about any other, and the very names of my two au- 
thorities faded from my memory, but not what they had told me. I did not 
mention the word in the original articles, but as I was arranging “ Misused 
Words” for the book, this one came to mind, and without a question I wrote it 
in the copy. A doubt as to the accuracy of information derived from two inde- 
pendent sources of such a sort never entered my mind. 

The third of these slips is one at which, in a schoolfellow or myself, I should 
have laughed when I was twelve years old, at which time I could not have made 
it, and should have regarded it as a shameful error. It is the passing assertion 
that “ejus is the genitive of both #//e and i//ud.” Any boy who has studied 
Latin six months knows that the genitive of z//e is ¢//ius ; and if he has a thim- 
bleful of brains he knows that to forget this is quite impossible to a man who re- 
members that there is such a pronoun as ¢//e, That I should give to ¢//e the 
genitive case of zs is one of those unmitigated and unaccountable blunders 
which have ceased to surprise me much, because I meet with them not unfre- 
quently in the writing and very frequently in the speech of persons who I know 
are not ignorant on the points in regard to which they erred so grossly ; for ex- 
ample, when a man will be right as to a point or a fact in one passage and wrong 
as to the same point or fact in another passage of the same book. I am by this 
reminded that one day soon after the appearance of an edition of the “ Book- 
Hunter,” to which I added some notes, Mr. Henry Dawson, whose edition of 
the “ Federalist” had then just appeared, met me in the street and exclaimed: 
“ Do you know that you have said that Monroe was one of the authors of the 
‘Federalist’?” I denied promptly having said so, and without reserve. It was 
smpossible. “ Look at your book when you get home,” he replied. I did look, and 
there it was, Monroe for Madison. That same evening I met that eminent jurist, 
the late Mr. William Curtis Noyes, who had already read the book, and spoke very 
kindly of what I had done in it. “ But,” I said, “did you see that awful mistake 
about Monroe writing the ‘Federalist’?” ‘ Yes,” he answered smiling, “but I 
didn’t mind it, and don’t you; any man of sense and experience will see that it’s 
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a mere blunder of Monroe for Madison.” But before forty-eight hours the cry 
broke .forth, and “Civis,” and “Senex,” and “ Aristarchus,” and “A Constant 
Reader,” and all the crew of little quidnuncs yelped out through the press their 
delight at discovering that one R. G. W. didn’t know what they did—that Madi- 
son and not Monroe was one of the writers of the “ Federalist.” I took no no- 
tice of this, for it might amuse them, and I was sure that it could not do me much 
harm. But there was this remarkable circumstance in the affair: Setting aside 
my previous knowledge from boyhood on the point, it so happened that just be- 
fore writing those annotations I had for a special purpose gone carefully through 
not only the “ Federalist,” but Curtis’s “ History of the Constitution,” and I was 
thus particularly well “up” on the whole subject. Not only so, but the book to 
which I made annotations was printed at the “ Riverside Press,” where the 
proof-reading is at any time a safeguard against material errors of fact or of 
scholarship, and where, just before my book, Mr. Henry Dawson’s own edition 
of the “Federalist” was printed. And yet I, knowing of course perfectly 
well, as I had known for years, who were the authors of the “ Federalist,” 
wrote Monroe instead of Madison, and read it in proof, and the proof-reader at 
Riverside read Monroe and never raised a query as to a point on which any 
grammar-school boy is informed, and as to which he, like me, had had recent and 
reiterated reminders. By a perverse action of the mind, which is much more 
common than it is supposed to be, I had written Monroe when I thought J/ad- 
ison, 2nd both the proof-reader and I in reading proof saw what was in our 
mind’s eye and not that which was before our body’s. This kind of error is one 
of the commonest. It prevails as to matters of fact, but not as to those of 
thought. People continually use the wrong name or the wrong word in speech 
and even in writing, when they know well the right one. And now, if it carries 
comfort to any man’s heart to believe that I did not know the difference between 
is and i//e, ejus and é/iius, if he can read my book and believe so, let him so be- 
lieve. True, I may have the maxim “ De non existentibus et non apparentibus” 
thrown at my head, and if it hits and hurts me, well it must. 

I am not writing for the sake of controversy, and the “common sense” gra- 
ciously accorded me by my censor teaches me the unwisdom of an author’s at- 
tempting to answer a critic, who can always have the last word, and leave, if he 
chooses to do so, the flavor of his condemnation and his scoffing on the palate 
of the public. I shall, therefore, not be tempted into meeting my censor’s ob- 
jections in detail. In particular I shall not dispute with him here upon the sub- 
ject to which he devotes the most of his attention—the preterites and the past 
participles of the strong verbs, to which he gives four numbers of his long ar- 
raignment, spreading his discussion of this point over an equivalent of nearly as 
many pages of my book as I have given it lines. In the main he is right, ac- 
cording to my knowledge of this subject, and in the main, it seems to me, he 
does not present facts at variance with my own position upon essential points ; 
and as to those on which I presume to differ from him, I may have occasion to 
say something at another time. He overwhelms me with examples. But may 
1, without seeming to pretend to learning, say that all of them, with one excep- 
tion, are familiar to me, and that I could multiply them by ten, possibly adding 
some that might in the judgment of others somewhat diminish his right to order 
me up for public punishment on this score ? 

The gist of his series of criticisms lies in his objection to my position (as to 
which I have no vague notion, but a settled conviction) that in the development 
of language, and in particular of the English language, reason always wins 
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against formal grammar or illogical usage, and that the “authority ” of eminent 
writers, conforming to or forming the usage of their day, while it does absolve 
those who follow their example from the charge of solecism, does not justify or 
establish a use of words inconsistent with reason or its normal growth, In 
other words, I believe, assert, and endeavor to maintain that in language, as in 
morals, there is a higher law than mere usage, which in morals as in language, 
makes that acceptable, tolerable, and even proper in one age which becomes 
intolerable and improper in another ; that this law is the law of reason, toward 
a conformity to which usage itself is ever struggling; and that although it is 
constantly hindered and often diverted, yet it wins its way little by little, not 
reaching, yet approximating, an ever-receding goal. 

To assault any position of mine which is not itself taken upon the ground of 
usage, by bringing up the “authority,” that is, the mere example, of eminent 
writers, is at once to beg the question at issue. My opponent may say, as in- 
deed I understand him to say, that for him usage is both in fact and of right the 
final law and the ground of law. And he shall so believe and so declare him- 
self without being pronounced an idiot, an ignoramus, or a shallow pretender, by 
me at least. But in that case we do not approach each other near enough to 
contend. We are as widely separated as two theological disputants would be, 
one of whom was a Protestant, and the other a Catholic who set up as an axiom 
the divine establishment and perpetual infallibility of the Romish Church. He 
assumes and starts from the very point which I dispute. : 

Let me illustrate my position by a passage from one of the greatest writers 
in our literature—Chaucer, a poet who, in my judgment, is secone only to 
Shakespeare : 

O chaste, goddesse of the woodes greene, 
To whom bothe heven and erthe and see is seene. 
—The Knight’s Tale, L. 1,439. 

Now for that use of dof there is no doubt in my mind that the “ authority,” 
z. ¢. the example, of Chaucer is of no more weight than that of an anonymous 
advertisement in a newspaper ; and this for the reason that three times one are 
not two. And if fifty such passages could be produced from the works of Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, the use of dofh to mean three might 
thereby be excused, but it could not be justified. The case is extreme; but in 
that is its value. It brings out the point clearly and sharply, and it is only by 
such a case that my position can be well illustrated, and this one has the addi- 
tional value of being beyond suspicion. The meaning and the rhythmical struc- 
ture of the passage leave no doubt that we have it just as it was written by Chau- 
cer. And there it is, 50/2 used by one of our greatest poets to mean three 
taken together. True, it is possible to conceive of do¢h’s being brought to mean 
three or three hundred, and the latter as well as the former. Indeed, let the 
present generation unanimously agree that do¢h shall mean fifty-six, and the suc- 
ceeding generation agree to the same, and it will now and henceforth, “ until the 


>so mean. But such is not the way in which language 


receipt of further orders,’ 
acquires its meaning, even by usage, which itself generally conforms more or less 
to reason and follows a line of logical connection and normal growth. 

An example which touches another point of difference between X and me 
will also illustrate my principal position. He says: 


The double negative strengthening the negation was the law of Anglo-Saxon and early English. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was most unfortunately obliged to give way to the Latin rule, which 
renders it equivalent to an affirmative. 


As to the Anglo-Saxon and early English usage, which I cannot dignify with 
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the name of law, there is of course no ground of question ; but the change from 
that usage to ours I cannot regard as “ most unfortunately” made. It seems to 
me a conformity to the law of reason, which was inevitable, and which, once at- 
tained, will never be abandoned until language is informed by the rule of unrea- 
son. The logic of our present usage is too well known as well as too obvious to 
need repetition, and the question, instead of being, as X says, “too high for us to 
grapple with,” is, in my judgment, one of the simplest that can be put before a 
reasonable creature, It is even stronger than that as to the double superlative, 
which was once in use, and which went out in company with the double nega- 
tive. For as to the double superlative the question is almost that of mere su- 
perfluity, But the disuse was another one of those results of a conformity of 
language to reason which is constantly going on, and which, as I have said be- 
fore, once attained cannot be again departed from while reason holds her sway. 
Look for a moment at this passage in Bishop Tunstall’s Palm Sunday sermon 
(A. D. 1539), a piece of English well worth study : 


It was a harde suffering that He suffred for wicked men. It was more harde that He suffred of wycked 
men. And the mest hardest of a!) was that He suffred with wicked men, etc. 


When Tunstall wrote it was the custom (X would call it the law) to double the 
comparative as well as the superlative. But here we have “more harde,” yet 
“most hardest.” Now can there be a doubt that if more hard expresses the 
comparative degree, ost hard equally expresses the superlative ; and vice versa, 
that if the learned and clear-headed Tunstall was right in writing most hardest, 
he was wrong in writing more hard? We may be positively sure, in my judg- 
ment, that it is to such perception and such reasoning, first on the part of 
thoughtful and careful writers—who always do in very deed partly evolve their 
language from the depths of their own consciousness, although X and his like 
may be content with fishing theirs from the shallows of usage—and afterward 
on the part of the cultivated, and then of the general public, that the use of 
the double comparative and superlative as well as of the double negative disap- 
peared, in conformity to the law of reason. 

To a like influence of reason another old usage has given up its hold on the 
language, and we may be sure forever—the separation of the limiting adjective 
only from the word which it modifies. Thus Bunyan makes Interpreter’s min- 
strel sing, “The Lord is only my support.” Now Bunyan meant not that the 
Lord was nothing but a support to the singer, but either that the Lord and none 
other was his support, or that the Lord was his single and sufficient support. 
Nowadays we write more correctly, The Lord only is my support, or The Lord 
is my only support; both of which phrases express one fact indeed, but not the 
same conception of the fact. The former use of om#/y was the general one even 
in literature until a comparatively recent period, and a remnant of it still exists 
in common speech, Shakespeare even makes a page in “As You Like It” say 
that hawking and spitting and saying we are hoarse are “the only prologues to 
a bad voice,” an assertion seeming so absurdly at variance with the fact that I 
was tempted to transpose o#/y and read “only the prologues to a bad voice.” 
But Shakespeare, 1 am sure, wrote “the only,” etc., according to the inexact 
usage of his time. So we hear now sensible, educated, farmer folk say, “ That 
is most an excellent apple” (I heard it but a short time ago), or “ That was most 
a capital sermon,” meaning a most excellent, a most capital. 

Another phrase “sanctioned” by universal usage is disappearing under our 
eyes at this day before the advance of reason—whether or no. It is now seen, 
for instance, that there will be Divine service at this meeting-house on next 
Wednesday evening whether [it rains] or [rains] wo¢; and therefore whether or 
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no is doomed. Now fifty or a hundred or two hundred years ago whether or not 
would have been a correct phrase, good English, just as it is now, although 
whether or no, being in universal use, was admissible. 

From this subject, slight and trifling as my hotice of it has been when 
compared with what it might have been, I must now turn to another some- 
what akin to it. I perhaps should not be surprised that a man who sees in mere 
usage an absolute and final justification of any form or combination of words, 
should offer to sustain his position only by quotation. He pelts me with passa- 
ges from great authors, and notably from the poets. And does good Mr. Peda- 
gogue in verity think that he is giving me information by those citations, and 
that the passages themselves or the points they illustrate are new to me, or to 
any unpretending thoughtful student of English since it was a language and had 
a literature? If he does so, well; I shall not write a word to disturb his com- 
placent self-delusion. To justify I drunk and I begun he “cannot resist citing 
one passage from an edition of Shakespeare which appeared under the supervis- 
ion of Richard Grant White.” 

Manifestly, even to my dull brain, “this is wrote sarcastical.” (I hope X 
will not laugh. Why should he? Did not Sterne use wrote for written—“a 
folio wrote for their sake” ; and Shakespeare—* Lucius hath wrote already,” 
etc.; and did not Shakespeare use adjectives for adverbs—“ Thou didst it ex- 
cellent”? How then can X venture to laugh at poor Artemus Ward when his 
phrase is justified by usage and such eminent authority?) But seriously, this 
citing of poets as authority on the correct use of language is to me one of the 
most amazing of the aberrations of the professorial mind. Why, it is just be- 
cause I have edited Shakespeare’s works, and have spent, perhaps wasted, some 
years of my life in a study of his language and that of his time—study which at 
least was careful and thorough—that I laugh at the citation of him or of any 
other poet, and particularly any dramatic poet before the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, as authoritative upon the correct use of language. Those men 
were the veriest libertines in language that ever lived. There is no looseness, 
no monstrosity, no extravagance in the use of words, no verbal outrage of the 
laws of reason, or even of conventional custom, that could not be justified by 
their example ; and William Shakespeare was in this respect, as in all others, 
their master and their head. They were defiant of all law. They were not even 
a law unto themselves, save for the moment; for they were inconsistent with 
themselves not only at one period of their writing, but in the same performance, 
nay, in one and the same passage. All they sought was to please their audi- 
ences. If they were understood and liked, that was all they cared for. There is 
hardly any violation of the syntactical usage of any period, consistent with a pos- 
sible comprehension of their language, which may not be justified by the “ au- 
thority” of these poets. Their “authority” will support what is “ good gram- 
mar” now as well as that which never was so at any time. 

Shakespeare, for instance, did not hesitate, and I for one am glad that he did 


not hesitate to write : 
What seest thou 
In the dark backward and abysm of time? 


And his plays are filled with just such audacious misuses of words, the suc- 
cess of which is Azs justification, and his only. But what shall be said of a phil- 
ological professor who attempts to stifle a plea for the use of the preterites drank 
and degan, by thrusting Shakespeare’s “I drunk” and “I begun” down the 
throat of an editor of Shakespeare? Shakespeare, who would use, just because 
he chose to do so, an adverb as a noun—use, as the name of a thing, a word ex- 
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pressing the manner of an action! And by the way, I do not attribute, as X does, 
such syntax as “all hath done it,” “dealings teaches,” and “beads of sweat 
hath stood,” in Shakespeare’s plays, to his use of the northern plural in es and 
of the southern in ¢#, as to which I believe he cared nothing, thought nothing, 
knew nothing. How is it that these northern and southern plurals did not 
wander into such writings as that of Tunstall from which I have quoted above, 
into Bacon’s “ Essays,” books like Sydney’s “ Apologie for Poetrie,” Ascham’s 
“ Schoolmaster,” Jewell’s “Sermons,” More’s “ Utopia,” and into our transla- 
tion of the Bible? How is it that they are so plentiful in the plays that were 
carelessly written not to be read, and were so badly printed as to be in some 
passages unreadable, and yet so very rare in “Venus and Adonis” and “ The 
Rape of Lucrece,” written to be read and printed, with the author’s consent of 
course, and under his supervision? I have not yet found time to examine Mr. 
Abbott’s “ Shakespearian Grammar,” but I can conceive of no task more hope- 
less or more useless than that of undertaking to group and to classify according 
to any law the verbal vagaries of the Elizabethan playwrights. I have, how- 
ever, read a critical notice of Mr. Abbott’s book by Mr. Walter Skeat, at whom 
even my two-headed Connecticut giant will hardly venture to scoff as a presum- 
ing ignoramus who has some common sense when he is not misled by what he 
fancies to be learning; and I entirely agree with the following estimate of Eliza- 
bethan English, although I would limit it somewhat to poetry, and apply it in its 
full breadth chiefly to dramatic poetry: 

But we may to some extent sum up the chief difference between Elizabethan and modern English in 
one word, viz., freedom. Inthe days of Queen Bess authors were the masters, not the slaves of words. 
If they wanted to use a substantive as a verb, or an adjective as an adverb, they did so. If they wanted to 
alter the number of syllables in a past participle, they made the past tense do duty for it, just as Lord Byron 
has done in these lines: 

“ And the idols are dvoke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile wsmote by the sword,” etc. 

Irregular grammar is often perfectly intelligible and expressive ; the very defiance of rule sometimes draws 
attention to particular words, and lends vigor to the phrase. Such bold licenses are frequently successful ia 
effect, and this alone can justify them.—“ The Academy,” Feb. 1, 1871. 

It can justify them as licenses, but it cannot make them authority for the 
correctness of those uses. And I commend to X’s attention and that of his 
readers what Mr. Skeat (who is known perhaps to most of them as a philologist 
of high repute, and particularly as a thorough Anglo-Saxon and English scholar) 
says as to the why of the use of the past tense instead of the past participle, 
which X attributes to the force of those misty and shifting laws he so much 
reverences. And the passage quoted by Mr, Skeat from Byron illustrates the 
point I have made before, that poetry is no authority at all as to correctness 
in language. Poets, so long as they can hope to be understood, will do almost 
any violeace to language or to reason for the sake of either rhyme or rhythm, or 
even for whim. Byron himself again, in hts famous apostrophe to the ocean, 
writing of man at the mercy of the waves, says, 


And dashest him to earth, there let him lay, 


suggesting eggs. But Byron wanted a rhyme to day, and as he felt sure that he 
would be understood, what to him was the difference between /ay and /ie ? 

This objection to all poets as authority upon the construction of language 
and the forms of words (for their usage has influence upon the sense of 
words) holds particularly against the Elizabethan poets, and among them chiefly 
against the dramatists. But the truth is, as I believe, that so neglected was the 
English language as a means of expression and communication among the culti- 
vated, not to say the learned, until the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
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that until after that time there was not even the authoritative usage to which X 
attaches, and not without some reason, so much value. There was no consensus 
eruditorum, The men of letters did not trouble themselves about English, and 
when they wrote in it they were not very careful as to construction or as to 
forms ; and again, if they were so, it was to mould the English language as 
much as possible upon Latin models. Milton when he wrote English did not, 
except in his lighter moods, cast his thought in an English mould, or inform it 
with an English spirit. His sentence shows that it is the work of a Latin 
scholar, of a man who could and did ¢hin& in Latin; and this is even more true 
of his prose than of his poetry. But in his writing, if my memory serves me 
well, there are no examples of what I call the use of a singular verb with a plural 
nominative, but which X regards as the use of the northern plural in es and the 
southern plural in e¢4,; and few if any of what Mr. Skeat (I think rightly) says 
is the reckless use of the preterite for the past participle, merely “ for short,” 
but which X would make out to be a return to older forms of the latter part of 
the verb. Why is this? Is it because Milton was of the next later generation 
than Shakespeare, and in his day the older forms had gone out of use? (A 
plea, by the way, that will hardly account for Byron’s “are broke” and “une 
smote,” more than for his “there let him lay.”) What then shall we say of 
Bunyan’s singular verbs with plural nominatives ? for example, “bowels de- 
cometh pilgrims,” “but my worst fears was after 1 saw, etc., yet the thoughts 
. . » doth lie;”’ and of such past participles as “I would have sfofe plainer,” 
“I was fook to live”? Are these to be accounted for by the fact that Bunyan 
was atinker? But tinker although he was, he had a notable mastery of lan- 
guage and a very considerable acquaintance with good English literature. And 
what is to be done with the multitudinous cases in which he uses his verbs and 
his participles correctly, which are largely in the majority, as they are with 
Shakespeare? Is it not safe to conclude that these anomalies and incongruities 
are to be accounted for by the fact (which will not, I think, be disputed by any 
English scholar) that until a period comparatively very late usage on these and 
many other points was simply loose, conforming to no law, inconsistent with it- 
self—in fact, that writers were generally careless, and that dramatic writers and 
men who like Bunyan were not scholars, or rather were untrained in the use of 
language, were of all writers the most careless ? 

On this point X bluntly asserts that I am ignorant; and to support himself 
in so positive an assertion cites a passage from my edition of Shakespeare, in 
which I suppose that Aath in “the beads of sweat hath stood,” etc., is a 
compositor’s error for have. I might not have noticed this imputation particu- 
larly, were it not that in casually turning the leaves of Mr. Furness’s newly pub- 
lished first volume of his Variorum edition of Shakespeare, [ met with two of 
my notes which he cites to prove just the contrary. The first is on the last of 
the following lines of the prologue to “ Romeo and Juliet”: 

Whose misadventured, piteous overthrows 
Doth with their death bury their parents’ strife, 

The reading doth having been questioned, the note quoted is : 

I am not quite sure that the disagreement with the nominative is the result of a misprint, or of any other 
error. 

But I was, and am, quite sure that Shakespeare did not here use, consciously 
or unconsciously, a lineal representative of the Anglo-Saxon plural, ad. The 
other passage is the famous one in “ Cymbeline ” : 


His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies, 
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The disagreement in number between /ies and its nominative is not worth all that has been written about 
it. A relic of old usage, it was common enough in Shakespeare’s day. 

These notes were published six years ago; and yet X has the effrontery to 
set me up now as a presuming incompetent, ignorant that this use of verbs “is 
to be met with in nearly every writer of the Elizabethan period,”* Now, as I 
have said before, I do not regard this use of verbs as representing the northern 
plural in es, or the southern in ¢/#. But, nevertheless, it is a relic of old usage, 
just such usage as Chaucer’s when in the line which I have quoted above he 
says, “ d0¢h heaven and earth and sea és seen”; usage which is merely a habit 
of thoughtless indifference as to exactness of syntactical construction. Shake- 
speare wrote in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the ncdding violet grows. 
But if his first line had been, 
I know a bank whereon wild roses blow, 
we may be sure the second would have been, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violets grow. 

Here rhyme governed his choice of words ; but it was often determined by 

mere euphony. He wrote, 
Full fathom deep thy father lies, 
Of his bones ave coral made, 
merely it would seem to avoid the unpleasant and awkward sound of “ Of his 
bones ts coral made.” Coral might possibly have been regarded by Shakespeare 
as a noun of multitude; but it will illustrate what I mean to say that he has 
left ample proof that he would have written, if there had been occasion to do so, 
Of his bones are iron made. 

If Shakespeare had been a North of England man, and had used the plural 
in es always or generally, or a South of England man, and had used that in #/ in 
like manner, or if with literary experience he had graduaily conformed to standard 
English in this respect, this assumption of the appearance of the dialectic plurals 
in his plays would rest upon a ground of reason. But when even his freely-writ- 
ten and carelessly-printed plays show a general conformity to literary usage in 
this particular, and their deviations are irregular, capricious, and tend to show, 


* As this article is going to press, the London “ Atheneum” ef March 18 arrives, containing a critical 
article on Mr. Furness’s work. It particularly refers to the very point and passage discussed above, and to 
my note upon them. I quote the remarks of the “‘ Atheneum” critic, making no apulogy for the necessary 
egotism in so doing: 

“In the notes we find, first a note by Mason utterly wrong ; secondly, a note by Knight not much to the 
point, except that it rightly bids the reader remember how the word Zies occurs in the song in ‘ Cymbeline’ ; 
then a note by Singer; another, quite wrong in this case, by Delius; and lastly, after twenty-seven not very 
necessary lines, a short note by White much more to the purpose than any before it to this effect.” [The 
note printed above is then quoted, and the reviewer goes on:] “‘ Yet even this note is wrong in insinuating 
that there is any such ‘disagreement’ at all. It would have been much more tothe point to have said that 
there are numerous instances in Shakespeare of the use of the provincial English plural in ¢ or es, which 
was common in the northern and west-midland counties.” 

Thus it seems that even in the judgment of the “‘ Athenzwum ” critic, the “ American ”’ editor, at whose 
special work and whose general ignorance even of English our Connecticut giants sneer, is the only one who 
has said anything to the point on this subject. 

I will add that the objection that there is no such “ disagreement ” as my note implies is either a quib- 
ble (unintentional) or an assumption of the very point in question. If Shakespeare had written in a provin- 
cial dialect and had uniformly used the provincial plural, then truly there would have been no disagreement 
between the verb dies and a plural nominative ; but as such was not the case, and as he in a multitudinous 
majority of instances uses a plural verb with a plural nominative, it seems to me that we must regard the 
instances to the contrary as exceptional, and as a relic of the old and careless usage as to the syntax of verbs 
and their nominatives; which, indeed, itself may have been, and probably was, made possible without 
.offence, because of the lingering of the provincial usage in the ears and on the lips of many people, 
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if they show anything, that his language was marked by both northern and 
southern peculiarities, surely the going to those dialects to account for his ir- 
regularities is, to put the case mildly, just a little absurd. 

In the passage upon which X cites my comment, “beads of sweat hath 
stood,” hath may be a compositor’s error, or it may be Shakespeare’s word, and, 
on the whole, I am now inclined to think that it should be allowed to stand. I 
am sure that in either case Shakespeare would not have cared the scratch of 
his pen about the matter. 

“Briefly, it seems to me that the condition of the English language was such, 
and the light in which it was regarded by cultivated people was such, that before 
the days of Dryden we cannot regard general usage as sufficiently controlled by 
law or even by the consent of the learned to be assumed as authoritative in any 
proper sense of the term. What shall be done when on essential and elemen- 
tary points one writer of eminence may be cited against another, and not only so, 
but when a writer may be cited against himself, not only in the same period of 
his writing, but in the same work, nay, in the very same passage? The effect of 
this chaotic and neglected condition of the language extended in a diminishing 
degree throughout the eighteenth century, and has yet not quite passed away. 

I am sorry that, as I notice this series of articles at all, I must call attention 
to the fact that they often produce an adverse and erroneous impression as to 
their subject in a very artful and insidious manner. No inconsiderable part of 
the long series is taken up with extended verbal criticisms, which are right 
enough in themselves, but which imply that an opposite opinion or assertion is 
to be found in “ Words and their Uses,” and that it has therefore become ne- 
cessary to make all this argument upon the question; such an implication being 
in fact directly at variance with the truth. 

For instance, the word fema/e, upon which there are eighteen lines in 
“ Words and their Uses,” is made the occasion of two columns of remark (that 
is, about six pages of the book), which begins by accusing the author (me) of 
falling in with the “unmitigated twaddle ” which is ‘common cant” on this sub- 
ject, and goes on seeming to argue against him, who is plainly told that if he 
cannot comprehend the simple fact that a word may be used both in a generic 
and a specific sense, and with equal propriety in both, it will be to his credit to 
say as little as possible about the use of language. True enough; true enough, 
too, the position afterward taken, and maintained with a very needless array of 
argument and instance, that “ for the word fema/e when used as an adjective, and 
in the signification of characteristic of or belonging to a woman, we have no ex- 
act equivalent.” Equally true is it that of “authority,” that is, example, for the 
use of fema/e as a noun there is a multitudinous array. But I was once taught 
not to go with a multitude to do evil; and that is one teaching I shall try to fol- 
low. Most true, however, is the conclusion of my deemster that “there are 
very few instances in which woman is not a better word” than female. Now 
the point here is, that in “ Words and their Uses” there is not one word to the 
contrary of all this, but the few that are said are merely in illustration of the 
judgment expressed that “the use of this word for woman is one of the most 
unpleasant and inexcusable of the common perversions of language”; and as to 
female as an adjective, there is no opinion expressed whatever. But I will say 
here that its use as an adjective may be unexceptionable. Thus, for example, in 
the New York “Tribune” of March 19 is an advertisement beginning, 
* Wanted—A designer, female,’’ which is quite right ; but a man saying, as I 
know one did, “I am always attentive to females, for my mother was a female,” 
was simply ridiculous. And I repeat that /zma/e so used had no more applica- 
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bility to his mother than to a cow, or a sow, or any other she brute. Neither, 
it may be said, had mofher, and quite truly ; nor was it needful that it should 
have. Female expresses sex only ; mother, sex and the parental relation com- 
bined ; woman, sex and humanity. 

I cannot but express my surprise that X should bring forward Sir Walter 
Scott as authority for the use of female in the sense of woman. Scott as au- 
thority in language! The most vivid, imaginative, and creative of novelists, he 
is one of the most incorrect of writers. Hardly a page of his works is without 
some error of fact, or in the use of words, or in the construction of his sentence. 
Arthur Helps—I confess it with due contrition—often bores me by his priggish- 
ness, but as an “authority” on the correct use of language he is worth a clan 
of Scotts. 

Not content with his four numbers on the verbs of strong conjugation (for 
he seems to have got himself up tremendously on these strong preterites, which, 
as the daughters of Heth were to Rebekah, are a grief of mind unto him), X 
says that according to my own prescription I ought to say not climbed but clomd, 
not daked but béc, not to be understood but to be understonden. Now 1 might 
just as fairly reply that he should say, not that this was written sarcastically, but 
that it was wrote sarcastical. For throughout my book I neither teach directly 
nor imply that a man should fly in the face of the general usage of the best 
speakers, or indeed that he can do so. On the contrary, I more than once dis- 
tinctly say that he must, will he, nill he, conform to that usage. For instance: 

Unless a man is a monster of pedantry and priggishness—and not even then—the words and the forms of 
speech he uses are not made or even chosen by himself. The first condition of language—that it shall be a 
means of communication between men—forbids the near approach to a vocabulary or a construction which 
is, even in part, the work or the choice of any one man.—“‘ Words and their Uses,” p. 336. 

But whether the usage to which no man can avoid a certain conformity is 
good, whether the usage itself conforms to a rule which is worthy the name of 
law, and is in the line of the normal development of language, is another ques- 
tion. 

Among the little “ fetches ” by which X seeks to attain his end of making it 
appear that “ Words and their Uses” was written by a shallow, pretending sci- 
olist, is that of flinging at him as ignorant of even the elements of knowledge— 
even the three R’s. Of this kind of attack the point he makes on the spelling 
confectionary is a good example. He says that an acquaintance with English 
orthography 
—‘is essential, and a conformity to it while it lasts is, to say the least, desirable. Mr. White writes in sev- 
eral places confectionary ; he means confectionery. ‘The former is an obsolete word, which in our dictiona- 
ries has given to it the meaning of “‘ confectioner.’’ 

This very grave charge would seem to have been copied from an article in 
the New York “Sun,” where it appeared three years ago, in almost the same 
words. It was noticed in a brief communication published the next day by an 
anonymous correspondent, the essential part of whose reply I will quote as my 
answer: 

At the same time I must say that it does not appear absolutely certain that Mr. White in spelling con- 
Sectionary has “ fallen into error ;"” and I am inclined to think that wherever he is on this point, in error or 
out of it, he walked in with his eyes wide open. For on looking into Johnson and Richardson, I find that 
they both give confectionary, and do not give confectionery at all. Craig’s “‘ Imperial Dictionary” gives 
confectionary as “the place where sweetmeats are sold.” Ogilbie, now regarded; I believe, by linguists as 
the best etymological and orthographical word-book of our language, also gives confectionary with the same 
meaning ; and neither of these gives confectionery at all. But Mr. White, as I have observed, goes behind 
dictionaries ; and he may have been led astray by the passage in Shakespeare’s “Timon of Athens” ; 

“* Who had the world as my confectionary, 


The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men.” 
Or by Cowper’s line: 
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“ The biscuit or confectionary plum.” 

Or yet further, he may have been led to the spelling in question, because confectionary is from the low 
Latin confectionarius. 

So much for the obsoleteness of confectionary, and for the value of X’s asser- 
tion that it has given to it in our dictionaries the meaning of “confectioner.” 
The point at the best is rather worthy of a cheap and lively newspaper than of a 
Yale Professor, and the latter might better have been at least familiar with the 
facts of the case before he cruelly made me appear so ridiculous. 

This exposure occurs in the course of an outpouring of four mortal columns 
(about twelve pages of “ Words and their Uses”) on nouns ending in ry, and 
particularly on jewelry, as to which, in the book under review, there are two 
pages. On this point X is even more than usually scornful, condescending, 
pitying, and supercilious. But I shall make here no further reply than to say 
there seems to me to be nothing worth particular notice in his disquisition (there 
is certainly nothing that can be new to the merest tyro in the study of English) 
except the writer’s apparent narrowness of view. He scouts my judgment that 
nouns in vy express place or condition, as being absurdly incomplete, and en- 
deavors to overwhelm me with examples to show its insufficiency. I admit that 
it might have been made more satisfactory to myself. But to take the extremest 
that he cites: if he cannot see that surgery, butchery, bigotry, pedantry, artil- 
lery, and Perfumery (ihe last a bad word when used instead of Jerfumes) ex- 
press primarily condition, as well as s/avery and outlawry do, I must say that, 
however learned he is in precedents, he lacks a perception of the relations of 
thought, which is, in my judgment, at least one important qualification for the 
intelligent study and discussion of language, In the course of this discussion he 
chooses sficery as a word exposing my ignorance, and, to establish a point which 
no one would dream of disputing, lugs in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and the 
translators of the Bible, whom he holds up to me as guilty (in my eyes) of 
using this word in the sense of a collection of spices. It is quite in character 
with the whole of his performance that, minutely as he has gone over the whole 
of my book, he did not see that he was wasting his shot here; for I use the 
word myself just as the writers whom he cites did, not in the bald sense of a 
collection, but as implying also that of quality and condition : 

A little comes to us from abroad ; but this is mere spicery, much of which is neither wholesome nor appe- 
tizing.—*‘ Words and their Uses,’’ p. 336. 

He asks me my opinion of Milton’s use of the word armory, in these lines: 


But nigh at hand 
Celestial armory, shields, helms, and spears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold; 


and of Wordsworth’s, in these: 
In our halls is hung 


Armory of the invincible knights of old. 

3ecause of the eminence of the writers in question, and because answer may 
be briefly made, I make it. In both passages armory seems to me not a good 
word, and in the latter particularly a bad one. In the first, notwithstanding the 
verb Aung, there is at least a suggestion of an abstract idea expressive of a 
quality or condition belonging to all arms; but in the latter this appears to me 
entirely absent, and the poet speaks of hanging up armory when he meant mere- 
ly hanging up so many arms, 

Again, continuing this mode of attack, X represents me as ignorant of the 
fact that it is generally admitted that the objective case of English pronouns is 
taken from the dative of the Anglo-Saxon, because I venture the suggestion 
that in one instance her, the possessive of an English pronoun, became the ob- 
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jective. He passes by in silence the fact that in the same article (p. 251) I 
distinctly say that Aim, them, and her, in the compounds himself, themselves, 
and herself, are “remnants of dative forms,’’ illustrating the point by the 
French datives mot, tot, and Jui; and he also is silent upon the fact, well known 
to him of course, and not without some value in this instance, Aer, that the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive and dative are identical in form—Aire. Now I may be 
quite wrong in my surmise, and it may have been very presuming in me to 
broach it; but I venture to say that because of it I should not be held up as a 
shallow, assuming ignoramus, and certainly that I should not have been misrep- 
resented by suppression. 

Another of X’s reproaches is that he has looked through my book in vain 
“to find some clearly-defined standard established to which we can appeal in 
cases of difficulty or disagreement.” This is worthy of notice only because it 
is an example and an illustration of my assailant’s mode of attack. For I my- 
self say of my subject and of my treatment of it, 


—that that which 1s in a great measure determined by arbitrary usage cannot be judged upon general princi- 
ples, and that that cannot be tried by conformity to law for which no law has yet been established.—‘* Words 


and their Uses,” p. 393. 

Thus I am flouted because I do not provide that which I say does not exist, 
and am tried by a standard to which I profess not to conform. 

I might multiply examples of this kind, for they form no small part of X’s 
armory ; but that would be tedious and useless. I will only say upon this point 
that if this is thought a fair mode of argument or attack at Yale, I am very glad 
that I was bred in another school. 

As to X’s errors, which are but few, I pass them by. My purpose is only 
with the injury he has sought to do me by setting me up for ten weeks together 
as a shallow charlatan, before an audience of young students. It would not 
make me out right on one point to show that he was wrong on another ; and as 
I am not contending for mere victory, I do not carry the war into Africa. I no- 
tice, however, two sad slips he makes as he attempts to run me through for the 
amusement of his readers. He expresses an innocent wonder as to where I got 
my derivation of the word Ae/pmate or helpmeet, and then says that “ mee¢ in 
this case has generally been supposed by philologists to be another form of 
mate, an associate or companion.” Even if this were true, it would be to the 
purpose only if there were such a word as he/pmeet. But the very point in dis- 
pute (if indeed there can be a dispute about it) is whether in the sentence, “I 
will make him a help meet for him,” what is spoken of as to be made is an an- 
omalous thing which some folks call a helpmeet, or is a help which should be 
meet, @. é., fit, suitable for man. Now I am not a Hebrew scholar, but I remem- 
ber enough of early instruction’on this point to venture to tell X that he will 
not find any justification for the Ae/pmeet notion. Noram I displaying what I 
call scholarship, although it must be what “4e fancies to be learning,” when I 
remind him that meet is from the Anglo-Saxon metan, to meet, to come together, 
literally con-venient, and so fit, suitable. 

In answer to my objection to the tautological compound, widow-woman, he 
calls my attention to the fact that in that storehouse of idiomatic English, our 
translation of the Bible, the woman of Tekoah and Elijah’s hostess at Zarephath 
are called, each of them, “a widow woman.” True; but our Bible, although 
the most nearly authoritative book upon English that exists, is not immaculate, 
not always consistent with itself, Anna the prophetess “was a widow,” and 
the mother who went mourning her only son through the gate of Nain “wasa 


widow.” And, briefly, of the fifty-nine instances of the use of widoz in the 
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Bible, in only two is it coupled with woman—those two merely showing that 
even some (perhaps only one) of the translators of the Bible could fall into tau- 
tology. But upon another point my assailant here gives me light where I least 
expected it. He says as to this word widow: 


Moreover, as to the point whether the feminine form were the original one, we are unable to express a 
positive opinion, as at the time when the word was originated by our Indo- European forefathers we were not 


in the neighborhood, as Mr. White appears to have been. 

Again this is wrote sarcastical, and it might have cut me very deep. But 
when I remembered that I had mentioned (on Max Miiller’s authority) that the 
word vidhavé, originated by our Indo-European forefathers, means “ without a 
man,” and considered X’s inability to determine whether the feminine was the 
original form, I understood why it is that he is so inimical to reason as a test 
in language. Pray, may I ask, Is logic taught at Yale? If so be that it is, per- 
adventure the calling in of yet a third Professor, as of counsel to X, might liave 
deprived me of this morsel of. soothing salve for my aching wounds. 

In conclusion I will say that the appearance of these articles did not surprise 
me. During the publication of my chapters in their original form, as they were 
about concluding, I was threatened with such a visitation by “ The Nation,” in 
whose literary columns clearness of style and courtesy of manner contend in 
vain for mastery. The attack has come just from the quarter whence I expected 
it. But although it has proved to be more violent and yet more fell of purpose 
than I expected, I am not destroyed nor yet cast down. I have heard a lion roar 
before, a real Nemean, and yet was able not only to preserve my equanimity, but 
to come off unscathed. Mr. Marsh and Mr. Lowell both did me the honor some: 
years ago to attack publicly a position which I took; and both suggested, 
although with perfect courtesy, that what they called my error was due to lack of 
sufficient acquaintance with the particular subject in question. But the former, 
with a candor which the latter would have emulated, I am sure, if he had had 
occasion, afterwards confessed without reserve that the error and the ignorance 
were not mine. I profess to know very little ; but I do also profess not to write 
about that which I have not studied. 

The long series of attacks which I have thus perhaps superfluously noticed 
is a fine example of that malicious—I do not mean personally malicious—and 
destructive criticism with which most men of letters form an early and nota 
pleasant acquaintance, and which attains its end by passing over the bulk of a 
book with a few words of patronizing approval, and giving column after column 
and page after page to condemnation of particular points ; by misrepresenting 
the author, not by falsification but by suppression ; and by ingeniously and boldly 
seizing the very positions which he has taken, and then, by strong, aggressive, 
and combative assertion that they are yours, implying that they are not his. 

sut with this I shall let X go, without further controversy. Through ten 
consecutive weeks he has had his say, and now I have had mine. If he is con- 
tent, Iam. I am content too that my book should live the “little day ” which 
he, benign dispenser of life and death, assigns it, and that it should be the pre- 
cursor of that enduring work with which I have heard that his teeming mind now 
grows daily bigger. He is about to rise upon the world, and I am content that 
what I have done should be but a kind of sinful mist of error to be dispelled by 
the sun of his righteousness. For I know that in this matter of the English lan- 
guage I am buta pioneer, ignorant, unkempt, ill-provided, not even quite sure 
whither I and those who shall come after me will finally go: sure only that out 
of where we are, we must go forth some whither. 

RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 











OVERLAND. 


By J. W. De Forest, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LARA had been taken ill while waiting on the unconscious Garcia, and the 
C; attack had been so violent as to drive her at once to her room and bed. 
The first person whom Coronado met when he reached the house was Aun 
Maria, oscillating from one invalid to the other in such fright and confusion that 
she did not know whether she was strong-minded or not; but thus far chiefly 
troubled about Garcia, who seemed to her to be in a dying state. 

“Your uncle!” she exclaimed, beckoning wildly to Coronado as he rushed 
in at the door. 

“] know,” he answered hastily. “Aservant told me. How is Clara?” 

He was as pale as a manof his dark complexion could be. Aunt Maria 
caught his alarm, and, forgetting at once all about Garcia, ran on with him to 
Clara’s room. The girl was just then in one of her spasms, her features con- 
tracted and white, and her forehead covered with a cold sweat. 

“ What is it?” whispered Mrs. Stanley, clutching Coronado by the arm and 
staring eagerly at his anxious eyes. 

“It is—fever,” he returned, making a great effort to control his rage and 
terror. ‘ Give her warm water to drink. My God! give her something.” 

He sent three servants in succession to search for three different physicians, 
swearing at them violently while they made their preparations, telling them to 
ride like the devil, to kill their horses, etc. When he returned to Clara’s room 
she had come out of her paroxysm, and was feebly trying to smile away Aunt 
Maria’s terrors. 

“My cousin!” he whispered in unmistakable anguish of spirit. 

“T am better,” she replied. “Thank you, Coronado. How is Garcia?” 

Coronado looked as if he were devoting some one to the infernal furies ; but 
he suppressed his emotion and replied in a smothered voice, “I will go and 
see.” 

Hurrying to his uncle’s room, he motioned out the attendants, closed the 
door, locked it, and then, with a scowl of rage and alarm, advanced upon the in- 
valid, who by this time was perfectly conscious. 

“ What have you given her?” demanded Coronado, in a hoarse mutter. 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” stammered the old man. He shut his one 
eye, not because he could not keep it open, but to evade the conflict which was 
coming upon him. 

Taking quick advantage of the closed eye, Coronado turned to a dressing- 
table, pulled out a drawer, seized a key, and opened Garcia’s trunk. Before the 
old man could interfere, the younger one held in his hand a paper containing 
two ounces or so of white powder. 

“ Did you give her this ?” demanded Coronado. 

Garcia stared at the paper with such a scared and guilty face, that it was 
equivalent to a confession. 

Coronado turned away to hide his face. There was a strange smile upon it ; 
at first it was a joy which made him half angelic; then it became amusement. 
He tottered to a chair, threw himself into it with the air of a thoroughly wearied 
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man who finds rest delicious, put a grain of the powder on his tongue, and then 
drew a long sigh, a sigh of entire relief. 

We must explain. The inner history of this scene is not a tragedy, but a 
farce. For two weeks or more Coronado had been watching his uncle day and 
night, and at last had found in his trunk a paper of powder which he suspected 
to be arsenic. A blunderer would have destroyed or hidden it, thereby warning 
Garcia that he was being looked after, and causing him to be more cautious 
about his hiding places. Coronado emptied the paper, snapped off every grain 
of the powder with his finger, wiped it clean with his handkerchief, and refilled 
it with another powder. The selection of this second powder was another piece 
of cleverness. He had at hand both flour and finely pulverized sugar; but he 
wanted to learn whether Garcia would really dose the girl, and he wanted a 
chance to frighten him ; so he chose a substance which would be harmless, and 
yet would cause illness. 

“ You will be hung,” said Coronado, staring sternly at his uncle. 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” mumbled the old man, trembling all over. 

“ What a fool you were to use a poison so easily detected as arsenic! I 
have sent for doctors. They will recognize her symptoms. You prepared the 
chocolate. Here is the arsenic in your trunk. You will be hung.” 

“Give me that paper,” whimpered Garcia, rising from his bed and stagger- 
ing toward Coronado. “Give it to me. It is mine.” 

Coronado put the package behind him with one hand and held off his uncle 
with the other. 

“You must go,” he persisted. “She won’t live two hours. Be off before 
you are arrested. Take horse for San Francisco. If there is a steamer, get 
aboard of it. Never mind where it sails to.” 

“Give me the paper,” implored Garcia, going down on his knees. “O 


My head, my head! h, what extremities! Give me the pa- 


Madre de Dios! 
per. Carlos, it was all for your sake.” 


“ Are you going?” demanded Coronado. 
“Oh yes. Madre de Dios! 
“Come along. By the back way. Do you want to pass her room? Do you 
want to see your work? I will send your trunk to the bankers. Quit California 
at the first chance. Quit it at once, if you go to China.” 
As Coronado looked after the flying old man he heard himself called by Mrs, 
Stanley, who was by this time in great terror about Clara, trotting hither and 


I am going.” 


thither after help and counsel. 

“Oh, Mr. Coronado, do come!” she urged. Then, catching sight of the 
galloping Garcia, “ But what does that mean? Has he gone mad?” 

“Nearly,” said Coronado. “I brought him news of pressing business. 
How is my cousin?” 

“Oh dear! Iam terribly alarmed. Do look at her. Will those doctors 
never come!” 

Coronado, who had been a little in advance of Mrs. Stanley as they hurried 
toward Clara’s room, suddenly stopped, wheeled about with a smile, seized her 
hands, and shook them heartily. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed with a fine imitation of joyful astonishment. 
“There is no danger. I can explain the whole trouble. My poor uncle has 
these attacks, and he is extravagantly fond of chocolate. To relieve the attacks 
he always carries a paper of medicine in one of his vest pockets. To sweeten 
his chocolate he carries a paper of sugar in the companion pocket. You may be 
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He has dosed Clara with his 





sure that he has made a mistake between the two. 
physic. There is no danger.” 

He laughed in the most natural manner conceivable ; then he checked him- 
self and said: “ My poor little cousin! It is no joke for her.” 

“Certainly not,” snapped Aunt Maria, relieved and yet angry. “How ex- 
cessively stupid! Here is Clara as sick as can be, and I frightened out of my 
senses. Men ought not to meddle with cookery. They are such botches, even 
in their own business !” 

But presently, after she had given Coronado’s explanation to Clara, and the 
girl had laughed heartily over it and declared herself much better, Aunt Maria 
recovered her good humor and began to pity that poor, sick, driven Garcia. 

“The brave old creature!” she said. “Out of his fits and off on his busi- 
ness. I must say he isa wonder. Let us hope he will come out all right, and 
soon return to us. But really he ought to be seen to. He may fail off his horse 
in a fit, or he may dose somebody dreadfully with his chocolate and get taken up 
for poisoning. Mr. Coronado, you ought to ride into town to-morrow and look 
after him.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Coronado. He did so, and returned with the news that 
Garcia had sailed to San Diego, having been summoned back to Santa Fé by 
the state of his affairs. That day and the night following he slept fourteen 
hours, making up the arrears of rest which he had lost in watching his uncle. 
Henceforward he was easier; he had a pretty clear field before him ; there was 
no one present to poison Clara; no one but himself to court her. And the 
courtship went forward with a better prospect of success than is quite agreeable 
to contemplate. 

Coronado and Clara were Adam and Eve; they were the only man and 
woman in this paradise. People thus situated are claimed by a being whom 
most call a goddess, and some a demon. She is protean; she is at once an in- 
variable formula and an individual caprice; she is a law governing the univer- 
sai multitude, and a passion swaying the unit. She seems to be under an im- 
pression that, where a couple are left alone together, they are the last relics of 
the human race, and that if they do not marry the type will perish. Indifferent 
to all considerations but one, she pushes them toward each other. 

There is comparative safety from her in acrowd. Bachelors and maidens 
who mingle by hundreds may remain bachelors and maidens. But pair them off 
in lonely places and see if the result is not amazingly hymeneal. A fello.v who 
has run the gauntlet of seven years of paities in New York will marry the first 
agreeable girl whom he meets in Alaska. There is such a thing as leaving the 
haunts of men and repairing to waste places to finda husband. We are told 
that English girls have reduced this to a system, and that fair archers who have 
failed at Brighton go out to hunt successfully in India, 

Well, Coronado had the favoring chances of solitude, propinquity, and daily 
opportunity. Seldom away from Clara for a day together, he was in condition 
to take advantage of any of those moods which lay woman open to courtship, 
such as gratitude for attentions, a disgust with loneliness, a desire for something 
to love. It was a great thing for him that there was work about the hacienda 
which no woman could easily do; that there were men servants to govern, 
horses to be herded, valued, and sold, and lands to be cultivated. All these 
male mysteries were soon handed over to Coronado, subject to the advice of 
Aunt Maria and the final judgment of Clara. The result was that de and she got 
into a way of frequently discussing many things which threatened to habituate 
her to the idea of being at one with him through life. 
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Have you ever watched two specks floating in a vessel of water? For a long 
time they approach each other so slowly that the movement is imperceptible 5 
but at last they are within range of each other’s magnetism; there is a start, a 
swift rush, and they are together. Thus it was that Clara was gently, very 
gently, and unconsciously to herself, approaching Coronado. A mote on the 
wave of life, she was subject to attraction, as all of us motes are, and this man 
was the only tractor at hand. Aunt Maria did not count, for woman cnnnot ab- 
sorb woman. As to Thurstane, he not only was not there, but he was not any- 
where, as she at last believed. 

Not a word from him or about him, except one letter from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, which somehow evaded Coronado’s brazier, gave her a moment of choking 
hope and fear, opened its white, official lips, acknowledged her “ communica- 
tion,” and stopped there. The unseen tragedies in which souls suffer are num- 
berless. Here was one. The girl had written with tears and heart-beats, and 
then with tears and heart-beats had waited. At last came the words, “I have 
the honor to acknowledge, etc., very respectfully, etc.” It was one of the busi- 
ness-like facts of life unknowingly trampling upon a bleeding sentiment. 

Imagine Clara’s agitations during this long suspense ; her plans and hopes 
and despairs would furnish matter for a library. There was not a day, if indeed 
there was an hour, during which her mind was not the theatre of a dozen dramas 
whereof Thurstane was the hero, either triumphant or perishing. They were 
horribly fragmentary; they broke off and pieced on to each other like night- 
mares ; one moment he was rescued, and the next tomahawked. And this last 
fancy, despite all her struggles to hope, was for the most part victorious. 
Meantime Coronado, guessing her sufferings, and suffering horribly himself with 
jealousy, talked much and sympathetically to her of Thurstane. So much did 
this man bear, and with such outward sweetness did he bear it, that one half 
longs to consider hima martyr and saint. Pity that his goodness should not 
bear dissection ; that it should have no more life in it than a stuffed mannikin ; 
that it should be just fit to scare crows with. 

But hypocrite as Coronado was, he was clever enough to win every day more 
of Clara’s confidence ; and perhaps she might have walked into this whited sep- 
ulchre in due time had it not been for an accident. Cantering into San Francis- 
co to hold a consultation with her lawyer, she was saluted in the street by a 
United States officer, also on horseback. She instinctively drew rein, her pulse 
throbbing at sight of the uniform, and wild hopes beating at her heart. 

“Miss Van Diemen, I believe,” said the officer, a dark, stout, bold-looking 
trooper. “I am glad to see that you reached here in safety. You have forgot- 
ten me. JI am Major Robinson.” 

“T remember,” said Clara, who had not recollected him at first because she 
was looking solely for Thurstane. “ You passed us in the desert.” 

“Yes, I took your soldiers away from you, and you declined my escort. I 
was anxious about you afterwards. Well, it has ended right in spite of me. Of 
course you have heard of Thurstane’s escape.” 

“Escape!” exclaimed Clara, her face turning scarlet and then pale. “Oh! 
tell me!” 

The major stared. He had guessed a love affair between these two; he had 
inferred it in the desert from the girl’s anxiety about the young man. How 
came it that she knew nothing of the escape? 

“So I have heard,” he went on. “I think there can be no mistake about it. 
I learned it from a civilian who left Fort Yuma some weeks ago. I don’t think 
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he could have been mistaken. He told me that-the lieutenant was there then. 
Not well, I am sorry to say; rather broken down by his hardships. Oh, noth- 
ing serious, you know. But he was a trifle under the weather, which may ac- 
count for his not letting his friends hear from him.” 

At the story that Thurstane was alive, all Clara’s love had arisen as if from 
a grave, and the mightier because of its resurrection. She was full of self- 
reproaches. It seemed to her that she had neglected him; that she had cruelly 
left him to die. Why had she not guessed that he was sick there, and flown to 
nurse him to health? What had he thought of her conduct? She must go to 
him at once. 

“T am sorry to say that I can tell you no more,” continued the major in re- 
sponse to her eager gaze. 

“Tam so obliged to you!” gasped Clara. “If you hear anything more, 
will you please let me know? Will you please come and see me?” 

The major promised and took down her address, but added that he was just 
starting On an inspecting tour, and that for a fortnight to come he should be 
able to give her no further information, 

They had scarcely parted ere Clara had resolved to go at once to Fort Yuma. 
The moment was favorable, for she had with her an intelligent and trustworthy 
servant, and Coronado had been summoned to a distance by business, so that 
he could make no opposition. She hastened to her lawyer’s, finished her affairs 
there, drew what money she needed for her journey, learned that a brig was 
about to start for the Gulf, and sent her man to secure a passage. When he re- 
turned with news that the Lolotte would sail next day at noon, she decided not 
to go back to the hacienda, and took rooms at a hotel. 

What would people say? She did not care ; she was going. She had been 
womanisl and timorous too long ; this was the great crisis which would decide 
her future ; she must be worthy of it and of Aim. But remembering Aunt Maria, 
she sent a letter by messenger to the hacienda, explaining that pressing busi- 
ness called her to be absent for some weeks, and confessing in a postscript that 
her business referred to Lieutenant Thurstane. This letter brought Coronado 
down upon her next morning. Returning home unexpectedly, he learned the 
news from his friend Mrs. Stanley, and was hammering at Clara’s door not more 
than an hour later, all in a tremble with anxiety and rage. 

“This must not be,” he stormed.. “Such a journey! Twenty-five hundred 
miles! And for a man who has not deigned to write to you! It is degrading. 
I will not have it. I forbid it.” 

“Coronado, stop!” ordered Clara; and it is to be feared that she stamped 
her little foot at him; at all events she quelled him instantly. 

He sat down, glared like a mad dog, sprang up and rushed to the door, 
halted there to stare at her imploringly, and finally muttered in a hoarse voice, 
““Well—let it be so—since you are crazed. But I shall go with you.” 

“You can go,” replied Clara haughtily, after meditating for some seconds, 
during which he looked the picture of despair. “ You can go, if you wish it.” 

An hour later she said, in her usually gentle tone, “ Coronado, pardon me 
for having spoken to you angrily. You are kinder than I deserve.” 

The reader can infer from this speech how humble, helpful, and courteous 
the man had been in the mean time. Coronado was no half-way character ; if he 
did not like you, he was the fellow to murder you; if he decided to be sweet, 
he was all honey. Perhaps we ought to ask excuse for Clara’s tartness by ex- 
plaining that she was in a state of extreme anxiety, remembering that Robinson 
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had hesitated when he said Thurstane was not so very ill, and fearing lest he 
knew worse things than he had told. 

Meanwhile, let no one suppose that the Mexican meant to let his lady love 
go to Fort Yuma. He had his pian for stopping her, and we may put confi- 
dence enough in him to believe that it was a good one; only at the last moment 
circumstances turned up which decided him to dropit. Yes, at the last mo- 
ment, just as he was about to pull his leading strings, he saw good reason for 
wishing her far away from San Francisco. 

A face appeared to him; at the first glimpse of it Coronado slipped into the 
nearest doorway, and from that moment his chief anxiety was to cause the girl 
to vanish. Yes, he must get her started on her voyage, even at the risk of her 
continuing it. 

“ What the deviYis he here for?” he muttered. “Has he found out that 


she is living?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


AT noon the Lolotte, a broad-beamed, flat-floored brig of light draught 
and good sailing qualities, hove up her anchor and began beating out of the 
Bay of San Francisco, with Coronado and Clara on her quarter-deck. 

“ You have no other passengers, I understood you to say, captain,” observed 
Coronado, who was anxious on that point, preferring there should be none. 

The master, a Dane by birth named Jansen, who had grown up in the Ameri- 
can mercantile service, was a middle-sized, broad-shouldered man, with a red 
complexion, red whiskers, and a look which was at once grave and fiery. He 
paused in his heavy lurching to and fro, looked at the Mexican with an air 
which was civil but very stiff, and answered in that discouraging tone with which 
skippers are apt to smother conversation when they have business on hand, 
“ Yes, sir, one other.” 

Coronado presently slipped down the companionway, found the colored 
steward, chinked five dollars into his horny palm, and said, “ My good fellow, 
you must look out for me; I shall want a good deal of help during the passage.” 

“Yes, sah, very good, sah,” was the answer, uttered in a greasy chuckle, 
as though it were the speech of a slab of bacon fat. ‘“ Make you up any little 
thing, sah. Have a sup now, sah? Little gruel? Little brof?” 

“No, thank you,” returned Coronado, turning half sick at the mention of 
those delicacies. “Nothing at present. By the way, one of the staterooms is 
occupied, I see. Who is the other passenger ?” 

“ Dunno, sah ; keeps hisself shut up, an’ says nothin’ to nobody. ‘Pears like 
he is sailin’ under secret orders. Cur’ous’ lookin’ old gent; got only one eye.” 

One eye! Coronado thought of the face which had frightened him out of 
San Francisco, and wondered whether he were shut up in the Lolotte with it. 

“One eye?” he asked. “Short, stout, dark old gentleman? Indeed! I 
think I know him.” 

Stepping to the door of the stateroom which he had already noticed as being 
kept closed, he tapped lightly. There was a muttering inside, a shuffling as of 
some one getting out of a berth, and then a low inquiry in Spanish, ‘* Who is 
there ?” : 

“ Me, sah,” returned Coronado, imitating, and imitating perfectly, the accent 
of the steward, who meantime had gone forward, talking and sniggering to him- 


self, after an idiotic way that he had. 
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The door opened a trifle, and Coronado instantly slipped the toe of his little 
boot into the crack, at the same time saying in his natural tone, “ My dear 


uncle!” 


Seeing that he was discovered, Garcia gave his nepliew entrance, closed the 
door after him, locked it, and sat down trembling on the edge of the lower berth, 
groaning and almost whimpering, “Ah, my son! Ah, my dear Carlos! Oh, 
what a life I have to lead! Madre de Dios, what a life! I thought you were 
one of my creditors. I did indeed, my dear Carlos, my son.” 

“T thought you went back to Santa Fé,” was Coronado’s reply. 

“ No, I did not go; I started, but I came back,” mumbled Garcia. Then, 
plucking up a little spirit, he turned his one eye for a moment on his nephew’s 
face, and added, “ Why should I go to Santa Fé? I had no business there. 
My business is here.” 

“ But after your attempt at the hacienda ?” 

“My attempt! I made no attempt. All that was a mistake. Because I 
was sick, I was frightened and did not know what todo. I ran away because 
you told me torun. I had given her nothing. Yes, I did put something in her 
chocolate, but it was my medicine. I meant to put in sugar, but I made a mis- 
take and went to the wrong pocket, the pocket of my medicine. That was it, 
Carlos. I give you my word, word of a hidalgo, word of a Christian.” 

It was the same explanation which Coronado had invented to forestall sus- 
picions at the hacienda. It was surely a wonderful coincidence of lying, and 
shows how great minds work alike. Vexed and angry as the nephew was, he 
could scarcely help smiling. 

“ My dear uncle!” he exclaimed, grasping Garcia’s pudgy hand melodramati- 
cally. ‘The very thing that occurred to me! I told them so.” 

“Did you?” replied the old man, not much believing it. “Then all is 
well.” 

He wanted to ask how it was that Clara had survived her dose; but of 
course curiosity on that subject must not find vent ; it would be equivalent to a 
confession. 

“ Where is she going?” were his next words. 

“To Fort Yuma.” 

“To Fort Yuma! What for?” 

“ T may as well tell it,” burst out Coronado angrily. “She is going there to 
nurse that officer. He escaped, but he has been sick, and she wi// go.” 

“She must not go,” whispered Garcia. “Oh, the .’ And here he 
called Clara a string of names which cannot be repeated. “She shall not go 
there,” he continued. ‘ She will marry him. Then the property is gone, and 
we are ruined. Oh, the——.’’ And then came another assortment of violent 
and vile epithets, such as are not found in dictionaries. 

Coronado was anxious to divert and dissipate a rage which might make 
trouble ; and as soon as he could get in a word, he asked, “ But what have you 
been doing, my uncle ?” 

By dint of questioning and guessing he made out the story of the old man’s 
adventures since leaving the hacienda. Garcia, in extreme terror of hanging, 
had gone straight to San Francisco and taken passage for San Diego, with the 
intention of not stopping until he should be at least as far away as Santa Fé. 
But after a few hours at sea, he had recovered his wits and his courage, and 
asked himself, why should he fly? If Clara died, the property would be his, 
and if she survived, he ought to be near her; while as for Carlos, he would 
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surely never expose and hang a man who could cut him off with a shilling. So 
he landed at Monterey, took the first coaster back to San Francisco, lurked 
about the city until he learned that the girl was still living, and was just about 
to put a bold front on the matter by going to see her at the hacienda, when he 
learned accidentally that she was on the point of voyaging southward. Puzzled 
and alarmed by this, he resolved to accompany her in her wanderings, and suc- 
ceeded in getting himself quietly on board the Lolotte. 

“Well, let us go on deck,” said Coronado, when the old man had regained 
his tranquillity. ‘“ But let us be gentle, my uncle. We know how to govern 
ourselves, | hope. You will of course behave like a mother to our little cousin. 
Congratulate her on her recovery; apologize for your awkward mistake. It 
was caused by the coming on of the fit, you remember. A man who is about to 
have an attack of epilepsy can’t of course tell one pocket from another. But 
such a man is all the more bound to be unctuous.” 

Clara received the old man cordially, although she would have preferred not 
to see him there, fearing lest he should oppose her nursing project. But as 
nothing was said on this matter, and as Garcia put his least cloven foot fore- 
most, the trio not only got on amicably together, but seemed to enjoy one an- 
other’s society. This was no common feat by the way ; each of the three had a 
great load of anxiety ; it was wonderful that they should not show it. Coronado, 
for instance, while talking like a bird song, was planning how he could get rid 
of Garcia, and carry Clara back to San Francisco. The idea of pushing the old 
mian overboard was inadmissible; but could he not scare him ashore at the 
next port by stories ofa leak? As for Clara, he could not imagine how to 
manage her, she was so potent with her wealth and with her beauty. He was 
still thinking of these things, and prattling mellifluously of quite other things, 
when the Lolotte luffed up under the lee of the little island of Alcatraz. 

** What does this mean ?” he asked, looking suspiciously at the fortifications, 
with the American flag waving over them. 

“Stop here to take in commissary stores for Fort Yuma,” explained the 
thin, sallow, grave, meek-looking, and yet resolute Yankee mate. 

The chain cable rattled through the hawse hole, and in no long time the load- 
ing commenced, lasting until nightfall. During this time Coronado chanced to 
learn that an officer was expected on board who would sail as far as San Diego ; 
and, as all uniforms were bugbears to him, he watched for the new passenger 
with a certain amount of anxiety; taking care, by the way, to say nothing of him 
to Clara. About eight in the evening, as the girl was playing some trivial game 
of cards with Garcia in the cabin, a splashing of oars alongside called Coronado 
on deck. It was already dark; a sailor was standing by the manropes with a 
lantern; the captain was saying in a grumbling tone, “ Very late, sir.” 

“Had to wait for orders, captain,” returned a healthy, ringing young voice 
which struck Coronado like a shot. 

“Orders!” muttered the skipper. “ Why couldn’t they have had them 
ready? Here we are going to have a southeaster.” 

There was anxiety as well as impatience in his voice ; but Coronado just 
now could not think of tempests ; his whole soul was in his eyes. The next in- 
stant he beheld in the ruddy light of the lantern the face of the man who was 
his evil genius, the man whose death he had so long plotted for and for a time 
believed in, the man who, as he feared, would yet punish him for his misdeeds. 
He was so thoroughly beaten and cowed by the sight that he made a step or two 
toward the companionway, with the purpose of hiding in the cabin. Then des- 
peration gave him courage, and he walked straight up to Thurstane. 
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“ My dear Lieutenant!” he cried, trying to seize the young fellow’s hand. 
“Once more welcome to life! What a wonder!- Another escape. You area 
second Orlando—almost a Don Quixote. And where are your two Sancho 
Panzas ?” 

“You here!” was Thurstane’s grim response, and he did not take the prof- 
fered hand. 

“Come!” implored Coronado, stepping toward the waist of the vessel and 
away from the cabin. “ This way, if you please,” he urged, beckoning earnest- 
ly. “I have a word to say to you in private.” 

Not a tone of this conversation had been heard below. Before the boat had 
touched the side the crew were laboring at the noisy windlass with their shouts 
of “Yo heave ho! heave and pawl! heave hearty ho!” while the mate was 
screaming from the knight-heads, “ Heave hearty, men—heave hearty. Heave 
and raise the dead. Heave and away.” 

Amid this uproar Coronado continued: “ You won’t shake hands with me, 
Lieutenant Thurstane. As a gentleman, speaking to another gentleman, |] ask 
an explanation.” 

Thurstane hesitated; he had ugly suspicions enough, but no proofs ; and if 
he could not prove guilt, he must not charge it. 

“Is it because we abandoned you?” demanded Coronado. “We had rea- 
son. We heard that you were dead. The muleteers reported Apaches. I 
feared for the safety of the ladies. I pushed on. You, a gentleman and an offi- 
cer—what else would you have advised ?” 

“Let it go,” growled Thurstane. ‘Let that pass. I won’t talk of it—nor 
of other things. But,’’? and here he seemed to shake with emotion, “1 want 
nothing more to do with you—you nor your family. I have had suffering 
enough.” 

“ Ah, it is with Aer that you quarrel rather than with me,” inferred Coronado 
impudently, for he had recovered his self-possession. “ Certainly, my poor 
Lieutenant! You have reason: But remember, so has she. She is enormous- 
ly rich and can have any one. That is the way these women understand life.” 

“ You will oblige me by saying not another word on that subject,” broke in 
Thurstane savagely. “I got her letter dismissing me, and I accepted my fate 
without a word, and I mean never to see her again. I hope that satisfies you.” 

“My dear Lieutenant,” protested Coronado, “ you seem to intimate that I 
influenced her decision. I beg you to believe, on my word of honor as a gentle- 
man, that I never urged her in any way to write that letter.” 

“ Well—no matter—I don’t care,” replied the young fellow in a voice like 
one long sob. “I don’t care whether you did or not. The moment she could 
write it, no matter how or why, that was enough. All I ask is to be left alone— 
to hear no more of her.” 

“Tl am obliged to speak to you of her,” said Coronado. “She is aboard.” 

* Aboard!” exclaimed Thurstane, and he made a step as if to reach the 
shore or to plunge into the sea. 

“TI am sorry for you,” said Coronado, with a simplicity which seemed like 
sincerity. “I thought it my duty to warn you.” 

“I cannot go back,” groaned the young fellow. “I must go to San Diego. 
I am under orders.” 

“You must avoid her. Go to bed late. Get up early. Keep out of her 
way.” 

Turning his back, Thurstane walked away from this cruel and hated counscl- 
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lor, not thinking at all of him however, but rather of the deep beneath, a refuge 
from trouble. 

We must slip back to his last adventure with Texas Smith, and learn a little 
of what happened to him then and up to the present time. 

It will be remembered how the bushwhacker sat in ambush ; how, just as he 
was about to fire at his proposed victim, his horse whinnied; and how this 
whinny caused Thurstane’s mule to rear suddenly and violently. The rearing 
saved the rider’s life, for the bullet which was meant for the man buried itself in 
the forehead of the beast, and in the darkness the assassin did not discover his 
error. But so severe was the fall and so great Thurstane’s weakness that he 
lost his senses and did not come to himself until daybreak. 

There he was, once more abandoned to the desert, but rich in a full haver- 
sack and a dead mule. Having breakfasted, and thereby given head and hand a 
little strength, he set to work to provide for the future by cutting slices from the 
carcass and spreading them out to dry, well knowing that this land of desolation 
could furnish neither wolf nor bird of prey to rob his larder. This work done, 
he pushed on at his best speed, found and fed his companions, and led them back 
to the mule, their storehouse. After a day of rest and feasting came a march to 
the Cactus Pass, where the three were presently picked up by a caravan bound 
to Santa Fé, which carried them on for a number of days until they met a train 
of emigrants going west. Thus it was that Glover reached California, and 
Thurstane and Sweeny Fort Yuma. 

Once in quiet, the young fellow broke down, and for weeks was too sick to 
write to Clara, or to any one. As soon as he could sit up he sent off letter after 
letter, but after two months of anxious suspense no answer had come, and he 
began to fear that she had never reached San Francisco. At last, when he was 
half sick again with worrying, arrived a horrible epistle in Clara's hand and 
signed by her name, informing him of her monstrous windfall of wealth and ter- 
minating the engagement. The cruelest thing in this cruel forgery was the sen- 
tence, “ Do you not think that in paying courtship to me in the desert you took 
unfair advantage of my loneliness ?” 

She had trampled on his heart and flouted his honor; and while he writhed 
with grief he writhed also with rage. He could not understand it; so different 
from what she had seemed; so unworthy of what he had believed her to be! 
Well, her head had been turned by riches ; it was just like a woman; they were 
all thus. Thus said Thurstane, a fellow as ignorant of the female kind as any 
man in the army, and scarcely less ignorant than the average man of the navy. 
He declared to himself that he would never have anything more to do with her, 
nor with any of her false sex. At twenty-three he turned woman-hater, just as 
Mrs. Stanley at forty-five had turned man-hater, and perhaps for much the same 
sort of reason. 

Shortly after Thurstane had received what he called his cashiering, his com- 
pany was ordered from Fort Yuma to San Francisco. It had garrisoned the 
Alcatraz fort only two days, and he had not yet had a chance to visit the city, 
when he was sent on this expedition to San Diego to hunt down a deserting 
quartermaster-sergeant. The result was that he found himself shipped for a 
three days’ voyage with the woman who had made him first the happiest man in 
the army and then the most miserable. 

How should he endure it? He would not see her; the truth is that he could 
not endure the trial; but what he said to himself was that he wou/d not. In 
the darkness tears forced their way out of his eyes and mingled with the spray 
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which the wind was already flinging over the bows. Crying! Three months 
ago, if any man had told him that he was capable of it, he would have considered 
himself insulted and would have felt like fighting. Now he was not even 
ashamed of it, and would hardly have been ashamed if it had been daylight. 
He was so thoroughly and hopelessly miserable that he did not care what figure 
he cut. 

But, once more, what should he do? Oh, well, he would follow Coronado’s 
advice; yes, damn him! follow the scoundrel’s advice ; he could think of noth- 
ing for himself. He would stay out until late; then he would steal below and 
go to bed; after that he would keep his stateroom. However, it was unpleasant 
to remain where he was, for the spray was beginning to drench the waist as well 
as the forecastle; and, the quarter-deck being clear of passengers, he staggered 
thither, dropped under the starboard bulwark, rolled himself in his cloak, and lay 
brooding. 

Meanwhile Coronado had amused Clara below until he felt seasick and had 
to take to his berth. Escaping thus from his duennaship, she wanted to see a 
storm, as she called the half-gale which was blowing, and clambered bravely 
alone to the quarter-deck, where the skipper took her in charge, showed her the 
compass, walked her up and down a little, and finally gave her a post at the foot 
of the shrouds. Thurstane had recognized her by the light of the binnacle, and 
once more he thought, as weakly as a scared child, “What shall Ido?” After 
hiding his face for a moment he uncovered it desperately, resolving to see 
whether she would speak. She did look at him; she even looked steadily and 
sharply, as if in recognition ; but after a while she turned tranquilly away to gaze 
at the sea. 

Forgetting that no lamp was shining upon him, and that she probably had 
no cause for expecting to find him here, Thurstane believed that she had discov- 
ered who he was and that her mute gesture confirmed his rejection. Under this 
throttling of his last hope he made no protest, but silently wished himself on the 
battle-field, falling with his face to the foe. For several minutes they remained 
thus side by side. 

The Lolotte was now well at sea, the wind and waves rising rapidly, the mo- 
tion already considerable. Presently there was an order of “ Lay aloft and furl 
the skysails,”’ and then short shouts resounded from the darkness, showing that 
the work was being done. But in spite of this easing the vessel labored a good 
deal, and heavy spurts of spray began to fly over the quarter-deck rail. 

“I think, Miss, you had better go below unless you want to get wet,” ob- 
served the skipper, coming up to Clara. ‘ We shall have a splashing night of 
“ 

Taking the nautical arm, Clara slid and tottered away, leaving Thurstane ly- 
ing on the sloppy deck. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Hap Clara recognized Thurstane, she would have thrown herself into his 
arms, and he would hardly have slept that night for joy. 

As it was, he could not sleep for misery ; festering at heart because of that 
letter of rejection; almost maddened by his supposed discovery that she would 
not speak to him, yet declaring to himself that he never would have married 
her, because of her money ; at the same time worshipping and desiring her with 
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passion ; longing to die, but longing to die for her ; half enraged, and altogether 
wretched, 

Meantime the southeaster, dead ahead and blowing harder every minute, was 
sending its seas further and further aft. He left his wet berth on the deck, 
reeled, or rather was flung, to the stern of the vessel, lodged himself between 
the little wheel-house and the taffrail, and watched a scene in consonance with 
his feelings. Innumerable twinklings of stars faintly illuminated a cloudless, 
serene heaven, and a foaming, plunging ocean. The slender, dark outlines of 
the sailless upper masts were leaning sharply over to leeward, and describing 
what seemed like mystic circles and figures against the lighter sky. The crests 
of seas showed with ghostly whiteness as they howled themselves to death near 
by, or dashed with a jar and a hoarse whistle over the bulwarks, slapping against 
the sails and pounding upon the decks. ‘The waves which struck the bows 
every few seconds gave forth sounds like the strokes of Thor’s hammer, and 
made everything tremble from cathead to sternpost. 

Every now and then there were hoarse orders from the captain on the quar- 
ter-deck, echoed instantly by sharp yells from the mate in the waist. Now it 
was, “ Lay aloft and furl the fore royal ;” and ten minutes later, “ Lay aloft and 
furl the main royal.” Scarcely was this work done before the shout came, “ Lay 
aloft and reef the fore-t’gallants’l;” followed almost immediately by “ Lay aloft 
and reef the main-t’gallants’l.” Next came, “ Lay out forrard and furl the fly- 
ing jib.’ Each command was succeeded by a silent, dark darting of men into 
the rigging, and presently a trampling on deck and a short, sharp singing out at 
the ropes, with cries from aloft of “ Haul out to leeward; taut hand; knot 
away.” 

Under the reduced sail the brig went easier for a while ; but the half gale 
had made up its mind to bea hurricane. It was blowing more savagely every 
second. One after another the topgallant sails were double-reefed, close-reefed, 
and at last furled. The watch on deck had its hands full to accomplish this 
work, so powerfully did the wind drag on the canvas. Presently, far away for- 
ward—it seemed on board some other craft, so faint was the sound—there came 
a bang, bang, bang! on the scuttle of the forecastle, and a hollow shout of “ All 
hands reef tops’ls ahoy !” 


” or starboard watch, and joined the “ lar- 


Up tumbled the “ starbowlines, 


bowlines ”’ in the struggle with the elements. No more sleep that night for 
man, boy, mate, or master. Reef after reef was taken in the topsails, until 
hey were two long, narrow shingles of canvas, and still: the wind brought the 
vessel well down on her beam ends, as if it would squeeze her by main force 
under water. The men were scarcely on deck from their last reefing job, when 
boom! went the jib, bursting out as if shot from a cannon, and then whipping 
itself to tatters. 


“ Lay out forrard !”’ 


screamed the mate. “ Lay out and furl it.” 

After a desperate struggle, half the time more or less under water, two men 
dragged in and fastened the fragments of the jib, while others set the foretop- 
mast staysail in its place. But the wind was full of mischief; it seemed to be 
playing with the ship’s company ; it furnished one. piece of work after another 
with dizzying rapidity. Hardly was the jib secured before the great mainsail 
ripped open from top to bottom, and in the same puff the close-reefed foretop- 
sail split in two with a bang, from earing to earing. Now came the orders fast 
and loud: “Down yards! Haul out reef tackle! Lay out and furl! Lay out 
and reef!” 


t was a perfect mess; a score of ropes flying at once; the men rolling 
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about and holding on; the sails slapping like mad, and ends of rigging stream- 
ing off to leeward. After an exhausting fight the mainsail was furled, the upper 
half of the topsail set close-reefed, and everything hauled taut again. Now 
came an hour or so without accident, but not without incessant and fatiguing 
labor, for the two royal yards were successively sent down to relieve the upper 
masts, and the foretopgallant sail, which had begun to blow loose, was frapped 
with long pieces of sinnet. 

During this period of comparative quiet Thurstane ventured an attempt to 
reach his stateroom. The little gloomy cabin was going hither and thither in a 
style which reminded him of the tossings of Gulliver’s cage after it had been 
dropped into the sea by the Brobdingnag eagle. The steward was seizing up 
mutinous trunks and chairs to the table legs with rope-yarns. The lamp was 
swinging and the captain’s compass see-sawing like monkeys who had gone 
crazy in bedlams of tree-tops. From two of the staterooms came sounds which 
plainly confessed that the occupants were having a bad night of it. 

“ How is the lady passenger ?” Thurstane could not help whispering. 

“ Guess she’s asleep, sah,” returned the negro. “ Fus-rate sailor, sah. But 
them greasers is having tough times,” he grinned. “ Can’t abide the sea, greasers 
can’t, sah.” 

Smiling with a grim satisfaction at this last statement, Thurstane gave the 
man a five-dollar piece, muttered, “ Call me if anything goes wrong,” and slip- 
ped into his narrow dormitory. Without undressing, he lay down and tried to 
sleep; but, although it was past midnight, he stayed broad awake for an hour or 
more ; he was too full of thoughts and emotions to find easy quiet in a pillow. 
Near him—yes, in the very next stateroom—lay the being who had made his 
life first a heaven and then a hell. The present and the past struggled in 
him, and tossed him with their tormenting contest. After a while, too, as the 
plunging of the brig increased, and he heard renewed sounds of disaster on 
deck, he began to fear for Clara’s safety. It was a strange feeling, and yeta 
most natural one. He had not ceased to love; he seemed indeed to love her 
more than ever; to think of her struggling in the billows was horrible; he 
knew even then that he would willingly die to save her. But after a time the 
incessant motion affected him, and he dozed gradually into a sound slumber. 

Hours later the jerking and pitching became so furious that it awakened him, 
and when he rose on his elbow he was thrown out of his berth by a tremendous 
lurch. Sitting up with his feet braced, he listened for a little to the roar of the 
tempest, the trampling feet on deck, and the screaming orders. Evidently 
things were going hardly above; the storm was little less than a tornado. Se- 
riously anxious at last for Clara—or, as he tried to call her to himself, Miss 
Van Diemen—he stole out of his room, clambered or fell up the companionway, 
opened the door after a struggle with a sea which had just come inboard, got 
on to the quarter-deck, and, holding by the shrouds, quailed before a spectacle 
as sublime and more terrible than the Great Cafion of the Colorado. 

It was daylight. The sun was just rising from behind a waste of waters ; it 
revealed nothing but a waste of waters. All around the brig, as far as the eye 
could reach, the Pacific was one vast tumble of huge blue-gray, mottled masses, 
breaking incessantly in long, curling ridges, or lofty, tossing steeps of foam. 
Each wave was composed of scores of ordinary waves, just as the greater moun- 
tains are composed of ranges and peaks. They seemed moving volcanoes, 
changing form with every minute of their agony, and spouting lavas of froth. 
All over this immense riot of tormented deeps rolled beaten and terrified armies 
of clouds. The wind reigned supreme, driving with a relentless spite, a steady 
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and obdurate pressure, as if it were a current of water. It pinned the sailors 
to the yards, and nearly blew Thurstane from the deck. 

The Lolotte was down to close-reefed topsails, close-reefed spencer and 
spanker, and storm-jib. Even upon this small and stout spread of canvas the 
wind was working destruction, for just as Thurstane reached the deck the jib 
parted and went to leeward in ribbons. Sailors were seen now on the bowsprit 
fighting at once with sea and air, now buried in water, and now holding on 
against the storm, and slowly gathering in the flapping, snapping fragments. 
Next a new jib (a third one) was bent on, hoisted half-way, and blown out like a 
piece of wet paper. Almost at the same moment the captain saw threatening 
mouths grimace in the mainsail, and screamed “ Never mind there forrard. Lay 
up on the maintawps’l yard. Lay up and furl.” 

After half an hour’s fight, the sail bagging and slatting furiously, it was lashed 
anyway around the yard, and the men crawled slowly down again, jammed and 
bruised against the shrouds by the wind. Every jib and forestaysail on board 
having now been torn out, the brig remained under close-reefed foretopsail, 
spencer, and spanker, and did little but drift to leeward. The gale was at its 
height, blowing as if it were shot out of the mouths of cannon, and chasing the 
ocean before it in mountains of foam. One thing after another went; the top- 
gallants shook loose and had to be sent down; the chain bobstays parted and 
the martingale slued out of place; one of the anchors broke its fastenings and 
hammered at the side; the galley gave way and went slopping into the lee scup- 
pers. No food that morning except dry crackers and cold beef; all hands la- 
boring exhaustingly to repair damages and make things taut. For more than 
half an hour three men were out on the guys and backropes endeavoring to reset 
the martingale, deluged over and over by seas, and at last driven in beaten. 
Others were relashing the galizy, hauling the loose anchor and all the anchors 
up on the rail, and resetting the loose lee rigging, which threatened at every 
lurch to let the masts go by the board. 

Thurstane presently learned that the wind had changed during the night, at 
first dropping away for a couple of hours, then reopening with fresh rage from the 
west, and finally hauling around into the northwest, whence it now came in a 
steady tempest. The vessel too had altered her course; she was no longer 
beating in long tacks toward the southeast; she was heading westward and 
struggling to get away from the land. Thurstane asked few questions ; he was 
a soldier and had learned to meet fate in silence; he knew too that men 
weighted with responsibilities do not like to be catechised. But he guessed 
from the frequent anxious looks of the captain eastward that the California coast 
was perilously near, and that the brig was more likely to be drifting toward it 
than making headway from it. Surveying through his closed hands the stormy 
windward horizon, he gave up all thoughts of getting away from Clara by reach- 
ing San Diego, and turned toward the idea of saving her from shipwreck. 


None of the other passengers came on deck this morning. Garcia, horribly 
1 


passed the time in 


seasick and frightened, held on desperately to his berth, anc 
screaming for the “stewrt, cursing his evil surroundings, calling everybody he 
could think of pigs, dogs, etc., and praying to saints and angels. Coronado, not 
less sick and blasphemous, had more command over his fears, and kept his 
prayers for the last pinch. Clara, a much better sailor, and indeed an uncom- 
monly good one, was so far beaten by the motion that she did not get up, but 
lay as quiet as the brig would let her, patiently awaiting results, now and then 
smiling at Garcia’s shouts, but more frequently thinking of Thurstane, and 
sometimes praying that she might find him alive at Fort Yuma, 
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The steward carried cold beef, hard bread, brandy, coffee, and gruel (made in 
his pantry) from stateroom to stateroom. The girl ate heartily, inquired about 
the storm, and asked, ‘“‘ When shall we get there?” Garcia and Coronado tried 
a little of the gruel and a good deal of the brandy and water, and found, as peo- 
ple usually do under such circumstances, that nothing did them any good. The 
old man wanted to ask the steward a hundred questions, and yelled for his 
nephew to come and translate for him. Coronado, lying on his back, made no 
answer to these cries of despair, except in muttered curses and sniffs of angry 
laughter. So passed the morning in the cabin. 

Thurstane remained on deck, eating in soldierly fashion, his pockets full of 
cold beef and crackers, and his canteen (for every infantry officer learns to carry 
one) charged with hot coffee. He was pretty wet, inasmuch as the spray show- 
ered incessantly athwart ships, while every few minutes heavy seas came over 
the quarter bulwarks, slamming upon the deck like the tail of a shark in his 
agonies. During the morning several great combers had surmounted the port 
bow and rushed aft, carrying along everything loose or that could be loosened, 
and banging against the companion door with the force of a runaway horse. 
And these deluges grew more frequent, for the gale was steadily increasing in 
violence, howling and shrieking out of the gilded eastern horizon as if Lucifer 
and his angels had been hurled anew from heaven. 

About noon the close-reefed foretopsail burst open from earing to earing, and 
then ripped up to the yard, the corners stretching out before the wind and crack- 
ing like musket shots. To set itagain was impossible ; the orders came, “ Down 
yard—haul out reef tackle ;” then half a dozen men laid out on the spar and be- 
gan furling. Scarcely was this terrible job well under way when a whack of the 
slatting sail struck a Kanaka boy from his hold, and he was carried to leeward 
by the gale as if he had been a bag of old clothes, dropping forty feet from the 
side into the face of a monstrous billow. He swam for a moment, but the next 
wave combed over him and he disappeared. Then he was seen further astern, 
still swimming and with his face toward the brig; then another vast breaker 
rushed upon him with a lion-like roar, and he was gone. Nothing could be 
done; no boat might live in such a sea; it would have been perilous to change 
course. The captain glanced at the unfortunate, clenched his fists desperately, 
and turned to his rigging. Another man took the vacant place on the yard, and 
the hard, dizzy, frightful labor there went on unflaggingly, with the usual cries 
of “ Haul out, knot away,” etc. It was one of the forms ofa sailor’s funeral. 

No time for comments or emotions ; the gale filled every mind every minute. 
It was soon found that the spanker, a pretty large sail, well aft and not balanced 
by any canvas at the bow, drew too heavily on the stern and made steering al- 
most impossible. A couple of Kanakas were ordered to reef it, but could do 
nothing with it; the skipper cursed them for “sojers” (our infantryman smiling 
at the epithet) and sent two first-class hands to replace them; but these also 
were completely beaten by the hurricane. It was not till a whole watch was put 
at the job that the big, bellying sheet could be hauled in and made fast in the 
reef knots. The brig now had not a rag out but her spencer and reduced spank- 
er, both strong, small, and low sails, eased a good deal by their slant, shielded 
by the elevated port-rail, and thus likely to hold. But it was not sailing; it was 
simply lying to. The vessel rose and fell on the monstrous waves, but made 
scarcely more headway than would a tub, and drifted fast toward the still unseen 
California coast. 

All might still have gone well had the northwester continued as it was. But 
about noon this tempest, which already seemed as furious as it could possibly 
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be, suddenly increased to an absolute hurricane, the wind fairly shoving the brig 
sidelong over the water. Bang went the spanker, and then bang the spencer, 
both sails at once flying out to leeward in streamers, and flapping to tatters be- 
fore the men could spring on the booms to secure them. The destruction was 
almost as instant and complete as if it had been effected by the broadside of a 
seventy-four fired at short range. 

“ Bend on the new spencer,” shouted the captain. ‘ Out with it and up with 
it before she rolls the sticks out of her.” 

But the rolling commenced instantly, giving the sailors no time for their 
work. No longer steadied by the wind, the vessel was entirely at the mercy of 
the sea, and went twice on her beam ends for every billow, first to lee and then 
to windward. Presently a great, white, hissing comber rose above her larboard 
bulwark, hung there for a moment as if gloating on its prey, and fell with the 
force of an avalanche, shaking every spar and timber into an ague, deluging the 
main deck breast high, and swashing knee-deep over the quarter-deck. The 
galley, with the cook in it, was torn from its lashings and slung overboard as if 
it had been a hencoop. The companion doors were stove in as if by a battering 
ram, and the cabin was flooded in an instant with two feet of water, slopping and 
lapping among the baggage, and stealing under the doors of the staterooms. 
The sailors in the waist only saved themselves by rushing into the rigging 
during the moment in which the breaker hung suspended. , 

Nothing could be done; the vessel must lift herself from this state of sub- 
mergence ; and so she did, slowly and tremulously, like a sick man rising from 
his bed. But while the ocean within was still running out of her scuppers, the 
ocean without assaulted her anew. Successive billows rolled under her, careen- 


ing her dead weight this way and that, and keeping her constantly wallowing. 


No rigging could bear such jerking long, and presently the dreaded catastrophe 


came. 

The larboard stays of the foremast snapped first; then the shrouds on the 
same side doubled in a great bight and parted; next the mast, with a loud, 
shrieking crash, splintered and went by the board. It fell slowly and with an 
air of dignified, solemn resignation, like Caesar under the daggers of the con- 
spirators. The cross stays flew apart like cobwebs, but the lee shrouds unfortu- 
nately held good ; and scarcely was the stick overboard before there was an om- 
inous thumping at the sides, the drum-beat of death. It was-like guns turned 
on their own columns ; like Pyrrhus’s elephants breaking the phalanx of Pyrrhus. 


} 


“ Axes!” roared the captain at the first crack. ‘‘ Axes!” yelled the mate as 


the spar reeled into the water. ‘ Lay forward and clear the wreck,” were the 


next orders ; “cut away with your knives.” 

Two axes were got up from below; the sailors worked like beavers, waist- 
deep in water; one, who had lost his knife, tore at the ropes with his teeth. 
After some minutes of reeling, splashing, chopping, and cutting, the fallen mast, 
the friend who had become an enemy, the angel who had become a demon, was 
sent drifting through the creamy foam to leeward. Meantime the mate had 
sounded the pumps, and brought out of them a clear stream of water, the fresh 
invasion of ocean. 

Directly on this cruel discovery, and as if to heighten its horror to the ut- 
most, the captain, clinging high up the mainmast shrouds, shouted, ‘“ Landa- 
lee! Get ready the boats.” 

Without a word Thurstane hurried down into the cabin to save Clara from 


this twofold threatening of death. 





O STAR OF FRANCE! 


I, 
STAR of France! 
The brightness of thy fame, and strength, and joy, 
Like some proud ship that led the fleet so long, 
Beseems to-day a wreck, driven by the gale—a mastless hulk. 
And ’mid its teeming, madden’d, half-drowned crowds, 
Nor helm nor helmsman. 
Dim, smitten star ! 
Orb not of France alone—pale symbol of my soul, its dearest hopes. 
The struggle and the daring—rage divine for liberty, 
Of aspirations toward the far ideal—enthusiast’s dreams of brotherhood, 
Ot terror to the tyrant and the priest. 


3. 


Star crucified ! by traitors sold ! 
Star panting o’er a land of death—heroic land! 
Strange, passionate, mocking, frivolous land. 


Miserable! yet for thy errors, vanities, sins, I will not now rebuke thee ; 
Thy unexampled woes and pangs have quell’d them all, 
And left thee sacred. 


In that amid thy many faults, thou ever aimedst highly, 

In that thou wouldst not really sell thyself, however great the price, 

In that thou surely wakedst weeping from thy drugg’d sleep, 

In that alone among thy sisters, thou, Giantess, didst rend the ones that shamed thee 
In that thou couldst not, wouldst not, wear the usual! chains, 

This cross, thy livid face, thy pierc’d hands and feet, 

The spear thrust in thy side. 


4. 
O star! O ship of France, beat back and baffled long ! 
Bear up, O smitten orb! O ship, continue on! 


Lo! as the ship of all the Earth itself, 
Product of deathly fire and turbulent chaos, 
Forth from its spasms of fury and its poisons, 
Issuing at last in perfect power and beauty, 
Onward, beneath the sun, following its course, 
So thee, O ship of France ! 


Finished the days, the clouds dispell’d, 

The travail o’er, the long-sought extrication, 

When lo! reborn, high o’er the European world, 

(In gladness, answering thence, as face afar to face, reflecting ours, Columbia), 
Again thy star, O France—fair, lustrous star, 

In heavenly peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 


Shall rise immortal. 
VALT WHITMAN, 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF ROBERT E. LEE. 


IV.— GETTYSBURG. 

HE victory at Chancellorsville inspired the Confederates with unbounded 
- confidence. They believed that the invincible Army of Virginia could 
now conquer a peace upon Northernsoil, In the course of a month Lee found 
himself at the head of the most formidable army ever raised by the Confederacy. 
It numbered not less than 100,000 men, of whoin 15,000 were cavalry. Concen- 
trating at Culpeper. this great army moved down the valley of the Shenandoah 
with a deliberation strongly contrasting with the hurried march of the year be- 
fore. As if to invite attack, its long line was stretched for a hundred miles. 
“If the animal is so long,” wrote Lincoln to Hooker, “it must be very weak 
somewhere. Could you not break him?” Hooker—wisely perhaps, fortunately 
at all events, as the result showed—refrained from passing through the Blue 
Ridge, but moved parallel to Lee on an inner circle, always keeping between his 
opponent and the capital. 

On the 25th of June, 1863, Lee crossed the Potomac almost within sight of 
the battle-field of Antietain, and, moving through a corner of Maryland, entered 
Pennsylvania. The next day Hooker also crossed the river, at the very point 
where Lee had crossed the year before. There were 10,000 men posted at Har- 
per’s Ferry ; and so nearly were the opposing forces balanced that this number 
might turn the scale. Hooker asked that they should be sent to him. Halleck 
refused. Hooker tendered his resignation, and on the 28th Meade was placed 
in command. 

Lee pushed rapidly forward, and his advance had reached almost to Harris- 
burg when he received tidings which caused him to pause. He had sent Stuart 
with his cavalry on a separate expedition. Meade had moved in such a manner 
as not only to interpose between the two bodies, but also between Lee and his 
line of supply. Lee at once resolved to face around and meet Meade, naming 
Gettysburg as the point where his columns were to concentrate. As it hap- 
pened, the corps of Reynolds and Howard, the most advanced of Meade’s col- 
umns, were heading toward the same point. Both Meade and Lee had expected 
that the inevitable battle would take place some miles to the south, and Meade 
had already selected the place. Accident rather than design determined that it 
should be fought at Gettysburg. 

On the morning of July 1 the heads of the opposing columns encountered. 
A sharp action took place, lasting nearly all day. Reynolds was killed, and 
Howard took command of both corps, numbering 21,000. Before night 50,000 
Confederates hadcome up. The Union forces were driven back with heavy loss, 
and took up a strong position upon Cemetery Ridge, just behind Gettysburg. 
Sickles, who was a dozen miles away, pushed on, and came up after the action 
was over. Hancock was meanwhile sent forward by Meade to take command 
and report whether the whole army should move to Gettysburg or should fall 
back. He reported that this was the place to fight, and by morning the whole 
force, with the exception of Sedgwick’s corps, was gathered on Cemetery Ridge. 

Lee drew up his army upon Seminary Ridge, a wooded elevation separated 
from Cemetery Ridge by a valley ; and presuming that he had before him only 
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the force which he had driven back the day before, on the 2d of July he ordered a 
strong attack by Longstreet upon the Union left, supported by a demonstration 
upon its right by Ewell. As it happened, Sickles, upon the left, had taken up a 
position considerably in front of that designed by Meade. Upon him fell the 
brunt of the action. He was driven back with great loss by Longstreet, who in 
turn was repelled from the second Union line, but retained the ground which 
he had won from Sickles. Ewell also succeeded in effecting a lodgment within 
the Union intrenchments on the right. 

The action of the day was indecisive, yet the Confederates had apparently 
gained considerable advantage. Moreover, from the manner of the fighting, 
Lee was apparently convinced that he had encountered the entire Union army, 
and that he himself was in much superior force. Thus only can we account for 
his action on the following day; for had he known that he was confronted by 
numbers fully equal to his own, he would probably not have attacked at all, cer- 
tainly not with only a part of his force. His plan was essentially the same as 
that of the previous day. Ewell was to press his apparent advantage on the 
right, while a strong attack was made on the centre and left. But as it happened 
early in the morning Meade took the initiative and forced Ewell from the posi- 
tion he had won. By some strange mishap Lee was not informed of this, and 
at an hour past noon opened a fierce cannonade upon the Union front from 120 
guns. Owing to the rugged character of the ground Meade could reply with 
only 80; moreover, after a while, Hunt, Meade’s chief of artillery, gradually 
slackened his fire in order tu allow his guns to cool and to save his ammunition. 
All of this must have confirmed Lee in the belief of his own superiority. In 
fact the forces were about equal on each side—each, after the losses of the pre- 
vious day, consisting of about 70,000 men. 

At three o'clock Lee launched his assaulting columns, consisting of the di- 
visions of Pickett and Pettigrew, 18,000 strong. They marched swiftly, but 
without the usual Confederate yell, down the slope and across the valley. As 
soon as they came within range, a fierce cannonade was opened upon them, 
ploughing great gaps in their ranks, which were quickly closed up. They 
pressed on until they came within musket-shot, when they were met by a sheet 
of fire before which Pettigrew’s column melted away, and in five minutes were 
streaming back, leaving besides the dead a third of their number prisoners. 
Pickett’s veteran Virginians pressed on undaunted. So determined was their 
rush that they fairly broke through the first Union line, charging right among 
the batteries, where a hand-to-hand fight took place. The assailants advanced 
a few rods, and met another line which had been formed. All that mortal man 
could do was done by Pickett’s men in the five or ten immortal minutes during 
which their flags flaunted in the Union lines. Of the three brigade comman- 
ders, one lay dead, another fatally wounded, the third was borne off to die. Of 
fifteen field officers only one was unhurt. But all was vain. They were checked 
in front and fusilladed in flank. To advance or retreat was impossible. They 
flung themselves on the ground with hands uplifted, in token of surrender. Of 
that gallant band three out of four were dead or prisoners. So quickly was it 
all over that Lee’s supporting columns found nothing left to support, and of the 
50,000 men whom Meade could have brought up in half an hour, only six brig- 
ades could actually touch the fight. At the same hour another scene in the 
drama was enacted twelve hundred miles away. The same shadow on the dial 
marked the time of the defeat at Gettysburg and the surrender of Vicksburg. 

The Union loss in the three days at Gettysburg was 23,190, of whom 16,567 
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were killed and wounded, 6,643 missing. The Confederate loss has never been 
officially published. It was probably about 36,000, of whom there were certainly 
13,733 prisoners, many of whom were wounded. Probably the entire number 


of killed and wounded exceeded 25,000. 

The Confederate defeat was final and decisive in so far as it put an end to 
the invasion of the North upon which so much had been staked ; but it was in 
no sense a rout. Lee’s remaining 50,000 were in condition to repel an assault, 
unless made with a force far more preponderating than that of Meade, and he 
waited all the next day, probably hoping to be attacked. Then at night he be- 
gan an orderly retreat toward the Potomac, not leaving behind a single gun. 
When on the 7th he reached the river, he found that a sudden rain had rendered 
it unfordable, and a bridge which he had thrown over had been destroyed by a 
cavalry dash from Harper’s Ferry. He sat down to wait for the falling of the 
waters. Meade, for reasons which we think valid, refrained from attack on the 
4th or pursuit in force on the following day. On the 7th he moved cautiously 
torward, and on the 12th came up with Lee. He had received considerable re- 
inforc¢=zents, aud was minded to attack at once. But a council of war advised 
that it was better to wait for further examination of the position. Meade, un- 
wisely we think, yielded his own opinion. The probabilities of success were 
greatly in his favor. At the worst he could only be repulsed ; while if he suc- 
ceeded Lee’s whole army must have been captured, for he was in a trap from 
which there was no escape. On the evening of the 13th orders were issued by 
Meade for an attack on the following morning. But in the meanwhile Lee had 
managed to patch up a single frail bridge, and the river had fallen so as to be 
barely fordable at a single point. By bridge and ford Lee crossed during the 
night, and by morning was safely over, leaving hardly a man or gun behind. 

Little remains to be added by way of criticism upon the battle of Gettysburg. 
The action of the first day was purely accidental. Neither commander dreamed 
of fighting then or there. Lee was warranted, from what he knew or could 
know, in supposing himself much the stronger, and so was justifiable in the as- 
saulton the second day. The result of that indecisive engagement, and the 
character of the cannonade on the morning of the third day, warranted the final 
assault. But he committed what, with his belief, was a grave fault in making 
the attack with so small a part of his force. If there was a fair probability of 
success with 18,000, there was a certainty with 30,000. It was indeed fortunate 
that he sent no more to the assault; since, as we now know, his whole force 
would not have been able to carry the heights, and the stronger the attack the 
greater would have been the defeat. If he had acted wisely according to the 
light before him, he would have suffered far more severely. 

In the series of great actions which we have considered, lasting a year and 
a week from the Seven Days to Gettysburg, the sum of losses was approxi- 
mately as follows: Confederate—killed and wounded, 80,000 ; prisoners, 21,000 ; 
in all, 101,000. Union—killed and wounded, 76,000 ; prisoners (including the 
11,000 surrendered to Jackson at Harper’s Ferry, who were never in the hands 
of the enemy, but were paroled in a mass), 36,000 ; in all, 112,000. 

The ineffectual campaign of the later summer and autumn of 1863 requires 
but brief mention. Lee retreated up the valley of the Shenandoah, thence to 
and across the Rappahannock, halting at Culpeper on the last day of July. His 
army on that day numbered 41,000 men “ present for duty.” The six weeks’ 
campaign had thus cost him well-nigh 60,000 men. Meade followed closely 
after, reaching the Rappahannock with nearly 75,000. He proposed to advance 
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upon Lee, but was forbidden by Halleck, who ordered him to merely take up a 
threatening attitude upon the Rappahannock. It is hard to see what could be 
threatened by any “attitude” which did not imply an advance upon Lee. In 
October Lee’s effective force was 45,000, Meade’s 68,000. Lee attempted to re- 
peat the movement which he had made against Pope. Meade, although fully 
aware of his own superiority, actually retreated as far as Centreville, where he 
halted, whereupon Lee retraced his steps. 

Several other operations were meditated, important only in this, that they 
produced a conviction in all minds that the command of the armies in Virginia 
must be placed in stronger hands than thoseof Meade. Members of the Congres- 
sional Committee on the Conduct of the War urged the President to remove 
Meade, and suggested the reappointment of Hooker ; though with Chancellors- 
ville in their memory it is hard to imagine the reason, unless perhaps it might 
have been that this would certainly involve the removal of Halleck, who had or- 
dered Hooker to be arrested for having after his resignation visited Washington 
without permission. Congress, however, had passed a bill reviving the grade 
of lieutenant-general, recommending that it should be conferred upon the captor 
of Vicksburg, who should be placed in command of all the armies of the United 
States. This was done, and on the gth of March Grant was formally presented 
with hiscommission. If Meade lacked the faculty of command, the first requisite 
of a great general, he possessed the second, that of comprehending and execut- 
ing the orders of another ; and so Grant selected him for his executive officer, to 
be in immediate command of the Afmy of the Potomac, as Sherman was in that 
of the Tennessee. In this position, under the direction of a higher intelligence 
and a stronger will, Meade proved himself in the long and final campaign “ the 
right man in the right place.” 


V.—FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SURRENDER. 


To carry out our special purpose of forming an estimate of the military ca- 
reer of Lee, it will not be necessary to go into full details of the campaign which, 
eginning in May, 1864, at the Wilderness, closed a year later, lacking three 
weeks, with the surrender at Appomattox Court House. Though the incidents 
are many, the principles are few. If, as we have endeavored to show, in carry- 
ing on offensive operations no general ever committed more and graver errors 
than Lee, it will, we think, appear that in conducting defensive operations no 
commander ever committed fewer. In this last campaign it will be difficult to 
point out a single notable error. 

The Confederate outlook in the spring of 1864 was gloomy enough. The 
Union force in Virginia and the Carolinas numbered quite 300,000 ; the Con- 
federates had here in arms barely 125,000. The immediate struggle was to be 
between the Union Army of the Potomac, numbering 140,000, and the Confed- 
erate Army of Northern Virginia, of 60,000. The Union force was concen- 
trated near Culpeper, between the Rappahannock and: the Rapidan; the 
Confederates lay south of the Rapidan, stretched along a space of twenty miles, 
so strongly posted that an attack in front was not to be apprehended. Grant 
undertook to turn their line by crossing the Rapidan to the east of their right, 
which he presumed would induce them to fall back toward Richmond, some- 
where to the north of which he hoped to force an action. This plan involved a 
march of a dozen miles through the heart of the Wilderness, memorable for the 
defeat of Hooker just a year before. 

The movement was made on the morning of May 4. The Rapidan was 
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crossed at fords six miles apart, and by evening the heads of the two columns 
had without opposition reached the centre of the Wilderness. Another day’s 
easy march, if unopposed—and from the distance at which the Confederates lay 
opposition was not looked for—would have carried the whole army clear through 
that perilous region. But Lee was not minded that this march should be peace- 
ably made, and his opposing movement was the best conceived of all the opera- 
tions of the war. The Wilderness is traversed in each direction, north to south 
and east to west, by two roads nearly parallel. By the former roads Grant’s 
columns must move. Lee hoped by the other roads to strike the centre of the 
nearest column, cutting it fairly in twain. There was good reason to hope that 
he might not only do this, but also reach the other column, with which moved 
the long ammunition trains. In the labyrinth of forests, thickets, and swamps, 
which no eye could penetrate for more than a few yards, and where artillery 
could hardly be brought into action, Grant’s preponderance of numbers would 
be neutralized ; and indeed, having much the better roads, Lee might reasonably 
expect to throw a superior force upon the decisive point. When, therefore, he 
‘earned that Grant was heading southward, he put his columns in motion to in- 
tercept him in the Wilderness. So rapid was the march of the Confederates, 
that on the morning of the 5th the two divisions of Ewell and Hill, coming by 
different roads, were, without being perceived, close upon the head of Grant’s 
column, which had just begun to move. But, as a mere matter of precaution, a 
few troops had been sent a little way down the road by which the Confederates 
were advancing, and so the action opened. Lee had a little miscalculated his 
spring. He was too soon instead of too late, and struck the head of Grant’s 
column instead of its centre, as he would have done two hours later. Grant 
was able to face around and meet the blow fairly. The battle of the day closed 
at night with no decisive result. Next morning the action was renewed, each 
side attacking at different points, neither being able to gain any decided advan- 
tage ; but by asudden rush the Confederates surrounded some outlying brigades 
and captured nearly 4,000 men. 

The morning of the 7th found both armies in a different mood from that of 
the day before. Both had thrown up breastworks during the night, and each, 
while willing to be assailed, was indisposed to attack the other. The Union 
losses had been about 15,000 killed and wounded, and 5,000 prisoners. The 
Confederates lost about 10,000, of whom few were captured. Otherwise the 
two days’ combat had been a drawn battle. Lee had failed to overwhelm or 
drive off his enemy ; Grant had turned the strong lines on the Rapidan only to 
find himself confronted in the Wilderness in a position equally unassailable. 
According to all precedent in the Army of the Potomac, he should have given 
up his plan and cast about for something new. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to detail the military operations 
of the next month. Grant’s guiding principle was to endeavor to strike the en- 
emy with a superior force ; and whenever he was found in a position too strong 
to be successfully assailed, to force him from it by moving around it and threat- 
ening to interpose between him and Richmond. Lee’s principle was to fall back 
from each position as it was turned, always keeping his army in a compact body ; 
for he had learned that with Grant he could not venture upon any of those haz- 
ardous strokes which he had successfully tried upon McClellan, Pope, and 
Hooker. Thus were brought about the engagements near Spottsylvania, 
May 12-20; North Anna, May 21-31; near the Chickahominy, June I-10, 
The upshot of all was that in this whole series of actions, from the Wil- 
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derness to Cold Harbor, excluding Butler’s futile operations near Petersburg, 
the Union loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners was about 55,000; that of 
the Confederates not far from 33,000. Grant, in the mean while, had received re- 
inforcements about equal to his losses, and Lee about half of his, so that rela- 
tively to his opponent he was weaker than at the opening of the campaign. 

The result of the battle of Cold Harbor, June 2, fought on the same ground 
which had been so hotly contested two years before, and where Grant was re- 
pulsed from the Confederate lines with a loss of 7,000 men, double what he in- 
flicted, decided that the campaign must take the shape of a formal siege of 
Richmond, which in the mean time had been elaborately fortified ; for however 
Grant might manceuvre, the result would be that Lee would fall back into his 
strong intrenchments. Two courses presented themselves to the Union com- 
mander: he might invest the city from the north, or by crossing the James lay 
siege to it from the south. So after making some tentatives, in the hope that 
Lee would fall into some error which would justify another direct assault, Grant, 
on the 14th of June, finally transferred his army across the James, and took up 
his position at the junction of the Appomattox and the James, midway between 
Richmond and Petersburg, 

The effective besieging force numbered about 150,000. The Confederates, 
what with Lee’s own army, the regular garrison of Richmond, and the forces 
brought from the Carolinas, numbered about 70,000. Napoleon has laid it down 
that 50,000, with adequate artillery, can defend a fortified city against six times 
their number. The Confederates had good reason to believe that, could they 
keep up their supplies, they might maintain Richmond against any probable 
force that could be brought against it. But the city was not provisioned for a 
siege. There were never accumulated supplies for a fortnight, and they were 
often reduced to sufficient for only two or three days. The problem before Lee 
was not so much to hold his lines as to guard the railroads through which pro- 
visions must reach him, To do this he must keep possession of Petersburg as 
long as possible. 

Neither side had hitherto apprehended the importance of Petersburg. 
This importance arose from the fact that it covered practically three of the five 
avenues of supply for Richmond, These were the Weldon Railroad, leading to 
Wilmington, whence mainly the supplies were brought from abroad ; the Lynch- 
burg or Southside road, leading to Tennessee, both centring at Petersburg : 
and the Danville road, running through the Carolinas to Georgia. Up to this 
time the city was entirely undefended by works or troops. On the roth of June 
Butler made a feeble attack, which was repelled by two Confederate regiments 
and a handful of cavalry. On the 16th the movement was repeated in consider- 
able force ; but Beauregard, who had come up from Charleston, got together 
8,000 men, held his ground, and during the night threw up defensive works, and 
on the next day was strongly reinforced from Richmond. On the 17th Grant 
renewed the assault, but only succeeded in forcing the enemy back to an inner 
and stronger line from which he could not be dislodged ; and so, in the words 
of Grant, “the army proceeded to envelop Petersburg as far as it could be 
done without attacking intrenchments,” which grew daily stronger until they 
formed a double line encircling the city. Grant proceeded to throw up works 
parallel with them, and thus on the 18th of June began the siege of Petersburg, 
which was to last nearly nine months. 

The essential offensive feature of Grant’s operations was to hold his lines 
directly in front of Petersburg, and to extend them southward until they reached 
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the railroads. Lee adopted the only possible counter-operations, to extend his 
lines in the same direction, and to attack any force which attempted to move 
beyond his right. The terrain south of Petersburg presented serious obstacles 
to the besiegers, and many advantages to the besieged. The region, covered 
with swamps and matted forests, was traversed by many small streams which 
must be crossed by the advancing force, while radiating from the city were sev- 
eral good roads by which the Confederates could strike the flank of any moving 
column, and after giving the blow fall back to their own defences. These blows 
were heavily given ; but by slow and almost imperceptible degrees during the 
autumn and winter the besiegers gained ground. First, in September the Wel- 
don road was destroyed for miles, so that the Confederates could receive no 
supplies from abroad except by making a long détour involving many miles of 
wagon transportation. At one time in December Lee had provisions for only 
nine days ; again for days his army was wholly without meat. Northern Vir- 
ginia had been overrun by Sheridan ; Georgia and most of the Carolinas by 
Sherman. ; 

When the spring of 1865 opened all men saw that the downfall of the 
Confederacy was close at hand. The Government on the first of March had 
actually in arms a million of men, of which, in case of need, half could be thrown 
upon Richmond. Lee’s army numbered upon paper 170,000, but of these 79,000 
were “absent” wholly and could never be recalled, and there were “ present for 
duty ” only 65,000, including the local garrison of the capital. Lee’s only hope 
was to abandon Virginia, move into North Carolina, unite with Johnston, and, 
with the 100,000 men whom he would then have, to fall upon Sherman. In any 
case the contest might be prolonged, and at least more favorable terms of peace 
secured. But this movement could not be undertaken until the roads had be- 
come passable and supplies accumulated at points along the proposed line of 
march. To this last object Lee devoted all his energies. Provisions for only a 
day or two at a time were brought to Petersburg; all else was gradually accu- 
mulated to the south. 

Grant, of course, divined all this, and his main purpose came to be to prevent 
any orderly retreat of the enemy. But the final blow came in an unexpected 
manner. Sheridan with the cavalry and a strong infaniry support was sent clear 
around the extremity of the Confederate lines until he reached the Five Forks, 
close by the Southside Railroad, along which Lee must retreat. This must be 
protected at all hazards. Lee, stripping his long line almost bare, got together 
15,000 or 20,000 men to meet Sheridan. They were defeated and dispersed at 
Five Forks on the 1st of April. On the next day Grant assaulted the centre of 
the thinly-manned defences, pierced them, and thus fairly cut the Confederate 
force in two. Nothing was now left for Lee except to surrender or make a 
hasty retreat, and try the desperate chance of a race for life or death, with a vic- 
torious army of thrice his force upon his flank and rear. All told, he had now 
40,000; but they were widely scattered. About 5,000 were on the railroad fif- 
teen miles to the south of Petersburg, where were 15,000; there were 5,000 in 
Richmond, ten miles below which were the remaining 15,000. When night 
came on the long lines were abandoned, and as morning dawned the entire Con- 
federate force was heading toward a point of junction midway between Richmond 
and Petersburg. Moving rapidly, with rations for but a single day, Lee had put 
a score of miles between himself and the enemy. A safe march of one day more 
would bring him to the junction of the railroads, whence, by destroying the 
bridges behind him, he hoped to keep ahead of any pursuit. 
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The movement was admirably planned; but its execution was thwarted by 
accident. On the morning of the 4th Lee reached Amelia Court House, where 
he had ordered large supplies of food to await him. But orders had been sent 
from Richmond that the train should move on to the capital to carry off the 
Government officials and archives. In the hurry and confusion of the moment 
no order had been given for unloading; the trains with all the stores of food 
moved on to Richmond, and when Lee reached the Court House he found not a 
morsel of food for his famishing troops. Thus at a time when every moment 
was precious he had no alternative but to halt, break up his force into small squads, 
and sweep the region around for such scanty supplies as might be gathered. 

This enforced delay proved fatal. Sheridan, moving parallel with Lee, but 
with the Appomattox between them, reached the railroad and barred the advance 
of Lee in that direction, while Grant was pressing hard upon his rear. We 
need not follow up the detaiis of the retreat. The famishing troops, assailed at 
every step, threw away their arms by regiments and dispersed, many of them 
giad to browse upon the tender shoots of the trees just bursting into bud. At 
length, when on the evening of the 7th they reached Appomattox, there were not - 
8,000 men with arms. Sheridan had preceded them, and lay right in their way. 
Gordon, who next day commanded the Confederate front, thinking that there 
was only cavalry, was minded to break through; but suddenly the cavalry 
moved aside like scenes of a theatre, and disclosed a strong line of infantry and 
artillery. Lee, seeing that all was lost, mounted his horse and rode slowly back 
to meet Grant, prepared to accept the terms of surrender which had already 
been offered, provided they were still open for acceptance. The two men who 
had for almost a year measured arms together now met. Most likely they had 
seen each other in Mexico well-nigh a score of years before ; but the Virginian, 
the favorite of Scott, and even then looked upon as the rising man of the army 
of the United States, most likely had hardly observed a certain Second Lieutenant 
Grant acting as regimental quartermaster, although breveted as first lieutenant 
for gallant services at Molino del Rey and Chapultepec. The meeting was 
brief, for there was little to be said, and neither was a man of many words, Lee 
must perforce accept of any terms. Never had a defeated commander or the 
army which he had led deserved more honorable terms ; and never were terms 
so honorable accorded to an utterly powerless enemy. They were, in brief, that 
the Confederate army should surrender arms, artillery, and public property, the 
officers retaining their side arms, private horses, and baggage ; and all, officers 
and men, upon giving their paroles not to take up arms against the Government of 
the United States, to be allowed to return to their homes, not to be disturbed by the 
United States authority so long as they observe their paroles and the laws where 
they may reside. And so closed on the 9th of April, 1865, the military career of 
Robert E. Lee. It had lasted not quite two years and ten months from the day 
when he was placed at the head of the Confederate Army of Virginia. 

If our analysis of the leading features of his campaigns is accepted, there 
can be little doubt as to the place which should be assigned to him among com- 
manders. His subordinate operations in Western Virginia, of which we have not 
spoken, gave no promise of eminence. Indeed, so unpromising were they that 
for months he was almost in disgrace ; and it was mainly due to the fact that his 
commission in the United States Army antedated that of any other general of 
the Confederacy, excepting the imbecile Cooper, that he was placed in command, 
Had Albert Sidney Johnston not been killed a few weeks before, he would in all 
likelihood have received the position. Had Lee died during the first year of his 
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command, he would have been fairly set down as Frederick of Prussia would 
have been had he died after his first campaigns. The operations in Mary- 

land, at Chancellorsville, and at Gettysburg gave no indications of great military 

capacity. But, like Frederick, he had the power of gaining wisdom from his own 

errors. He must be estimated by his best achievements. It is to be re- 

gretted that he had not written an account of his closing campaign; yet there 

is enough to warrant us in ranking it among the great defensive campaigns of 

history. The successful ones of Fabius against Hannibal, and two ot Frederick, 

are its equals. The unsuccessful one of Napolecn, when in 1814, with not more 

than 110,000 men, he well-nigh foiled the Allies, who had with 600,c00 poured 

into France, is its superior. That the one after three months closed at Eva, 

and the other after eleven months at Appomattox, detracts nothing from their 

merits. Lacking that broad grasp of mind which enables one to conduct wisely 

a great offensive campaign, history will not place Lee among the great captains 

of the world—with Hannibal and Cesar, with Frederick, Napoleon, or Welling- 

ton; hardly, we think, with Marlborough, Gustavus Adolphus, Ney, or perhaps } 
with two or three others of Napoleon’s marshals. We think that his place is by 

the side of Turenne and Masséna. 
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TO ZULEIKA. 





TRANSLATED, THROUGH THE GERMAN, FROM THE PERSIAN. 


HAT are the slender pine-tree, and eyes of the gazelle, 
Compared with thy slim form, and eyes where diamonds dwell ? 


What is the scent of Shiraz’s flower, blown hither from the south, 
Matched with the dainty-odorous breath of thy bewitching mouth ? 
What are the sweet songs all which Hafiz loves to sing, 

Beside the tender music Zuleika’s lips can bring? 

What is the rose’s blossom-cup on which the bulbul sips, 

Beside her rosy mouth and more than rosy lips? 

What are the sun and moon, and all the heavenly train, 

Which glow for her who walks in love across the flowery plain ? 
And what am I, and what my heart? What are my verses worth ?— 
Panegyrists and vassals to the fairest maid on earth ! 

JoEL BENTON 
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V.—CASUAL CRIMINALS. 
T a recent public meeting the Rev. Henry W. Bellows declared that there 
A are in the city of New York 30,000 professional thieves, 20,000 lewd 
women and harlots, 3,000 grog-shops, and 2,000 gambling establishments. Such 
statements as these, by a gentleman so distinguished as Dr. Bellows for strict 
adherence to attainable facts, prove the urgent necessity there is for this series 
of articles. In the present number I am to deal with that large casual class 
which gives rise to these gross exaggerations, and I cannot do a better public 
service than to say, by way of preface, that the professional criminals are less 
than 3,000, the public prostitutes living in 601 houses of ill-fame and using 
houses of assignation, not more than 5,000, the licensed grog-shops over 7,000 in 
number, and the gambling establishments, including 92 faro banks and all the 
places where lottery tickets are sold, less than 600. We are bad enough as it 
is, but if we were in anything like the condition as to our criminal, disorderly, 
and pauper classes asserted by common rumor, New York, rich and powerful as 
she is, could not sustain the burden. 

No class are more costly or in a certain way more offensive to the metropolis 
than those who drop into crime, as Mr. Wegg did into poetry, as an occasional 
interlude to more reputable employment. In consequence of the intense energy 
of its journals in collecting and commenting upon news, New York has acquired 
a reputation for lawlessness which, upon a candid consideration of all the facts, is 
found to be in a measure undeserved ; and it is further to the credit of the city 
that nearly ail the bad repute which rightfully belongs to it is due to its amateur 
instead of its professional criminals. 

In every great community made up of heterogeneous materials, there are al- 
ways a large number constantly hovering on the outermost edge of the law, where 
only the slightest influence is required to push them beyond it; and this is es- 
pecially trueof New York. No modern city has a population so mixed and in some 
portions more dense, or is so liable, from certain peculiarities in its system of 
government, to foster the disorderly classes which produce all of the casual crimes 
and much of the squalor of the great city. A population in which all nationalities 
are not only represented but intermingled, which is struggling with bitter intensity 
for bare subsistence, and which imbides from a vicious political systein a dan- 
gerous disregard for the rights both of person and property, is not one which 
can be expected to rigidly observe all the obligations of the law. The wonder is 
not that the prisons of the city are constantly crowded, and that its police force 
is overtasked by the disorderly classes, but that these lawless elements do not 
entirely defy restraint. A stranger wandering at random about the city, if com- 
petent to correctly judge palpable facts, will be amazed to encounter so little 
violence when he sees everywhere the most abundant provocation to outrages. 

The city has 7,071 licensed places where intoxicating liquors are sold, and 
the majority are dens where only the vilest stuff can be found. The best of 
fermented beverages has been contemned as maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
and it is not strange that the use of such as those’retailed in New York should re- 
sult in a single year in 32,721 arrests for intoxication, and in 14,935 for disorderly 
conduct; in arrests for assault and battery to the number of 6,799, and for the 
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more serious crime of assault where a deadly weapon was used 875 during the 
same period. This vast army of casual criminals has been steadily increasing 
from year to year, and by keeping pace with the increase in the number of 
liquor dens has shown the source of its recruitment. It is this army of casuals, 
rather than the comparatively small squads of professional thieves, which keeps 
the vast machinery for the administration of correctional law in constant opera- 
tion, at an annual expense to the tax-payers of the city of nearly $4,000,000. 

The maintenance of police force alone cost $2,837,836 in 1869, exclusive of 
building. And owing to the lavishness of New York in paying the highest 
possible rates for the least possible service, the five police courts cost nearly 
$200,000, the Court of Special Sessions only about $20,000, and the Court of 
General Sessions an enormous total which has never been distinctly divulged 
to the general public, but must approximate $150,000. This police force and 
these tribunals would rot in idleness had they only the professional outlaws to 
restrain or punish, and would scarcely be endured by the public which supports 
them. The fact is therefore evident, that a view of the nether side of New York 
would be incomplete without this presentation of the casual criminals. 

There is the high authority of a proverb for the declaration that “ when wine 
is in, wit is out,” and it is not strange that the stuff sold in the bar-rooms of 
New York impels men to play such fantastic tricks with the established usages 
of society as occasionally get them inside a prison. These constitute the 
most numerous, as they are the least reprehensible and most unfortunate, of 
our casual criminals. It is a terrible thing to get so drunk in New York as to 
fall into the hands of the police, for the debauch is followed by something much 
more serious than the splitting headache which is said to be its usual result. 
Men of property and general respectability can speak with the wisdom of sad 
experience of the depletion that awaits the unfortunate taken in the act of com- 
mitting the misdemeanor, known as “ being in the public street in a state of in- 
toxication.” So long as he is in the hands of the police, the culprit guilty of 
heinous offence is entirely safe. If he is arrested during hours when the magis- 
trate is sitting, he is rushed at once upon his fate by being taken immediately 
before that official, provided he is not too drunk; but at other hours he is 
locked up to await the next session of the court. When taken away his valua- 
bles, which had all passed into official keeping when he was incarcerated, are re- 
turned to him, and he is led away as a lamb to the slaughter. 

As producers of travesties upon law and justice, the police courts of New 
York are unequalled. Some of them occasionally regard the statutes provided 
for the cases presented before them, but it is always safe to suppose that the 
most of them will be a law unto themselves in any event, but especially so when 
dealing with intoxication. There are five police courts in the city, four of which 
are provided with two magistrates who sit alternate weeks, thus making in reality 
nine separate tribunals, and with two or three exceptions it makes little differ- 
ence to the inebriate which one he is taken before. If he is a poor miserable 
wretch, he is summarily dismissed with a commitment for ten days; but if he 
exhibits signs of being worth the plucking, he soon realizes how dreadful a thing 
it is to get drunk. The forms of law are of course rigidly observed, but the law 
has no stronger conviction than that it is proper to “ fight the devil with fire,” and 
is provided with a vast armory of weapons by which evil may be wrought with 
the possibility of some ultimate good being achieved. In criminal practice none 
of these weapons is so potent or so often used as the “commitment for exami- 
nation,” which means anything or nothing as the exigencies of each case may de- 
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mand. When dealing with intoxication, it means that the culprit stays in the 
prison below during the pleasure of the magistrate, who meantime informs the 
inquiring friends of the prisoner that he is fined $10, The law awards that sum, 
and the judge so relentlessly exacts it when there is the faintest chance of get- 
ting it, that it always comes before the prisoner goes, There are many cases 
where the unfortunate has the money on his person, when of course this device 
of temporary commitment is not used, as he hands over at once the amount de- 
manded, and is at liberty to go and sin as often on the same terms as he may 
please. When he has not the money at hand, he finds to his great sorrow that 
the penalty of the law is only a small part of the tolls he must pay on the road 
to liberty. He must communicate with his friends, and the court messenger 
never stirs without a fee. He is so unmanned by his new and dreadful position 
as a prisoner, that he is an easy prey to the harpies in the shape of shyster 
lawyers who infest these courts, and who persuade him that their influence or 
advocacy is a pearl of great price, and he pays for it accordingly. If in the end, 
when all expenses are counted up, he gets out for less than $50, he is fortunate, 
and the money is the least of th® losses entailed by his debauch. He has ever 
afterward the consciousness that he has been a criminal, however casually, and 
he has seen how great a mockery is the administration of justice which he en- 
joys, and he is never thereafter worth as much to himself or the community. 
There is nothing so likely to make a man forget his obligations both private and 
public as an experience, no matter how slight, in the police courts of the great 
city. 

But the hapless man who only gets drunk sees only the surface of a depravity 
that is wholly visible to but one class of criminals who habitually violate the 
law, but only casually encounter punishment. There are over six hundred 
houses of public prostitution in the city, and the inmates of at least half of them 
are made by the officials to understand in some way that they are criminals. In 
this case the police force is not free from reproach, for it is asserted as a general 
fact that blackmail is levied upon many of these houses as the price of tolera- 
tion, but in some cases tribute is exacted by the process familiarly known as 
“pulling.” Armed with a warrant which authorizes him to arrest the proprie- 
tress for keeping a disorderly house, a police captain or sergeant makes a sud- 
den raid upon the selected den at an hour when it is certain to have the most in- 
mates, and carries off captive everybody he finds in it. The prisoners being ar- 
raigned before the magistrate issuing the warrant, the penniless are discharged, 
those promising something better committed for examination, the proprietress 
held in nominal bail to keep the peace or for appearance at a trial which is never 
to occur, and that is all the public ever knows of the affair. It is to the credit 
of some of the magistrates that they will not issue these warrants, and to the po- 
lice captains or sergeants that few of them will have anything to do with the 
process if they can avoid it. There are a few, however, who seek it with an 
avidity that shows their purpose, and the frequency with which they use it is 
sufficient explanation of the anomaly presented in a small salary covering large 
expenditures. The same means have been employed to bleed the gamblers, and 
one police sergeant, who won the plaudits of the newspapers for his incessant ef- 
forts to put an end to the sinful ganie of faro, suddenly concluded his labors to 
that end by absconding with another man’s wife and some thousands of dollars 
which he had never earned. This was an extreme case, but in a modified form 
it is one that almost any luckless gambler, or any one of those sorrowful wrecks 
of womankind that float into the streets at nightfall, can tell you is constantly 
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occurring. Baited but hardly hampered by authority, known to be constantly 
beyond the pale of the law, but only molested at the dictates of capricious greed, 
there is but one class of casual criminals more to be pitied than these poor Mag- 
dalens. 

The second division of the army of casuals, comprising 14,935 persons ar- 
rested in a single year for disorderly conduct, is something of an annoyance, but 
scarcely a discredit to the metropolis. The misdemeanor is a vague if not glit- 
tering generality, and depends exclusively upon the fancy of the policeman 
making the arrest. There is no citizen whom it is safe to insure against being 
seized to answer the charge at the station house. The man of the most sterling 
worth and soundest discretion is liable to become involuntarily invoived in some 
street dispute, or to be one of many others happening to be spectators of some- 
thing occurring in a thoroughfare, which an arriving policeman, who knows noth- 
ing of the facts, may consider provocative of a breach of the peace ; and in that 
case it usually happens that if there is any one in the crowd having less to do 
than any one else with the disturbance, that one is taken to answer for it. All 
of these casuals are not of this character, but Where they are worse it is rarely 
that they are guilty of anything more serious than a disposition to wrangle 
without sufficient provocation. The crowding of men together generally leads 
to disputes that provoke or threaten breaches of the peace, and it is therefore 
natural that the tenement houses, where dozens of families are crowded into a 
limited space, should produce by far the larger portion of the annual crop of ar- 
rests for disorderly conduct. The offence never having malice as an ingredient, 
and being of a character so undefined that the most cautious citizen can never 
be certain of not committing it, there is every reason to believe that the sub- 
stantial ends of justice would be served by omitting it from the statutory list of 
acts liable to penalties. Its presence in the law gives the police patrolmen a dis- 
cretionary power that few use discreetly, and its absence would inflict no greater 
evil upon the community than to stay the uplifted hand of the law until some ac- 
tual crime had been committed. Generally prevention is better than cure, but 
in this case it is so impossible to say what is to be prevented, that the proverb 
does not apply. 

The next division of the casual host numbers only 6,799, and its turpitude is 
greater only in the degree that blows are more criminal than hot words. “ As- 
sault and battery,” as the law terms it, although there is rarely any battering 
and usually but little assault about it, is the simplest, most natural, and least re- 
proachful of the actual crimes of which the law takes cognizance. To strike an- 
other a blow with the “closed fist,” as the complaints allege, is certainly an 
overt breach of the peace, “against the peace and dignity of the State, and con- 
trary to the statute in such case made and provided,” but it does not brand the 
perpetrator as the most heinous of malefactors, nor even stamp him as a danger- 
ous character. When a man gets into an affray and uses no other than natural 
weapons, there may be much good left in him, and he is deserving of much greater 
consideration than is generally shown these violators of the law. Any of us are 
liable to let passion get the better of discretion, and so give the blow which the 
law declares a punishable misdemeanor; but it should not follow, as it often 
does, that if the casual criminal happens to be one able to satisfy the offended 
statute with exemplary damages, he should be mulcted accordingly. And he 
is further to be commiserated from the fact that whatever penalty is taken is 
exacted by the forms of law perhaps, but contrary to its letter, for the statistics 
show that final disposition is made of more than half these cases in the police 
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courts. Last year only 2,242 of these cases were examined in the Special Ses- 
sions, and it is fair to presume, from the general knowledge to be obtained of 
those institutions, that a large proportion of the remaining 4,557 had a most sor- 
rowful experience. Yet in mafy of the cases the offence in itself was trivial, and 
would have been fully punished by the brief imprisonment which must always be 
endured before a magistrate is reached. 

But these remarks apply to only a portion of those arrested for assault and 
battery, as there are many who get less of punishment than they deserve. 
Nothing breeds so fast in a great city liberally supplied with drinking saloons, 
as a reckless turbulence which is so akin to that malicious disregard of human 
life which is the essential ingredient of murder, that the difference is scarcely 
perceptible. A large proportion of the assaults being bar-room fights, an of- 
fence that is venial in itself becomes alarming in its suggestion of the enormous 
number of apprentices in the art of homicide which the city harbors. There are 
thousands of youths between fifteen and twenty-one years of age constantly 
roaming the streets, who give the city nearly all of its disrepute, and furnish 
nine-tenths of its murderers. Their first lawlessness is committed by the blow 
with the “closed fist,” but after a short season of this weak warfare on mankind 
they are apt to be armed with deadly weapons, and from being annoying pests 
become grave perils. They are casual criminals only during the brief years of 
boyhood, and soon ripen into habitual vagrants, thieves, or ruffians, and in each 
case become public burdens. Sodden with vile liquor, ready to give insult 
without provocation, indescribably filthy in language, person, and habits, they 
are entitled to a great deal less of grace at the hands of the authorities than they 
get. For they who deserve the most receive the least of the penalties meted 
out to the crime of assault and battery, and so generally escape all punishment 
that they comprise nearly the whole of the great number of cases where the of- 
fender is paternally told to go and sin no more, which injunction is so little re- 
garded that the admonition must be and is often repeated. 

The next division of the casuals, represented by 875 arrests during the last 
year of which police statistics have been published, is composed almost exclu- 
sively of those ruffians who have naturally advanced from the fist to the bludgeon, 
knife, or pistol. There is nothing unnatural in the fact that there have been this 
number of deadly affrays in New York in a single year, nor is there in it full jus- 
tification of all the reproach which has been heaped upon the city, but there is 
certainly in it a warning that must be heeded. The fact that murder is at- 
tempted 875 times in a single year, and avoided in all but about sixty cases by 
the accident that the inflicted wounds do not happen to prove fatal, is one of 
grave import, which is in no wise lessened by the other fact that almost without 
exception these felonious assaults are committed by casual and not by profes- 
sional criminals. In the long list of metropolitan murders during the past dozen 
years, the celebrated Rogers and Nathan crimes are almost the only ones done 
by professionals. Ninety times in a hundred homicide, attempted or completed, 
has liquor as the first cause, and is the work of those youthful ruffians who, be- 
ing reputably employed during the greater part of their time, are the most dan- 
gerous of all lawless characters during their periodical debauches. 

The latest murder reported at the time this article is written, is a most start- 
ling illustration of this general truth. Several young men, all under twenty-one 
years, all having trades at which they worked in the intervals between their 
drinking-bouts, and none of whom were known to be thieves, on a late Sunday 
entered a lager-bier saloon in First avenue. They demanded liquor, which be- 
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ing furnished they answered a request for payment by a combined attack upon 
the barkeeper, who having been knocked down, kicked, and beaten until he was 
disabled, one of the party, holding a pistol close to his head, fired a shot which 
produced death, and thus ended a wanton outrage with deliberate murder. 
These youths had barely escaped this horror scores of times before on the same 
day, during the whole of which they had been roaming, frenzied with drink, from 
saloon to saloon, everywhere demanding liquor and invariably refusing to pay 
for it. The terrible significance of this tragedy is not abated by the knowledge 
that while the Metropolitan Excise law was in force it could not have occurred 
when it did; for it makes little difference to a city where rum-crazed ruffians reel 
through the streets heavily armed, whether they use their deadly weapons on 
Sunday or some other day. 

If this were an exceptional case, it might be dismissed as a frightful anomaly ; 
but it is unfortunately an occurrence which happens every day, in a form modi- 
fied certainly by the chances of each affray, but with the ingredient of murder 
present in every instance. Almost every hour of every night some of these 
reckless ruffians are roaming about the city, loaded with revolvers or knives, 
ready to use their weapons on all occasions; and if they get through the night 
without an affray, it is due to accident rather than purpose. Out of the ranks of 
these lawless youths have come all those noted desperadoes of whom the late 
Dave O’Day was a leading example, and who have made New York a reproach 
the world over. Yet these men are not criminals in the professional sense, as 
they do not gain their livelihood by their lawlessness, but by some legitimate em- 
ployment, and their crimes are committed during their respites from labor. 
They are simply the natural products of a civilization that fires its recklessness 
with rum, then arms it with a pistol, and, turning it into the street to see what 
will come of it, pretends to be horrified when blood comes of it. There was a 
ghastly scene one morning in a basement eating house at the corner of Canal 
and Hudson streets, where a party of infuriated beasts had endeavored to bring 
a spree to a satisfactory end by the murder of their host, but had one of them- 
selves killed in his stead, and the city duly shuddered when presented with the 
horrible details. There was a companion picture to this warning scene pre- 
sented a few months later, when Dave O’Day, who was a‘chief actor in the first, 
died as he had lived, by the hand of violence. Again the city was appalled, and 
her rivals pharisaically rejoiced that they were not as she; but in neither case 
did the city strike, or her contemners advise her to strike, at the system which 
made possible these horrors, which were only exaggerations of incidents occur- 
ring every day. 

It is true that there must be some turbulence in a great city of mixed popu- 
lation, but it is also true that there are more displays of violence in New York 
than should be permitted. The experiment of restraining the liquor traffic was 
only a partial success, and that experiment having shown that in spite of all 
restriction a certain number of people will get drunk, and, being drunk, will 
disregard all law, divine or human, it should also have suggested the propriety 
of devising some more effectual safeguard for human life. If the ruffians only 
killed each other, there might be enough in this result to recompense the com- 
munity for the trampling on the law involved in reaching it ; but it unfortunately 
happens that the wrong man is generally killed, and it is therefore absolutely 
essential that something effective should be done to prevent them. It may be 
interfering with personal liberty to a dangerous extent, to make the mere carry- 
ing of any deadly weapon a felony; but all police experience goes to show that 
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this device will decrease the number of felonious assaults more than two-thirds, 
and that anything short of it will have no effect whatever in checking them. 
The law prohibits the carrying of what it terms “ concealed weapons,” but only 
such things as slung-shots are included in the designation, and it is a remarka- 
ble proof of the efficacy of the provision that the use of a slung-shot is a very 
rare occurrence in New York. The ruffian avoids the weapon with scrupulous 
care, because he knows that he is always liable to be arrested for intoxication or 
disorderly conduct, and if it is found upon him when searched at the station- 
house, the more frivolous charge is abandoned and he is sure of severe punish- 
ment for this violation of the statute. There can be no doubt that if the law in- 
cluded firearms and dangerous knives the effect would be the same; and with 
their teeth thus drawn, our drunken brutes would be comparatively harmless. 
As the experiment is manifestly worth trying, and would entail zo hardship upon 
the reputable citizens who never carry arms of any kind, it is singular that it has 
never been ventured upon. 

There is another class of casual criminals, and it is the one, with perhaps a 
single exception, which is “ more sinned against than sinning.” Ina single year 
7,031 persons have been arrested in the city for the crime of theft, of which number 
2,122 were accused of grand larceny, and 4,909 of petty pilfering. In the former 
case, sympathy would in nearly every instance be wasted if bestowed upon any 
of these prisoners, as they are offenders who have subsisted by crime for years 
and are beyond the chance of reformation. To one of any experience in the 
methods and appearance of criminals, there is generally little difficulty in recogiz- 
ing these veterans in warfare on mankind; but when a number of alleged petty 
thieves are arraigned at the bar of a minor tribunal, the casual is liable from 
mere carelessness to be considered as a professional and thus suffer gross injus- 
tice. The hardened thief is always so ready with a harrowing tale of pinching 
want and sudden temptation, that when it is the saddest truth that ever fell 
from human lips it comes to incredulous and unsympathetic ears, Yet in a city 
so over-crowded with struggling poor as this, a large proportion of the petty 
thefts are committed by persons more deserving of charity than censure. The 
professional outlaw who is worthy of being ranked as a public danger strikes at 
higher game than the unfortunate who, urged to crime by starvation, purloins 
some trifling article ; and although it would not be sale to say that the pettiness 
of the theft removes it in a moral sense from the list of crimes, these cases are 
always sufficiently questionable to claim more careful investigation than they 
often receive. I have seen more of such cases than I desire to ever see again; 
for whether the plea be true, or, being false, is so told as to appear true, thee ‘s 
more pleasant entertainment than to hear it unavailingly uttered at tne bar of 
justice, and I have heard it so uttered scores and scores of times. 

Once it was a woman whose rags and gaunt face, made terrible by the wolf- 
ish eyes, ought to have been full confirmation of her story, who told of a hus- 
band dying more from want than sickness, and of three children crying for 
bread. She had begged for it without avail, and at last had stolen it. The crime 
was a venial one at best, but the outraged law that could be so merciful at times 
to the brawler or murderer could not forgive this trivial transgression, and the 
suffering woman was sent to jail. Again it was a boy, not more than ten years 
old, who, dwarfed by penury, was small and puny. He, too, had the ravenous 
eyes and hollow cheeks which the full-fed professional thief cannot counterfeit, 
and he, too, told a story that, corroborated as it was by his appearance, ought to 
have gained kim forgiveness rather than punishment. In this case it was a shop 
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boy who toiled sixteen hours in each twenty-four for a pittance barely sufficient 
to keep life in his little body, and who had struggled hopefully until his widowed 
mother, stricken down by sickness, was starving at home. Then he stole a dol- 
lar from the till of the shop, and being detected by his master was handed over 
to the police and sent to the House of Kefuge as an incorrigible young rascal. 
What became of the mother I never knew, but most probably she starved to 
death, which is by no means an uncommon occurrence. Only yesterday, when 
looking over the mortuary tables for the week, I found marasmus credited with 
the taking of three lives, two of them being adults; want of proper food was 
most likely the origin. 

There was another case more sorrowful than either of these, for it handed a 
rarely beautiful young girl, in whom honest and virtuous instincts were yet 
strong enough to rebel against her fate, over to a life of shame and crime. 
Probably, it must be admitted, it was a diseased heart that had led her astray ; 
for being poor and vain, she had stolen a trifling ribbon from the shop where 
she wag employed. She had not the excuse of actual want nor of a desolated 
home ; but she was for all that only a casual in crime, and the law might, wisely 
tempering justice with mercy, have bid her go and sin no more. But the law 
on such occasions always seems to act as if it were very much afraid that crimi- 
nals are about to disappear from the earth, and therefore does its best to secure 
a future supply by so dealing with novices in wrong as to make sure that they 
shall become more experienced. So in this case the unfortunate girl was sent 
to prison, where her beauty made her fatal friends. She came out with that con- 
vict stain which the uncharitableness of the world makes indelible, and she was 
naturally forced to take refuge with her prison associates. The last I heard of 
her she was a professional shop-lifter, and the companion of a noted sneak thief. 
Such as she is the law made her, and as she is certain to afford it a reasonable 
amount of occupation, it ought to be satisfied with its work. 

These may be called extreme cases, but they are such as are liable to occur, 
and, for all any one knows to the contrary, do occur every day. Nor is it unusual 
for apparently able-bodied men to plead pinching want as an excuse for larceny, 
and although it is not to be expected that they should receive the same sym- 
pathy as women and children, their tales are often literally true. Thousands of 
men annually drift into the great city, victims of the delusion that it is an open 
mine to every comer, and it would be strange if many of these were not forced 
to beggary and some to crime. Generally they are men who are untrained in 
any skilled industry, and totally unfitted for those higher spheres of human 
labor in which there is plenty of room in town and country alike. Therefore 
these men become casual thieves for the means of subsistence, chiefly because 
they have not the means to get away from the city where they have first dis- 
covered their helplessness. Such men might be nothing but public burdens 
anywhere, and certainly are nothing else in the city; yet it is impossible to be 
entirely unmoved when they tell how they have sought for work without finding 
it, and were finally driven to theft. Be the measure of their sin what it may, 
they are entitled to mention as forming a large company in the host of casual 
criminals. 

There is yet one other class of these incidental doers of evil that is apt to 
make a man of common humanity snap his fingers in the face of the law that is 
responsible for its existence. Poverty is closely akin to crime the world over, 
but an ordinance of the city of New York makes it an offence punishable with 
arrest and imprisonment to beg in the public streets. It is pleaded in extenua- 
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tion of this device for the propagation of crime, that the city bountifully provides 
for its really poor, and the law is intended to suppress only the charlatans who 
have made beggary a profession. Whatever its purpose, it has worked evil and 
evil only. It is more often enforced against children, who have been sent into 
the streets by their parents to beg than against any one else. It is freely 
granted that these children are a great annoyance in public places, and that the 
parents spend the money thus obtained in rum, and yet the wisdom of the ordi- 
nance is denied. For it happens when the law is put into practice that it is 
chiefly used to rid the fashionable theatres of these children, who gather at the 
entrances to solicit alms of the arriving patrons. This is, of course, at an early 
hour of the evening, when the courts are closed for the day, and the child then 
arrested is necessarily taken to a station house. If held, as many of them are, 
they are locked up for the night in cells, where they are surrounded with thieves, 
prostituies, and drunkards, and where they are exposed in a single night to 
more corrupting influences than any child ought ever to encounter. It is impos- 
sible that they should be unharmed by this experience, and the fact is that they 
are often made by that one night thieves or vagabonds for life. They might be 
such without it, but the ordinance is entitled to the credit of changing a doubt 
into a certainty, and might itself be suppressed because of that merit with profit 
to the public. The time may come when law-makers will realize what a very se- 
rious thing it is to lay hands upon children and thrust them into prisons, and 
when they do the land will be burdened with fewer of both casual and profes- 
sional criminals. 

The principal divisions of the casual army have now been reviewed, but there 
are several small bands of skirmishers, one of which must be briefly mentioned. 
Meanest of all the casuals are the blackmailers, whose achievements are a libel 
upon crime. Any respectable burglar would scorn to watch his neighbor or 
friend for the purpose of taking him in the act of a peccadillo, which being 
known would destroy his family peace or standing in society, and then charging 
the highest attainable price for his silence. Yet this is what the blackmailers do 
whenever the opportunity is presented, and it is only because of the infrequency 
of this that they are not always professional instead of being generally casuals, 
who spy out the infirmities of friends as a means of profitably employing the 
odd hours of their worthless lives. Seldom punished, as those entrapped in their 
meshes dread the publicity that punishment involves, and will not prosecute 
them, the blackmailers, who are sometimes men, but oftener women, ply a 
trade that is as safe as it is infamous; and cases have been known where it was 
so remunerative as well, that a single victim has been plucked of thousands of 
dollars. More heartless and depraved than any professional thief, these human 
vampires are a pest of civilization, which would not be endured were their deeds 
less infamous or their numbers greater. Fortunately for themselves and to the 
credit of humanity, no class of criminals is so small or has so few recruits. 

Except for the presence among them of these few monsters, it might be said 
of the casual criminals as a whole that they are the victims of circumstances or 
of a recklessness born of a legal blunder and nurtured by a vicious system. 
With the exception of this one class, their crimes, even when so serious as the 
shedding of blood, never have their origin in total depravity. 

EDWARD CRAPSEY, 
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terrible emotions, are inseparably connected with the dead. Sorrow for 
friends departed is a passion whose gloom darkens the whole texture of human 
history, the whole extent of living experience. Few indeed are the living who 
have not mourned for the dead. Only little children too young to know what 
death is, or unfortunates bereaved of intellect and far more pitiable than those 
bereaved of life, can be free from such sad remembrances ; unless there be a few 
wretches so utterly friendless as to have possessed no one to lose, or so utterly 
brutal as to possess the intelligence of man without the human heart. 

There are many times more graves than houses. The dead are far more than 
the living. “ Adiit ad plures” was the softened phrase by which the Romans 
intimated that any person was deceased—“he has departed to the majority.” A 
moment’s reflection will show that this disproportion must have always existed ex- 
cept during a small number of years—a few generations immediately after the 
creation of the human race—and, moreover, it rapidly increases. Each successive 
generation of living men is but very little more numerous than the preceding ; 
but each generation unfailingly swells the innumerable procession of the de- 
parted with its whole number, without missing a single one. 

Accepting what is called the usual chronology and the most usual estimate 
of the earth’s population, a few figures will show that for every living soul that 
treads the earth not less than one hundred have died and have been buried be- 
neath her surface, or deposited with other funeral rites than those of interment, 
or left, as in the case of the carnage of many a battle, or of shipwrecks, volcanic 
eruptions, or earthquakes, to the chances of unburied exposure. 

The distinction between Christian sepulture and other methods is not so 
much in its exemplification of natural affections, not even in the idea of an undy- 
ing soul, as in the greater beauty and nobility of the beliefs concerned, of the 
habits of thought based on those beliefs, and consequently of the observances 
and commemorative customs which prevail. 

The lowest motive for the burial or equivalent disposition of the dead is the 
removal of the remains from contact with the senses while being reduced to their 
elements again. This is not the only motive in any known case. Even the 
most brutal and degraded of human beings feel an instinctive reverence for that 
which was so lately their fellow being and familiar friend. And, it may be 
added, the custom prevailing among some of the North American Indians and 
in Laos, in southeastern Asia, of leaving the remains to waste away in a tree, or 
on a scaffolding high enough to protect them from wild animals, shows that 
other considerations may easily outweigh this one of mere convenience. A sim- 
ilar conclusion must be drawn from the custom of the Parsees of exposing their 


’ | ‘HE holiest and the most awful associations, the sweetest and the most 


dead upon an elevated platform, where they are left to be devoured by birds of 
prey. In this case the motive, or one of the motives, is to obtain an augury of 
the fate of the deceased. If the birds destroy the right eye of the dead first, it is 
concluded that he is happy ; if the left eye, the contrary. 

The truth is, that what is called animism, that is, the doctrine of souls or 
the belief in a future state, is all but universal among human beings ; so much 
so that there is reason for believing that this doctrine is really not a thing 
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learned, but actually a part of the mind itself. It is this belief more than any 
other which has determined modes of sepulture and accompanying observances, 
both heathen and Christian, and which has in fact shaped the whole range of 
human dealings with the dead, not merely from the earliest times of which we 
have any record, but in times long before any history, and of which these very 
observances have often become the only testimony. 

The almost universal form in which this belief has been shown in rites of 
sepulture has consisted in sending or leaving companions or property with the 
deceased. Women, slaves, or companions, horses or dogs, were slain and con- 
sumed upon the funeral pile, or slain and left within the tomb of the deceased. 
Weapons, garments, household goods, ornaments, money, in short whatever had 
been most convenient or necessary in life, was left in the tomb or burned on the 
funeral pile for use by the departed in the other world. So wide-spread was this 
practice, and with such full faith and comprehensive integrity was it carried out, 
that nation after nation has been rescued from oblivion, and even described as to 
its manners and customs, its attainments in the arts of peace and war, its whole 
nature and grade of civilization, almost or entirely by means of its tombs and 
their conteats. The quantity and real value of these deposits have often been 
enormous. Vast treasures, whether computed by mere bullion values, as works 
of art, or as sources of information, have been extracted from the barrows of the 
Scythian steppes, the rock tombs of Egypt, the cemeteries of Etruria, the burial 
places of the Peruvians ; and great sepulchral treasures are doubtless still await- 
ing discovery in many parts of the world. In one Etrurian tomb, opened by the 
Italian antiquary Carlo Avolta in 1826, were found two lances, eight javelins, a 
sword with a golden hilt, a great bronze vase containing the remains of the war- 
chariot of the dead, which had been burned, six large bronze shields elaborately 
chased, a vase, cup, and urn of bronze, a large table of polished red limestone, a 
crown of lilies of pure gold, a pile of smaller vases supposed to have contained 
offerings, and eight large vases of terra cotta. What Signor Avolta saw in the 
first moments of his gaze into this tomb constituted one of the most interesting 
sights ever beheld by mortal man. He was superintending the repairs of a 
public road, when a laborer, striking a stone with his pick, broke a hole through, 
showing that it was part of the roof of a cavern. “I stooped down,” says Avol- 
ta, in relating the story, “and what was my amazement to see through this hole 
a warrior lying in state upon a bed of stone. He was clothed in full armor and 
looked like a living man; but while I gazed his figure trembled and he van- 
ished away.” He waited, “hoping that the illusion would return,” but in vain ; 
and having broken a way in, he “ found the armor and the body crumbled into 
dust, and nothing remaining but some bits of a yellow woollen garment and some 
fragments of bone.” In another Etruscan tomb, opened by the Archpriest Re- 
gulini and General Galassi about the same period, were found an immense 
breastplate of gold with two shoulder-buckles and chains of the very finest work- 
manship, the fillets and ornaments of a golden head-dress, the golden relics of 
a mantle flowered with that metal, a considerable quantity of round bronze 
shields, spears, lances, and arrows, a bronze bier, a tripod with lumps of per- 
fume upon it, which proved on burning to be so strong that the experimenters 
had to leave the room, a large number of small images in terra cotta, some 
large earthen wine and oil jars and vases, the wheels of a funeral car, a curious 
inkstand or bottle with an alphabet of the Etruscan language upon it, a number 
of highly ornamented silver vases of various forms, and other articles. It was 
computed that Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Carino, received from the sale of 
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the vases, golden and bronze ornaments, utensils, etc., found in Etruscan tombs 
upon his estates, within a few years after his acquiring the principality, a total 
of forty thousand louis, equal to about $192,000. It is believed that a million 
of dollars worth of gold was taken from the graves of a single Peruvian “ huaca,” 
or cemetery, in the year 157 

It is characteristic of the frivolous nature of the Chinese beliefs about spirit- 
ual things, that instead of destroying real values with their dead they burn paper 
similitudes of them. This idea of preserving real values for the living, and of 
sending as it were the phantoms of possessions to accompany the spirits of their 
owners, was one very likely to occur to the Chinese mind, which is sharp, prac- 
tical, cold, and selfish. It has occurred to other minds. A pagan warrior once, 
as he carried off a fine war-club from a tomb, where it had been deposited by 
some less acute reasoner, explained his action to a missionary by remarking, 
“ Spirit club go with dead man.” It is the same idea with the very ancient one 
which governed the management of sacrifices in which the gods were solemnly 
accommodated with the smell of roast meat, while the priests and worshippers 
with equal solemnity ate the meat itself. For the most part, however, the fu- 
neral gifts of mankind have been unreserved, without any second thought, and a 
testimonial in sorrowful good faith of the sincerest affection and solicitude. 

The practice of providing secure and lasting resting-places for the remains, 
as well as the elaborate means often used to preserve the remains themselves, 
are to be referred to another belief closely related to that of existence after 
death. This is the doctrine that the material body of the dead in its own proper 
substance is to be in some way or at some time part of the individuality of the 
deceased in the future state. 

With an incompleteness of reasoning which seems necessarily to attend un- 
enlightened thinkers, the ancient nations confounded the immaterial and the ma- 
terial in this belief. But the prodigious toil and excessively elaborate precau- 
tions by which they strove to accomplish their reverential and affectionate pur- 
pose, have afforded some of the most singular and wonderful of all memorials of 
past times. Some nations endeavored to preserve the entire remains of their 
dead friends, as the Egyptians did. Others seem to have considered that the 
essential individuality was dependent upon the hard parts of the body alone, and 
they therefore preserved only the bones. This is stili the practice of the Chi- 
nese. Others supposed that indestructibility was the criterion to be used, and 
therefore only preserved the ashes of the deceased, after having consumed all 
that fire, the most destructive of known agencies, would devour. Among all 
these beliefs in an indispensable residuum of the body, perhaps the most curi- 
ous was the fanciful conceit of the Jewish Rabbins that the only really incor- 
ruptible portion of the body is the os coccygts, the terminal bone of the spine, 
which they call Zwz,; around which, as a nucleus, according to their belief, all the 
other constituent substances of each separate body will assemble at the sum- 
mons of the Last Judgment. 

Far more universal than the endeavor to preserve the identity of a bodily 
semblance was the practice of providing a safe and permanent resting-place for 
the remains. The Great Pyramid, believed to be the oldest existing human 
structure, is commonly supposed to have been a tomb, although there are those 


who believe that it was erected for the purpose of serving as an astronomical ob- 


servatory and a standard of measurement. The natural repository of a cavern 


or hollow in the rock was very early used for the purpose of sepulture, and the 
first burial place mentioned in the Scriptures is the cave of Machpelah, pur- 
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chased by Abraham of Ephron the Hittite, with formalities which show that 
more than eighteen hundred and fifty years before Christ separate family bury- 
ing places were customarily used and that the same feeling of reverence for 
them as depositories of the dead, prevailed then as now. 

Of the “seven wonders of the world,” two consisted of famous sepulchres— 
the Pyramids and the Mausoleum. Of these, the former are still standing. 
The latter, during the Middle Ages, was made part of one of the fortresses of 
the Knights Hospitallers, and its relics, including the colossal statue of King 
Mausolus, were purchased of the Turks by the British Government, brought to 
England, and in 1857 deposited among the collections of the British Museum. 
The rock tombs of Petra, the vast and crowded catacombs of Egypt, the name- 
less barrows or funeral mounds dotted over so many parts of the world, as well 
as the more recent catacombs of Rome, the elaborate ancient sepulchral struc- 
tures of Etruria, of Rome, of Greece, of India, in fact it may almost be said of 
all the nations that have had a history, constitute one of the widest, most varied, 
most profoundly interesting and affecting of all the fields of historical and anti- 
quarian investigation. In the Old World and the New, among the Turanian, 
the Semitic, and the Aryan races alike—to adopt the latest of the summary di- 
visions of our species—in the earliest ages as powerfully as to-day, the feeling 
of reverence for the dead and the desire to commemorate their names and to 
preserve their relics have been active. In the depths of northern Chinaa recent 
traveller has viewed with emotion the thirteen great tombs of the thirteen Em- 
perors of the Ming dynasty, partly hewn and partly erected, along the sides of 
a deserted valley among the mountains. On the opposite side of the world the 
thoughts of students are carried back to a period probably remoter and to peo- 


ple far more mysteriously obscure, by the funeral mounds of North America and 


the sepulchres of Peru. 
These ancient funeral rites have exemplified sorrow for the departed, and 


loving remembrance of them. But when the Christian religion entered into the 
world, it brought a perfecting beauty to the sentiment and to the practice of 
sepulture, just as it did to all the parts of life, whether material or mental. Not 
until we find Christian burials in distinction from heathen or even Jewish ones, 
do we find the expression of positive and elevated hope and faith both for the 
dead and the living, either in the prevailing views on the subject or in the rites 
and accessories that embodied those views. The heathen tombs were costly 
and magnificent beyond any that Christians have built. The Mausoleum, 
the castle of St. Angelo, the Taj Mahal (reputed the finest specimen of archi- 
tectural splendor in the world, and which cost more than $15,000,000), are intrin- 
sically far beyond any existing monuments of Christian sepulture in importance. 
Yet almost in proportion to this very importance as edifices do they sink in 
real significance. The lavish splendor of all Shah Jehan’s jewelry, piled to- 
gether for the dead queen whom he never expected to see again, meant far less 
than one of those humble Christian headstones that record the survivors’ hope 
of an eternal life, and the sure and certain hope of a future happy meeting. The 
greater the labor and expense incurred in heaping up splendor above the re- 
mains, the stronger is the evidence that nothing better was hoped for in the 
hereafter. In short, the pagan sepulchral observances, collectively considered, 
indicate either a hopeless grief or at most a dim and imperfect materialist notion 
of future existence. Even the Mohammedans, whose religion has attained to 
the sublime intellectual conception of the unity of God, rise no higher in 
their views respecting the dead than to the indifference or at best the unintel- 
ligent resignation which belongs to their iron fatalism. A high spiritual belief 
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respecting those who are gone, a living hope about them, and an actual basis 
and habit of happiness in the doctrines concerning them, are not to be traced in 
human history until the time of Christ. 

This comparsion will be found to hold good equally in respect to sepulchral 
observances, separate interments, single tombs, monuments, and edifices, and to 
the practice of burying collectively and in cemeteries. This practice has nat- 
urally prevailed from time immemorial. It began, no doubt, with the associa- 
tion of the remains of single families in family burying places, and was naturally 
extended further as men assembled in larger and larger multitudes, and settled 
in cities, so that there has been no great city of the living without its attendant 
cities of the dead. Among the ancients, these collective depositories were often 
hewn in the rock. The Etruscans seem, in some cases, to have adorned with 


trees the magnificent assemblages of tombs in which their princes and great 
men were buried ; but this seems to have been done as a religious or symbolic 
rite. In like manner, the Turks plant cypresses in their cemeteries, as part of 


the observances of the burial. 

The practice of burying in holy ground has prevailed, either universally or 
among a great portion of Christendom, during the whole history of Christianity. 
Such burials were for a long time allowed beneath church edifices, or within 
graveyards immediately around them, even in the midst of populous cities, 
This practice has only in very recent times been in some measure discontinued, 
from sanitary considerations of irresistible weight and whose neglect for so long 
a period seems unaccountable. Until after the meeting of the French Constituent 
Assembly in 1789, interments were allowed within the walls of Paris; and the 
revolting pictures of the graveyards attached to the London parish churches in 
the romances of Charles Dickens are familiar to all. 

During the present century, however, the progress of sanitary science and 
the rapid diffusion of just thought and good taste have operated together to in- 
troduce the practice of burial exclusively outside of great cities, and within 
cemeteries spacious in extent, and so planned and managed as to be beautiful in- 
stead of revolting, to suggest thoughts of tenderness and hope instead of gloom 
and horror, and at the same time, like all the other great modern improvements, 
to diminish expense while increasing usefulness and beauty. The rapidity with 
which this method of interment has been adopted in recent times may be judged 
from the fact, that around London alone since the year 1832 at least nine large 
rural cemeteries have been opened—one of them, the London Necropolis and 
National Mausoleum, occupying two thousand acres of ground. 

Among the English rural cemeteries, that of Bunhill Fields is one of the 
most famous, ‘1s it is one of the oldest. It is nowin the heart of London. It 
was opened in 1665, and holds the remains of Dr. John Owen, John Bunyan, Daniel 
De Foe, and many other eminent Englishmen, especially dissenting divines. 
In the year 1850, after one hundred and eighty-five years’ use, having become 
fully occupied, it was formally closed. Kensal Green Cemetery is perhaps the 
best known of the more recent English rural burying places. The celebrated 
French cemetery of Pére la Chaise is too well known to require any description. 
Similar places of interment exist near all the chief towns of Europe, and are 
often laid out and kept with great taste and care. 

The practice of substituting the beautiful creations of the landscape garden- 
er’s art for the bleak and grim and neglected gloom of a mere graveyard, was 
not very early adopted in the United States. No people has surpassed ours in 
attection for the living, or in affectionate remembrance of the dead. And yet, of 
all the forbidding localities on earth, few indeed could be more depressingly 
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cold and unhappy in aspect and influence than an old-fashioned country grave- 
yard, set thick with mossy head-stones of slate, free-stone, granite, or marble, 
slanting in every direction and at every slope, or fallen quite flat, according to 
the number of the frosts that have heaved at them, overgrown with weeds and 
brambles, and with here and there the barren turfless mound of a new-made 
grave staring blankly out from among the rank grass or tangled blackberry 
bushes. The impression conveyed by such a miserable nook, is one of cold 
and selfish forgetfulness. And yet the impression would be utterly wrong. 
The defect is of ignorance, not disposition. Those whose religious views are 
peculiarly abstract and elevated in intellectual character, may easily under- 
estimate the importance of considerations addressed to the eye, and of the asso- 
ciations depending thence. In proportion to the clearness and fulness of a be- 
lief in an intelligent immortality, it might easily be that the mortal and perish- 
ing remains of the departed would be forgotten, while their real selves were 
even the more intensely remembered. 

The practice of interment in large and ornamental public cemeteries was, 
however, adopted in America as soon as in England. Kensal Green was opened 
in 1832, while Mount Auburn was incorporated in 1831. The first public orna- 
mental burying ground in the United States, however, dates thirty-five years 
further back. In 1796 James Hillhouse of New Haven, Conn., well known as 
a man of fine taste ‘and broad and thorough culture, as well as great energy, 
wisdom, and public spirit, himself bought ten acres of land outside the city for 
the purpose, obtained next year a charter for himself and a few friends, and es- 
tablished what is now “ The City Burial Ground of New Haven,” and which, 
though not at all competing in size or in breadth of design with later cemeteries, 
is well kept, well arranged and shaded, solemn with the associations of three 
generations of men, and still an honorable monument to the taste and energy 
of its founder. 

The greater cheapness of land in America has facilitated the establishment 
of public cemeteries, and there are probably twice as many large, highly-adorned, 
and well-kept public rural cemeteries in the United States as in Great Britain. 
We may name a few of the principal ones established between 1831 and 1865, in 
the order of their age. Such are: Mount Auburn, Boston; Laurel Hill, Phila- 
delphia; Greenwood, New York; Allegheny, Pittsburgh; Spring Grove, Cin- 
cinnati; Cave Hill, Louisville; MountHope, Rochester; Forest Lawn, Buffalo ; 
Bellefontaine, St. Louis; Glenwood, Washington; Rose Hill, Graceland, and 
Oakland, all three at Chicago; Mt. Olivet, Nashville; Woodlawn and Cypres@ - 
Hills, New York; Crown Hill, Indianapolis; Mountain View, San Francisco ; 
Cedar Hill, Hartford. Of these, Spring Grove is the largest, containing 443 
acres ; Greenwood contains 413 acres; Allegheny Cemetery, 360 acres; Belle- 
fontaine and Woodlawn, 325 each; and Glenwood, the smallest, go acres. 

In nearly all these public cemeteries of the present day, usually described as 
“rural cemeteries,” the separate lots are left to be finished and adorned, the 
graves to be dug, and the monuments or tombstones to be erected almost unre- 
strictedly as individual owners may prefer. This has led to one result that great- 
ly detracts from the landscape beauty of such a cemetery as a whole. Very 
great and very well deserved praises have Jong been bestowed upon the land- 
scape, floral, and artistic attractions of Mount Auburn, Greenwood, Laurel Hill, 
etc. Yet no one with a true and sensitive feeling for natural beauty can have 
avoided noticing how very much the numerous and crowded enclosures by which 
the separate lots are shut off from each other, and the equally obvious crowding 
of the innumerable tombs and gravestones, break up the surface of the ground, 
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cut it into unsymmetrical sections, destroy the effect of slopes and of levels, 
and chop up what should be the broad and noble features of one great picture 
into a confused and crowded multitude of what seem like petty yards or pens, 
Such a prospect impresses the beholder with a sense of narrowness, restraint, 
confinement, somewhat like that produced by looking down upon the inte- 
rior of one of those city squares where the space between two rows of houses 
is jealously boxed off into small secluded spaces by a net of inaccessible 
palings. This effect may not be obvious from a distance, especially where the 
trees and shrubbery have had time to grow into appropriate masses and in some 
measure to cover the ground. But it forces itself upon the eye as we ride 
through the avenues of such a place, staftling and wearying the vision, and sug 
gesting the questions, What is there to shut out? Why must the tenants of 
these peaceful habitations be so heavily walled in ? 

To escape this defect in the management of rural cemeteries, to complete 
the system of beautifying the resting places of departed friends by what seems 
the sole remaining important improvement of which they are capable, was left 
to be devised and executed in our own country, though by a citizen of foreign 
birth, and within a very few years. 

This improvement constitutes the main feature of what has been called the 
“Jandscape lawn method.” This method applies to the cemetery grounds the 
principles of the art of landscape gardening, modified no further than is neces- 
sary for the purpose of burial. It secures to these grounds a combination of all 
the natural and artificial beauties of which they are capable, by uniting into one 
general plan all the effects of scientific landscape gardening, enhanced by what- 
ever can be added by the sculptor’s art. 

The landscape lawn method for rural cemeteries was originated and first car- 
ried out in practice by Mr. Adolph Strauch, superintendent and landscape gar- 
dener of Spring Grove Cemetery at Cincinnati, It is a curious and interesting 
circumstance, however, that the idea may be traced to the Chinese, and dates 
back to a period before the Christian era; and that its application and modifica- 
tion in its present form were suggested to Mr. Strauch by no less an intermedi- 
ary than the celebrated natural philosopher Alexander von Humboldt, in whose 
“Cosmos” (Bohn’s edition, vol. ii., pp. 463, 464) are the following passages, 
which are well worth transcribing here: 

“The art of laying out gardens consists in an end®avor to combine cheerfulness of aspect, luxuriance of 
growth, shade, solitude, and repose, in such a manner that the senses may be deluded by an imitation of rural 
nature. Diversity, which is the main advantage of free landscape, must therefore be sought in a judicious 
choice of soil, an alternation of chains of hills and valleys, gorges, brooks, and lakes covered with aquatic 
plants. Symmetry is wearying, and exxui and disgust will soon be excited in a garden where every part be- 
trays constraint and art.”"—-Liru-TsCHEU, an ancient Chinese writer. 

In the great descriptive poem written in the middle of the last century by the Emperor Kien-Long in 
praise of the former Mantchou capital, Mukden, and of the graves of his ancestors, the most ardent admira- 
tion is expressed for free nature when but little embellished by art. The poetic prince shows a happy power 
in fusing the cheerful images of the luxuriant freshness of the meadows, of the forest-crowned hills, and the 
peaceful dwellings of men, with the sombre picture of the tombs of his forefathers. ‘The sacrifices which he 
offers in obedience tothe rites prescribed by Confucius, and the pious remembrance of the departed monarchs 
od warriors, form the principal objects of this remarkable poem. A long enumeration of the wild plants and 
animals that.are natives of the region is wearisome, like every other didactic work ; but the blending of the vis- 
ible impressions produced by the landscape, which serves, as it were, for the background of the picture, with 
the exalted objects of the ideal world, with the fulfilment of religious duties, and with the mention of great his- 
torical events, gives a peculiar character to the whole composition. 

It thus appears that this extraordinary people, who originated long ago so 
many invaluable conceptions which they never developed, that their history 
might almost be called a catacomb of embalmed ideas, had at this early time ar- 
rived at a just conception of the principles of landscape gardening generally, of 
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the true idea of a place of burial, and of the beauty and interest to be attained 
by combining them. 

Mr. Strauch has for about fifteen years been developing his system at Spring 
Grove; and that singularly beautiful place now affords a very competent exam- 
ple of the attractiveness to be attained by it. This method effectively avoids in- 
terrupting and jostling details ; it does not fritter away the natural capabilities of 
the ground for landscape effect, while it perfectly respects all individual rights 
and much enhances the attractiveness and beauty of individual memorials. 
Fences, balustrades, curbs, copings, or enclosures of any kind around the sepa- 
rate lots are not used, small metallic or other permanent boundary marks flush 
with the surface of the earth being employed instead. A single monument is 
erected in the centre of each lot, and the graves are grouped according to a spe- 
cified and convenient plan around it, each marked by a stone or tablet, rising 
but a little above the ground. A tree is sometimes planted instead of this mon- 
ument, and with good effect. Small isolated flower-beds and the like, managed 
by individual proprietors, are disused, as they patch and deform the scenery. 
This provision does not, however, interfere with the poetic and beautiful custom 
of strewing flowers or garlands upon a grave, or the rearing of flowering plants 
or shrubs there. Flower-beds are used, but under the direction of the cemetery 
authorities, and as a part of the general cemetery plans. 

The landscape as a whole, under this system, retains all its original beauties. 
They are developed and multiplied by the resources of the gardener’s art. And 
the sculptures and other memorials which are added under this method of man- 
agement, while they serve every purpose of commemoration, cannot interrupt the 
general beauty of the scene, but, on the contrary, assist and heighten it. It re- 
quires but little consideration to see that the erection of a smaller number of 
monuments, which are singly of a higher order of design and execution, must 
produce an effect far more impressive than is often done by crowding together 
small and cheaply made memorials, until the place intended for the quiet abode 
of departed and beloved friends wears the heterogeneous, bustling look of a 
prosperous stone-cutter’s yard. 

A well-planned cemetery, however, laid out according to the method which 
has thus been very imperfectly outlined, is full of the most elevated associations, 
and embodies a singularly wide range of beauty. There is a broad and lovely 
landscape, varied with woods and groves and single trees, where the knowledge 
and taste of the artist have combined into one harmonious collection the forest 
graces of many regions. Quiet lakes and gentle streams diversify and relieve 
the effect of green slope and wooded level. The quiet safety of the place fills 
the shade with many birds, whose graceful forms and swift movements and 
musical songs give to a spot which is essentially one of the highest results of 
civilization an attraction usually found only in distant woods and lonely fields. 
As in the case of the forest growth of the place, the conditions of its keeping al- 
low of the addition of many beautiful birds of foreign kinds to those native on 
the spot. Nor are the lawns and slopes diminished and degraded in their 
beauty by the selfish and exclusive effect of the minute partitions so common in 
places of burial. The recollection of the departed is inseparable from the place ; 
but it is left to its own impressive solemnity. They are felt to be resting in 
their place, as equal in their last abodes as their souls are before the Almighty. 
The mind is not disturbed by the obtrusion of bounds and limits that seem to 
claim superiority and respect, or to assert rights of ownership and contrast of 
Station, even among the dead. Quiet and simple memorials sufficiently indicate 
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the places of interment. As one and another group is united by family ties, so 
a single monument rises in the midst of them, itself attractive as a work of art; 
and thus the memorials of burial add another beauty to the scene, while they 
take none away. 

In short, the method of interment which has thus been imperfectly sketched 
has dropped the materialist elements of heathen burial, has escaped the imper- 
fections of a sincere but uncultured Christianity, and yet has retained what ex- 
emplifies the passions of the human soul and the facts of our relations to God 
and a future life. It thus becomes an adequate expression of sorrow for lost 
ones, of tender and reverent respect for their remains, of an intelligent faith and 
hope of reunion with them. And this expression is rendered impressive and 
beautiful by its perfect mingling of artistic thought and labor with natural affec- 
tion and religious feeling. 

The best instance of this complex and difficult work is Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, at Cincinnati, already mentioned; indeed, it is the only one in the United 
States where sufficient time has passed and sufficient space and work have been 
bestowed to permit an adequate judgment upon the method. That judgment, 
however, can be but one. It is fifteen years since the new plan was adopted 
under the present management. Naturally, there was considerable opposition. 
None exists now. The older portion of the cemetery had already been laid out 
and partly occupied on the old plan; but this portion of the grounds is, with the 
full consent of the proprietors, undergoing a gradual transformation into the 
same landscape aspect with the rest. 

The system which has been so successful at Cincinnati has since been 
adopted at two or three other public cemeteries ; as the Cedar Hills Cemetery 
at Hartford, Forest Lawn (we believe) at Buffalo, and Woodlawn Cemetery at 
New York. These, being a number of years younger than the Cincinnati ceme- 
tery, do not of course yet show so well the capabilities of the method. 

The history of such an enterprise has an interest of its own, and Woodlawn 
is the only important example this side of the Alleghanies of the application of 
the zsthetic and religious doctrines which have been discussed in this paper. 
Its history is therefore worth briefly sketching as a practical illustration of the 
principles and rules that have been cited or adverted to, 

Its first projector was the late Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D., a man of great 
enterprise, sagacity, and force of will. The idea which Dr. Peters conceived 
was that of a cemetery north of New York, in a quarter‘ accessible with ease, 
quickness, and certainty, instead of by either the eastern or western ferries, with 
their inconvenient delays, transfers, and interruptions; to be reached by quiet 
routes, or at least by means free from the disturbing sights and sounds of noisy 
business streets and wharves bustling with traffic; and far enough from the city 
to be safe from the encroachments of built-up squares. Besides the tedious 
journeyings, the great expenditure of time, and the jarring and painful sights and 
sounds of great thoroughfares, this plan included the consideration of cheap- 
ness, frequently of the highest importance to survivors. Many a sorrowing hus- 
band, father, child, or friend, especially in a community where life and living are 
so precarious as in this vast city, finds himself distressed for the means of giving 
even a decent show of respect to the memory of the departed. With the really 
poor this trouble is often seriously increased by the previous expenses and 
losses of a burdensome sickness ; and the cost of a respectable funeral, however 
unhesitatingly incurred, is frequently a serious additional misfortune. 

Few are aware of the immense quantity of labor which is invested in prepar- 
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ing a large cemetery for interments, but it is simply enormous. In wooded land 
like that of Woodlawn, every tree must be scrutinized, and all but the most suit- 
able removed. About nine-tenths of the trees at Woodlawn have thus been cut 
down, besides the trimming and pruning of many more to secure a better growth, 
The watercourses have to be improved, beds formed for lakes, and pipes 
laid for fountains. Every foot of the whole ground has to be surveyed and 
elaborately mapped in detail. A system of roads and paths has to be de- 
cided upon, with reference to convenient access, the slopes of the land, 
and agreeable views ; and when located, road-beds must be dug out, carefully 
filled in with substructures of graduated broken stone, smoothed, and macadam- 
ized with a peculiar transverse curve adapted both to easy drainage and con- 
venient draught. Of these elaborate and costly roadways over twelve thousand 
feet in length have already been built, besides two-thirds as much of a cheaper 
class of roads. A great quantity of scientific underground drainage has to be 
provided ; there are already at Woodlawn about 4,500 feet of drains eight feet 
below the surface of the earth. It is estimated that half the expense of the im- 
provements at Woodlawn has been for roads and drains alone. However, 
when once made in this thorough way, they last indefinitely with very trifling 
repairs. Except the roads of the Central Park, it is believed that those at 
Woodlawn will bear comparison with any specimens of macadamized road in 
the United States. 

Before a lot can be sold or a grave opened, the surface of the land must be 
graded and altered as much as is necessary for harmonizing it with the general 
landscape plan of the grounds. Maps of each lot are prepared, showing pre- 
cisely the location, size, and form of the lot, and the position of each grave that 
can be opened upon it. 

When to all this expenditure are added the large sums laid out by individual 
proprietors upon their lots, in monuments, etc., the total investment becomes ex- 
tremely great. For instance, it has been reckoned that at Mt. Auburn not less 
than three million dollars have been expended by the holders of lots, in improv- 
ing and ornamenting them. 

For those who still prefer the old-fashioned enclosures there is abundant 
space in the older portion of the cemetery, where such work is in fact actually in 
progress. It is a curious illustration of the power of habit over right reason, 
to see wealthy proprietors sinking a heavy granite coping around a lot, expend- 
ing perhaps $2,500 or $3,000 for the sake of making the place look like a mag- 
nified city “ area,” and then placing a monument within it at a cost of say $2,000 
more. The result of such an arrangement is, probably, some excellent masonry 
and a respectable monument. But suppose the bounds of the lot simply defined 
by durable, unobtrusive posts even with the surface of the earth, and $4,500 or 
$5,000 expended in a noble central group or symbolic sculpture. The mere 
statement of the contrast shows how incomparably superior in solemnity and 
impressiveness is the landscape lawn plan. It is not to be wondered at that 
when the question arose where to deposit the mortal remains of our noble old 
Admiral Farragut, the judgment of the deciding parties should have chosen as 
the strong natural sense of the old sea-king would have decided for him ; and 
that, after fixing upon Woodlawn Cemetery for his last resting-place, it was 
further decided that he should lie within a scene of groves and lawns, and not 
inside of a stone box of turf. 

Few persons unfamiliar with botany would have imagined how great a vari- 
ety of trees and shrubs are indigenous to this region. There are more than 
two hundred in all, those most numerous being white oak, beech, and dogwood 
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There were also many chestnut trees, but these have been removed for the rea- 
son that their blossoms, when they fall, leave indelible stains upon any stone 
work under them. The finest specimens of all the rest have been kept, and 
many additional native and exotic species have been added. This variety is to 
be increased until a further special attraction will be added to the cemetery, by 
its becoming possessed of an extensive selection of all the most beautiful trees 
and shrubs of the temperate zone. 

With the stiff terraces have also been excluded rectangular combinations of 
straight roads and walks on the chess-board principle. Mere labyrinth work 
has also been avoided, easy and natural curves being followed everywhere. 

When the immense mass of preparatory labor always neccessary in such 
cases is completed, and sufficient time has elapsed for the development of the 
natural features of the landscape, such a place as this becomes one of the love- 
liest on earth. The purposes of a cemetery, serious, often melancholy as they 
are, donot however diminish, but very greatly enhance the attractions of what- 
ever beauties it possesses. The days when burial-places were reckoned seed- 
beds of spectres are gone by, and even the most timid of well-trained children 
would hardly be more afraid nowadays to cross a cemetery at midnight than to 
cross any other piece of land. Nor would his elders feel that sort of repugnance 
for which so many grisly old graveyards have given too much reason. One of 
the highest claims to admiration of the genial and beautifully artistic method 
of arranging burial-places which has been described, is the natural, graceful, and 
thoughtful way in which the aspect of the place is adapted to assuage all the 
more painful emotions, and to aid and stimulate all the nobler and sweeter ones. 
No agency is more effective for calming grief and restoring an agitated mind to 
self-possession than the influences of Nature. Sunshine, breezes, the song of 
birds, the shadow of great trees, the carpet of soft turf beneath them, the ripple 
and flow of streams, the still mirrors of Jakes, exert some intangible but pro- 
foundly real magnetic power over mind and heart. And the one chief object 
toward which the adjustment and cultivation of such grounds as these of Wood- 
lawn and similar cemeteries 1s diiected, is the development to the very utmost 
of all these pure and kindly inffuences. The monuments of the departed, the 
vicinity of their graves, cannot frighten the philosophic mind and still less can 
they repulse the Christian. Even the ill-taught Mohammedans habitually choose 
their cemeteries for resorts of innocent rural pleasure. The choice is just, for 
the instinct that dictated it is true. The emotions and reflection naturally sug- 
gested to the Christian who wanders along the quiet walks of one of the beauti- 
ful burial-places of recent times, cannot but be far sweeter and far higher. The 
sight and breath of earth and trees, and the hight of the sun are a medicine alike 
for mind and body. The works of art scattered here and there mingle asso- 
ciations and allusions of a more reflective and cultured cast with the simple 
and spontaneous suggestions of the landscape. The memory of the dead who 
were beloved loses its sadness when it becomes a hope of meeting them again. 
And if from earth and man the thoughts rise toward the infinite God, assuredly 
He is the noblest and loftiest of all possible themes. 

Thus the place chosen for the deposit of the perishing bodies of human be- 
ings becomes an open temple for a strangely blended worship, where we may 
surrender ourselves at once to the mingling and innumerable thoughts supplied 
by the view of natural and artistic beauty, the remembrance both of life and its 


enjoyment and death and its lessons, and by reverent aspirations toward the 
Almighty, to whom we must all quickly go. 


F. B. PERKINS. 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “ Susan Fielding,” “ Archie Lovell,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHAMPAGNE FROM TUMBLERS. 


Miss CHARLOTTE THEOBALD is not a wo- 
man to be turned from the performance of 
any righteous duty by a single rebuff. What- 
ever the shortcomings of Francis, what- 
ever the levity of his unfortunate wife, Miss 
Charlotte remembers that he is her brother 
still, and as such entitled to her advice and 
surveillance. The elder sister, a wiser wo- 
man in her generation, is for leaving the new 
owners of Theobalds as much as possible 
to themselves. ‘ We shali never think with 
their thoughts, nor they with ours, Char- 
lotte. We have paid our first visit; they 
have returned it, and we were out. The 
thing is done, causing scandal in the neigh- 
borhood.” The domestic concerns of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Theobald are already fur- 
nishing conversation for a good many idle 
Lidiington tongues. ‘“ But then we always 
knew they must cause scandal. When Fran- 
cis refused to wear mourning for his own 


first cousin, it was easy to foresee the rest. 
A man who can turn a sacred duty into a 
jest once will do so again; and the best and 
most prudent thing for us is to leave them 
as much alone as possible.” 

But it is not in Charlotte Theobald’s na- 
ture to let anything or any person alone 


when she has the power to disturb it. She 
has heard of the flower show, of Lady Rose 
Golightly’s dinner party, of everything ; has 
even heard that they have hired another 
cook—* On their income attempting to keep 
three servants at Theobalds!” She must 
give Francis her mind on all these points, 
He may go to ruin, he may go to ruin, as he 
has been going there all his life! But it 
shall never be said that inertness, indiffer- 
ence on the part of his sister Charlotte 
helped to grease the wheels for him in his 
descent. Accordingly, on the Saturday suc 
ceeding Lady Rose’s dinner, the white nose 
of Diocletian, at two precisely, stops before 
the front door of Theobalds, and Miss Char- 
lotte, in a severe voice, inquires if her brother 
is at home and disengaged. It may or it 
may not be an ill-bred thing to ask for the 
master of the house instead of the mistress. 


Miss Charlotte comes not as a fashionable 
visitor, but as a Christian—a relative per- 
forming a solemn and imperative duty. She 
wants to see her brotlter, not her brother’s 
wife ; and, as I have said, she asks for him, 
and is admitted. 

During the past six days the Theobalds 
have settled down as much, to use Jane’s 
own words, as they are ever likely to settle 
in this life. And already the dingy old 
house is metamorphosed. Doors and win- 
dows stand open to the breath of heaven; 
flowers are in every available nook and cor- 
ner ; heavy curtains, Indian rugs, have been 
swept away ; heavy furniture transferred to 
garrets. The impress of Jane’s airy artistic 
taste is over all. 

Mr. Theobald is in the pleasantest room 
in the whole house, a small breakfast parlor 
opening out from the big, dreary drawing- 
room, and looking across the garden toward 
the west. Here Jane has collected together 
every tolerably pretty thing she has been 
able to find: a clock from one room, an in- 
laid table from another, mirrors from them 
ali. “ We shall live in one room,’’ says 
Jane, “not in twenty. Let us try, if we can, « 
to make that one room habitable.” Miss 
Charlotte casts her eyes around her with 
horror. The drawing-room looking-glass ! 
The best bedroom clock! The table from 
the study! Why, Theobalds is dismantled ; 
its altars are desecrated, its gods laid low, 
to please the sacrilegious fancy of a dancing- 
girl—another daughter of Herodias! The 
remains of a meal, breakfast, luncheon, as 
you may like to call it, is on the table. The- 
obald and little Captain Brabazon, both in 
American rocking-chairs (these are new: 
Theobald made it his own special duty to 
send to London for easy chairs), are smok- 
ing, their legs comfortably elevated, beside 
the open window. 

“Dear! what an atmosphere !” says Miss 
Charlotte, drawing back with a start, closely 
followed by one of her most vigorous sniffs. 

Theobald throws away his half-finished 
cigar and rises to meet her. Captain Brab- 
azon, dreadfully frightened, prepares for in- 
stant flight. “We shall see you to-night, 
then, Theobald? Eight sharp, mind. I'll 
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just run and say good-bye to Mrs. Theobald 
in the garden.” And then off he rushes, 
following the course of Mr. Theobald’s ci- 
gar, through the open French window. 

“ Sit down, my dear Charlotte. Jenny 
will be here directly. I can recommend you 
that chair,” pointing to the one lately occu- 
pied, and well impregnated with smoke, by 
Captain Brabazon. 

“TI thank you, Francis; rocking-chairs 
make me seasick. But I will get near the 
window; I am not accustomed to tobacco 
smoke.”’ 

Miss Charlotte takes the smallest, most 
stiff-backed chair she can find, seats herself 
on its extreme edge, and looks aggressively 
about her. ‘“ You are intimate with the regi- 
ment already, it seems,’’ she remarks after 
a minute or two. 

“Yes; they are a very nice set of fel- 
lows,”’ : “T knew 
one of them, Brabazon, the man you saw 
here just now, abroad.” 

“Indeed! It runs away with a great 
deal of money entertaining the military, 
Francis.” 

“Not in the way I entertain, Charlotte. 
One or two of them drive over to dinner, 
and we give them the same dinner we should 
have had ourselves ; or Brabazon breakfasts 
with me, as he did to-day, without any invi- 
tation at all.”’ 

“ Breakfast?” Miss Charlotte looks with 
a scared eye toward the table. ‘Oh, you 
call this breakfast? Cold pie, chickens, 
wine, at breakfast! I’m afraid you must 


answers Mr. Theobald. 


find Hannah Budd, the servant we engaged, 
a very inefficient cook for you.” 

“Hannah Budd is certainly not a cordon 
* However, 
we have been lucky enough to pick up a 


bleu,’’? answers Mr. Theobold. 


very tolerable cook (for an Englishwoman), 
who was leaving the Crown Hotel at Lid- 
lington ; so we are all right.”’ 

“ And you have dismissed Hannah Budd, 
I presume? one of the most respectable 
girls in the parish.” 

“No; Blossy took a fancy to her—it’s 
very seldom Blossy takes a fancy to any one 
How 
is Anne in this hot weather—pretty well?” 


—and so the girl stays as nursemaid. 


“ Anne does not complain more than usu- 
al. You intend to keep three women-ser- 
vants, then?’ 

“At present, my dear Charlotte. But 
from what I recollect of English housekeep- 
ing, the more servants one has the more one 
wants, or the more they want; so I dare say 
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a scullery girl and a maid for my wife will 
be added to them soon.” 

“ And do you imagine, Francis, that The- 
obalds and three servants, to say nothing of 
officers about the house from morning till 
night, are going to be kept up on six hun- 
dred a year?” 

Mr. Theobald’s glass goes into his eye, 
and he surveys Charlotte’s face and figure 
with attention. Placidly it occurs to him to 
wonder whether any other man living has, 
could have, such a sister as this ! 

“ Because if you think so, I do not,’’ pur- 
sues Miss Charlotte, as he continues silent. 
“T had heard already—every one in the 
neighborhood knows—the kind of house you 
keep ; and I consider it my duty, pleasant 
or not pleasant, to tell you that it can’t last, 
That is the object of my visit.” 

“Thanks, thanks,’’? murmurs Theobald, 
but faintly. 

“I have one or two other things to’say to 
you. Anne advised me to hold my tongue ; 
but I am a very different person to Anne. 
I never shuffle out of what is right because 
You have 
resumed your intimacy with Lady Rose Go- 
lightly, I am told, Francis.”’ 

She has scored a point-against him at 
last. 


it happens to be disagreeable. 


Too sweet of temper, too thoroughiy 
gentle of mood is Francis Theobald to say 


a deliberately harsh thing to any woman; 
but just for one second it does enter his 
soul to bid Charlotte mind her own business 
and be pleased to leave him in peace. 
Ever'since his return from the memorable 
Sunday morning walk, his domestic life has 
been rendered bitter to him on the score of 
Lady Rose Golightly. Jane is not a woman 
to let jealousy consume her heart in silence, 
She 
has given Theobald her opinion with entire 
frankness as to the conduct of Lady Rose, 


as so many women do—in romance, 


Loo Childers, himself ; has warned him that 
if he goes to bachelor entertainments at the 
Folly, or in any other way “than as a mar- 
ried man should,’’ encourages Lady Rose’s 
attentions, ef cetera, et cetera. And now here 
is Charlotte—most unnatural combination— 
joining issue with Jane against the common 
enemy, and the giver of the very best little 
dinners in Chalkshire! I repeat it, if strong 
language could ever find its way to Francis 
Theobald’s lips, now would be the moment. 

Miss Charlotte sees that she has gained 
vantage ground, and proceeds. “I have 
not forgotten ’’—alas! when does she for- 
get anything ?—“I have not forgotten the 
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talk there was about you and ‘Lady Rose 
Beaudesert, years ago. And I can tell you 
yoer renewal of intimacy with a woman who 
treated you as she did then will be neither 
to your nor to your wife’s credit. The peo- 
ple in this neighborhood think nothing of 
Lady Rose Golightly.” 

“ They seem rather glad of her acquaint- 
ance,” Mr. Theobald finds courage to as- 
sert. 

“Tn a certain way they may be. I know 
her extremely slightly myself. We visit, of 
course ; we have never courted her inti- 
macy. Anne and I do not run after the fag- 
ends of the aristocracy. Yes, in a certain 
way I dare say people are glad to know her, 
because of the handle to her name. But 
no one respects her, and it will do no one 
any good to be taken up by her. Lady Rose 
Golightly will ask Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
her table if they amuse her for the moment.” 

“ Which shows that she has excellent dis- 
crimination,” observes Mr. Theobald seri- 
ously. “If Tom, Dick, or Harry would 
only amuse me, I should pretty soon ask 
them to Theobalds.” 

“ You seem to be doing so already. But 
let us talk sense, please. Unhappily placed 
as your wife is, Francis, and though I have 
met with rebuff already, I feel it my duty to 


give you a very plain and straightforward 


piece of advice. Whatever you may do 
yourself, don’t associate her with the men 
and women who go to the Folly.” 

“With Mrs. Coventry Brown, for in- 
stance ?” Theobald suggests. 

““Mrs. Coventry Brown met you by mis- 
take. Do you think Lady Rose did not 
turn the whole thing into a joke to the first 
person she met on Monday morning? The 
people your wife will be invited to meet will 
be riff-raff Lady Rose gets down from Lon- 
don, and whom she is ashamed of asking 
the decent people in the neighborhood to sit 
at table with.” 

“Charlotte !” 

“ Francis, this is a matter of conscience. 
You must excuse me if my language isn’t 
over-nice. Now can you”’—more upright 
than ever rises Miss Charlotte’s slender fig- 
ure ; how she can poise herself on that half- 
inch at all is a question for an acrobat— 
“can you, on your solemn word, declare the 
goings-on of Lady Rose Golightly and her 
friend Miss Childers to be correct ?” 

“ Good God, Charlotte, how do I know ? 
What judge am I of the correctness of any- 
body’s conduct ?” 


54 
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“ Oh, it’s very fine to turn it off in that 
way, Francis, This charitableness toward 
evil is just the cant, the curse of the day! 
Do you consider that Lady Golightly’s life 
of rioting, separated as she is from her hus- 
band, is the life of an honest, sober-minded, 
virtuous Christian matron?” 

For a moment Mr. Theobald seems really 
nonplussed. He strokes his moustache 
thoughtfully. 

“It appears to be a question requiring a 
great deal of consideration,” says Miss Char- 
lotte spitefully. “I should have thought a 
plain ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ could be spoken with- 
out so much hesitation.” 

“ But everything depends upon the side 
from which such questions are viewed,” says 
Mr. Theobald. 

“Not at all,” interrupts Miss Charlotte. 
“ Fixed principles are fixed principles.” 

“ Yes,” says Theobald, crossing his arms 
and beginning to look argumentative. “ And 
really, when one reflects on the uncertainty 
of human life, the instability of human pos- 
sessions, one is at a loss to understand how 
mien can burden themselves with anything 
of the kind.” 

“Men. Burdenthemselves. With prin- 
ciples!” ejaculates Miss Charlotte, a sniff 
for every full stop. 

“You spoke of fixed principles, my dear 
Charlotte.” 

“T speak of outraging common social de- 
corum when I speak of the kind of life that 
goes on at the Folly.” 

“ But your reading must have informed 
you, my dear sister, that all social restric- 
tive rules are arbitrary—a matter of climate 
more than anything else. The Feejee peo- 
ple think it indecorous for relatives to eat 
from the same dish. In some parts of Peru 
a man is held a rascal for life if he chance 
to cut his top teeth first ; while among the 
Chinese, where the seat of inteliect is held 
to be in the stom——” 

“Francis!” cries Charlutte, her pale, 
sharp face on fire, “let me beg of you to 
stop this ill-timed buffoonery. Anne is 
right. She knows your nature better than 
Ido. What good is there in talking rea- 
son, in offering advice to a man who has 
not one serious idea of life or its responsi- 
bilities !” 

“ What good, indeed?” echoes Mr. The- 
obald, almost plaintively. “I’m sure in 
this hot weather it’s distressing to me to 
think of your even making the effort ; and 
it was quite a chance your finding me at 
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home. Jenny and I will be in town all next 
week. Now let me give you a glass of wine. 
Oh yes, but you must.” 

And he rises, and, before Miss Charlotte 
can hinder him, opens a fresh bottle of 
champagne and pours out a tumblerful, 
which he hands to her. 

“Champagne! In a tumbler!” ejacu- 
lates Charlotte Theobald, horror-stricken. 
“T should lose my senses for the day if I 
drank it.” 

“And if you were to lose them! It does 
all of us good to lose our senses sometimes. 
Besides, it’s more than half froth. Why, 
Blossy takes as much as that.” 

Miss Charlotte turns the glass a little on 
one side, and eyeing the contents as if she 
were measuring the exact strength and cost 
of the “ wicked broth,” sips about a dessert- 
spoonful, then sets the glass down on the 
table with a little push, as though putting 
the very suggestion of evil resolutely from 
her. At this moment the ring of young 
voices, the sound of Blossy’s trilling laugh, 
make themselves heard from the gardens of 
Theobalds—the gray old gardens through 
which, during so many years, neither young 
voices nor a child’s laugh have rung. 

“Ah, here are people who won’t refuse 
champagne when it’s offered them,” says 
heobald. “I had better help myself be- 
fore any of them come in.” 

“ And I will wish you good-day, Francis,” 
cries Charlotte, rising. “I had hoped, I 
must say, to have had some serious conver- 


, 


sation with you—to have found your house 
at least free from company.” 

“Company? There’s no one here but 
the lad Rawdon—Rawdon Crosbie,” says 
Theobald, unconcernedly. What is Raw- 
don to him but a harmless sort of young 
fellow, who runs about at Jenny’s bidding, 
as a good many young fellows have done 
before, but who, unlike some of his prede- 
cessors, does not play écarté? “He has 
been here every afternoon for a week past, 
helping Jenny in what she calls her garden- 
ing. 

“Mr. Rawdon Crosbie comes here every 
afternoon? Gardens every afternoon with 
your wife? Has Mrs. Crosbie, have the 
ladies of the family called on you?” 

“No,”’ answers Mr. Theobald. “ Thank 
Heaven, they have not.” 

“ Are you aware, Francis, that Rawdon 
Crosbie is an engaged man ?”’ 


“T’ve heard something of the kind. But 
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I should be sorry to believe it, poor young 
fellow, at his age.” 

Yes, Anne Theobald was right. When 
Miss Charlotte is again seated in tne 
brougham, with the nose of Diocletian 
turned homeward, she acknowledges to her- 
self that Anne was right, that interference 
in the affairs of a man like Francis is hope- 
less. They think not the same thoughts, 
scarcely do they speak in the same language. 
Champagne from tumblers in the middle of 
the day! Rawdon Crosbie gardening for a 
week together with Mrs. Theobald, and 
Francis thanking Heaven that the ladies of 
the Crosbie family had not called upon her! 

Were the case one of sharper defined of- 
fence, of recognized orthodox wrong-doing, 
Charlotte Theobald would perhaps feel 
more leniently, would at least know on 
what ground she stood. Criminals one 
may exhort; for criminals one may pray. 
For people who drink champagne at noon 
from tumblers, yet live contentedly together 
and with their child, hardened Bohemians 
who have kicked over the traces of con- 
ventionality without, as yet, breaking any of 
the ten commandments, what shall be done ? 

Sourer and darker than ever become poor 
Miss Charlotte’s views of human life and 
human nature, as she drives along the sultry 
Chalkshire roads and exercises her spirit in 
vain attempts to solve the question. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HAS SHE ASKED YOU? 

“T’L1 tell you what I think,” cries Jane, 
suddenly throwing down the rusty old spade 
with which she is pretending to dig. “Tl 
tell you what I think, Rawdon. We'll give 
up’ all ideas of parterres and flower-beds, 
and turn the whole clearing into a croquet 
ground! We can easily dig up the grass 
from the hedges or somewhere, and we’ll 
just have a border of roses and mignonnette 
here and a summer-house on the other side 
in the shade. It wouldn’t take long to 
finish.” 

Mrs. Theobald’s ideas on rural matters 
are about as definite as those of her hus- 
band on duty. She never left London till 
she married ; she has lived either in Lon- 
don or in hotels abroad since. Must roses 
be sown like sweet peas, or planted like 
oaks? Jane knows not. She believes 
blindly in Rawdon’s knowledge on such 
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points, and says “ Make a croquet lawn 
here,” or “ Have a border of roses there,” 
with perfect confidence as to results. 

Blossy, at a few yards distance, is making 
a magnificent garden on er own princi- 
ples: pinks, geraniums, every flower she 
has been able to gather, stuck on half-inch 
stalks into the dry earth, And Rawdon 
also—Rawdon is making a garden in his 
imagination, the flowers of which have about 
as much chance of coming to good as 
Blossy’s! Children happy and at play, all 
of them; but with a difference. Jane’s im- 
possible roses, Blossy’s rootless geranium 
stalks, may be succeeded by new toys to- 
morrow. Rawdon’s visionary flowers are 
of a kind that fade slower, and are more 
difficult to replace. There is a certain 
species of aloe that puts forth its petals 
once only in a hundred years, There is a 
certain Species of happiness, let cynics say 
what they will, that blossoms once, and 
once only, in a man’s lifetime. 

“Tt wouldn’t take long to finish,” Jane 
repeats. “ Now suppose we were to set 
about a croquet lawn at once, when would 
it be done ?” 

“ Well, we might get the ground levelled 
this autumn,” says Rawdon, “ and lay down 
the turf early in spring. Then, if we have 
a good spell of wet weather afterwards, you 
might reckon upon having something like a 
lawn by summer.”’ 

“By ext summer! A _ year hence! 
And pray, why not plant the grass at 
once?” 

“ Planting grass, Mrs. Theobald, is an 
operation in horticulture not carried on, as 
a rule, under a July sun.” 

“ But you see I don’t believe in rules! 
If I want to have a croquet lawn directly, 
do you mean to tell me it would be impos- 
sible for you to make one ?’”’ 

She throws back her head, the better to 
look at him from under the broad brim of 
her garden hat, and Rawdon acknowledges 
meekly that he was wrong. What can be 
impossible that a pretty woman bids one do, 
with such a look as that! No doubt, to 
please Mrs. Theobald, turf laid in July 
would do well; and shall he, shouldering 
his spade, go off to the common and begin 
cutting some at once? 

“Not this very second; we have not got 
the balis yet. And besides, I don’t know 
anything about croquet till some one teaches 
me. I have watched people play at Cre- 
morne and the Crystal Palace often, but I 
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never could make head or tail of what it all 
meant. By the by, Rawdon, when I’ve got 
the lawn and the balls, and know how to 
play, who shall I have to play croquet 
with ?” 

Jane can never get the better of the objec- 
tive case; but Rawdon’s ear has grown 
used to this and all other little grammatical 
slips. 

“You will have me, Mrs, Theobald, for 
one.” 

“You, when you are married! 
likely, indeed!” 

“ When I am married,’’ says Rawdon 
stoutly, “you know that I am going to 
bring my wife to see you. You can have 
both of us if you choose.”’ 

“T don’t think three a particularly good 
number for any game,”’ says Jane coolly, 
“and I don’t want to count on remote 
chances. Who else is there? Captain 
Brabazon and the Colonel, and the young- 
sters of the regiment.” 

“And I am to put down turf for Braba- 
zon and the Colonel, and the youngsters of 
the regiment! No, Mrs. Theobald. There 
are some actions not even you could make 
me commit.” 

“You think so?” says Jane, looking at 
him rather saucily. ‘ Wait till you are 
tried, Master Rawdon Crosbie! Yes, you till 
you are married ; the people of the regiment 
until the regiment goes away. It would be 
hardly worth the trouble of making a cro- 
quet ground for such a short time, would it ? 
But then there’s Min ; when her engagement 
is over I mean to ask Min down to stay 
with me. Yes; first thoughts are best. 
I’ll keep to what I said.’’ 

“ And I am to start for the common at 
once ?”’ says Rawdon, his spade still across 
his shoulder 

“Don’t be foolish. Of course there’s no 
good beginning anything fresh now, and 
next week we shall be away. Did I tell 
you we were going up to town on Monday? 
Well, we are, Theobald and I, for the 
week. If you can spare time, by the by, 
from your military duties ” 

“Tf I can spare time!” cries Rawdon. 

“You may take me a little about to the 
theatres while we are there. No, there’s 
no good beginning anything fresh to-day ; 
but if you are really bent on being useful, 
I'll tell you what you can do. Walk with 
me to the Lidlington croquet ground—I 
think you have told me that a member may 
take in a visitor once?—and I’ll judge for 
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myself whether I am likely to care for the 
game or not.”’ 

Take Mrs. Theobald to the Lidlington 
croquet ground ; the ground of one of the 
most exclusive clubs in England ; of which 
his mother is secretary ; of which six old 
ladies form the committee, with Mrs. Cov- 
entry Brown at their head! Oh that he 
had been ordered to cut an acre of turf 
from the common, to do anything, every- 
thing but this! Rawdon Crosbie stands 
irresolute, getting redder and redder. Jane 
watches him narrowly. 

“Have I asked anything very startling, 
Mr. Crosbie? Did you not tell me that a 
member can introduce any visitor he 
chooses? You'll have to introduce two 
visitors by the by, for I shall take Blossy.”’ 

“TI shall be delighted, Mrs. Theobald, 
delighted—only it is so much pleasanter, 
don’t you think so, here in the cool by our- 
selves? ”’ 

“Pleasant but slow. We have had a 
cool garden and nothing but a cool garden 
for five days, remember.” 

“Yet I think I remember you telling me 
you considered gardening was the best fun 
you had ever had in your life?” cries Raw- 
don, piqued. 

“So I might the first day, or even the 
second. As long as we were only rooting 
up and cutting down, it was fun rather. I 
think one would be tired of anything in a 
garden except the fruit after two days. I 
should. I like human faces, and that is 
why I mean to have a croquet ground. 
Now don’t argue, my dear child, but come.” 

As they enter the breakfast room by the 
French window, Mr. Theobald returns to it 
by the door after seeing his sister to her 
carriage. “You have missed one of your 
relatives, Jenny. Charlotte has been here 
making tender inquiries for you and Blossy. 
You saw Brabazon as he went out ?’’ 

“Yes. He said he had left you with a 
lady whose smoking education had been 
neglected, and I kept my distance accord- 
ingly.”’ 

“Poor Charlotte! Her education has 
been neglected in a good many ways. I 
made her have some champagne, and she 
took a teaspoonful like a dose of salts. 
Help yourself, Crosbie; you look warm. 
Hard at work at Mrs. Theobald’s wonder- 
ful flower garden still ?” 

“We are going to have no flower garden 
at all, but a croquet ground,’’ says Jane. 
And then she explains her reasons for the 
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change of plans, and her intention of visit- 
ing the Lidlington croquet club this after- 
noon. 

“Don’t have me proposed as a member, 
Jenny,” remarks Mr. Theobald as he kin- 
dles a fresh cigar and returns to his rocking- 
chair. “I remember the Lidlington croquet 
people of old. More blackballing goes on 
among them in one year than in all the 
London clubs put together.’’ 

“ Blackballing ? Good gracious, I hope 
I shan’t be blackballed off the ground!” 
cries Jane, who has rather hazy ideas re 
specting this form of ballot. 

“ Well, no; as Crosbie is a big fellow, 
there won’t be much danger for you. But 
look after Blossy. A blackball would take 
her off her legs like a shot. Btoss, have 
some champagne? ‘No,  tawberries.’ 
Well, come and eat your ‘ tawberries ’ then, 
and don’t dirty your frock before going with 
your ambitious mother among the nobility 
and gentry.” 

“I’m sure I have no ambition! I’m 
sure I never want to go among nobility or 
gentry either again, after last Saturday!” 
cries poor Jane, with her usual ludicrous 
inability to repress the truth. 

In ten minutes’ time Blossy’s strawberries 
are despatched, and garden hats and dresses 
exchanged for walking ones. Just as they 
are leaving the house, however, Jane re- 
members that she has something still to say 
to Mr. Theobald, and returns alone to the 
breakfast room. “I shall find you when I 
come back, Theobald ?”’ She has flown to 
his side, and holds her face down for a kiss. 

“If you are back in time. Brabazon has 
asked me to dine at the mess this evening.”’ 

“So he told me. Why didn’t you say 
you were going before Rawdon Crosbie ?” 

** Because—because I forgot all about it, 
my love,” says Mr. Theobald, putting his 
arm affectionately round his wife’s slim waist. 

“Oh, very strange you should forget! 
Theobald, upon your solemn word of honor, 
are you asked to anything else? Is there 
to be any adjournment afterward to Lady 
Rose’s ?” 

Now, oddly enough, such an adjourn- 
ment is in contemplation. Jane has made 
one of the sharp guesses at truth for which 
she is famous. The Folly is situated con- 
veniently close to the Lidlington barracks, 
and Lady Rose not unfrequently invites 
some of her military acquaintance to come 
in after dinner and finish their evening with 
a quiet little round game at her house. 
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Such an adjournment is in contemplation for 
to-night, and Theobald exactly half an hour 
ago heard of it from Captain Brabazon for 
the first time. It is a plan by no means to 
his own taste. Play is not play, but the 
business, the one absorbing interest—I had 
almost said the one passion of Francis 
Theobald’s life. He would not exchange a 
barrack-room and serious loo played by 
man, for vanjoha in a drawing-room with 
the prettiest woman in England, if his per- 
sonal inclinations were consulted. 

“You can’t say no, She has asked you 
again,” cries Jane. “That makes the sec- 
ond time in eight days. I know; little 
Dolly Standish has told me she gets them 
all in there after dinner, and once won 
thirty pounds herself in one pool. Oh, I 
hate a woman who gambles! I hate her. 
Now, has she asked you? I know she has. 
A woman who could make you stay, as Lady 
Rose did, till two o’clock on a Sunday 


morning, is capable of anything. Has she 
asked you?”’ 
“She has not asked me, Jane,’”’ answers 


Mr. Theobald steadily, and with rigid fidelity 
to the letter of the truth. ‘‘ Brabazon asked 
me to dine quietly at the barracks ; it is not 
even their guest day. Lady Rose is your 
nightmare, Jenny.”’ 

“Indeed she is not. Indeed, Lady Rose 
Golightly .never crosses my thoughts. I 
wish she crossed yours as seldom,” 

And saying this, but with her misgivings 
only half set at rest, Jane departs. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE CAMP OF THE PHILISTINES, 


SATURDAY is the great day always on the 
Lidlington croquet ground, When Jane 
and Rawdon make their appearance, the 
Miss Pippins, the. Miss Coventry Browns, 
with Mr. Smylie the curate, little Dolly 
Standish the youngest ensign of the regi- 
ment, and other innocuous youths and maid- 
ens, are in the middle of a match for club 
gloves. The dowagers, in war paint and 
plumes, sit watchful on benches in a distant 
and shady corner of the field. 

Rawdon Crosbie’s tall figure is at once 
recognized by everybody. The lady at his 
side must of course be Emma Marsland. 
But who isthe child? The new-comers 
advance under a steady fire of eyes across 
the field—Rawdon, who wishes himself a 
hundred miles under grouid, doing his best 
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to look at his ease ; Jane smiling and unem- 
barrassed ; Blossy tripping on with her ac- 
customed little ballet-like evolutions in 
front. They advance, and the truth dawns 
upon the united intelligence of the Lidling- 
ton croquet club. 

“Tt is not Emma Marsland,’’ says Miss 
Pippin, the eldest, plainest, most musical 
Miss Pippin. “It is the—the same person 
with whom Mr. Rawdon Crosbie was seen 
to walk about on the day of the flower 
show.”’ Miss Pippin is not among the 
players, having arrived at an age when 
young ladies on a croquet field, as in a ball- 
room, generally remain standing until a last 
set has tobe made up. Her remark is there- 
fote addressed to the sympathies of the 
dowagers. 

“The young Mrs. Theobald !”’ cries Mrs. 
Pippin, who in her way—as widow of a gen- 
eral officer and leader of the serio-mundane 
or “worldly without side-dishes”’ section 
of the Lidlington society—is an author- 
ity. Very dried up, very waspish, very 
irreconcilable-looking is Mamma Pippin. 
Common humanity makes you bestow a 
sigh on dear old meek General Pippin as 
you think of the thirty years it took him to 
die under Indian suns at her side. “ Dear 
me, dear me, dear me,” Mrs, Pippin talks 
fast and monotonously ; her dry little voice 
is like nothing so much as the persistent 
chip, chip, chip of a mason’s hammer— 
“ Rawdon Crosbie without Miss Marsland 
and with the young Mrs. Theobald. What 
will the club come to next? Mrs. Brown, 
these things ought to be prevented.”’ 

Mrs. Coventry Brown’s oracular head 
turns with its oily pivot-like action slowly 
round. ‘ We have our laws, I believe, Mrs. 
Pippin. The club has its laws and its by- 
laws, and we must act according. Any- 
body can bring in anybody they like for 
once.” 

A dreadful emphasis is on that monosyl- 
lable. “ But let them try it a second time,” 
says Mrs. Coventry Brown’s tone, plainer 
than words could speak, 

“ Any member of this club shall be enti- 
tled to bring in a friend as visitor once,”’ 
says Mrs. Pippin, as if she were repeating a 
rule of English grammar. “ But in framing 
that law—and I ought to know, for I was 
one of the original committee—in framing 
that law the projectors of the club assumed 
—assumed that the friends of members 
would be persons in society.”’ 

“ She evidently means to join, too,”’ says 
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Miss Pippin, as Jane and Rawdon pause 
beside one of the groups of players. 

“IT shall immediately order my girls to 
throw down their mallets if she does,’’ says 
Mrs. Pippin, fluttering up like a barn-door 
mother who sees the safety of her brood 
menaced. “A person no one means to 
visit! Such a thing never happened to the 
club before !’’ 

Rawdon, meanwhile, is explaining the 
first principles of croquet to Jane, who lis- 
tens with attention, thoroughly regardless 
of all the eyes fixed upon her. “Oh, you 
start at one stick and you must reach the 
other, and ring little bells as you go along. 
I don’t see why I couldn’t play croquet if I 
tried. I can play billiards; Theobald says 
I play a very pretty carom game. Geta 
pair of the hammers, or whatever they are 
called, and let us begin at once.”’ 

“T am afraid it is against the rules for any 
one to touch the ‘ hammers’ until they become 
members of the club,’”’ says Rawdon, getting 
hot and cold as he receives North Pole 
bows from the Miss Coventry Browns and 
Pippins. ‘ What do you think of our Lid- 
lington croquet ground, Mrs. Theobald? 
Nice situation, is it not? ”’ 

They are so near the players that Rawdon 
knows half-a-dozen pairs of ears at least are 
listening to him; and he is cowardly 
enough to talk company talk for the occa- 
sion. Jane finds him out ina second. 

“* The situation is delightful, Mr. Crosbie. 
A most romantic view of—the Lidlington 
chimney-pots. Bloss, child, leave everything 
you see alone.”? Bloss, under a general im- 
pression of the scene being one of hilarity 
and friendliness, has taken up the elder Miss 
Brown’s ball and is about to bow! it at that 
young person’s toes. ‘Good little girls 
are brought to croquet grounds to look, not 
touch,” 

Blossy, thus admonished, stands for a mo- 
ment irresolute and with her pink hands 
clutching the ball tight to her chest. Then, 
fortunately, a magnificent peacock butterfly 
flutters past; down goes the ball, away 
rushes Blossy in pursuit; little hands up- 
lifted, little voice giving full cry. The but- 
terfly, with the reprobate levity of its race, 
makes straight for the bench of dowagers, 
and straight for the bench of dowagers 
makes Blossy, much as she would do if it 
happened to be a bench of bishops. She 
runs over one of Miss Pippin’s muslin 
flounces ; she shrieks her shrill hunting cry 
close to Mrs. Coventry Brown’s ears. 
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Finally, the chase over, the prey run to earth 
in a boundary hedge close at hand, she dances 
back to the bench, takes up her position 
exactly in front of the august matroathood 
of Lidlington, and there, with one forefinger 
on her lips, her blue eyes open and fearless, 
looks up with the delicious impertinence of 
her age into their veteran faces. 

“Children, dogs, and smoking not al- 
lowed,” says Mrs. Pippin, quoting law 
twenty-nine of the club. “This must be 
seen to—this must be seen to. I shall call 
a committee meeting.”’ 

Something in the chip, chip tone of voice, 
for certainly she cannot grasp the meaning 
of the words, takes Blossy’s fancy, and forth 
trills her laugh—that sweet, flute-like laugh 
of a little child, which for pure merriment I 
think is like no other sound this dull old 
earth of ours ever hears. 

“ Heavens ! look at Bloss!” cries Jane, 
as she turns her head and at once realizes 
all the danger of the situation. “ Bloss 
among the old ladies! If they attack her, 
she will show fight. I must go.” 

And now comes the very crucial test of 
Rawdon’s courage. Where Mrs. Theobald 
leads he is of course bound to follow, and 
so has to march up straight face to face with 
that serried and terrible phalanx of the ene- 
my. He takes off his hat to no one in par- 
ticular ; he knows that he is blushing up to 
the roots of his hair. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Rawdon Crosbie ?”’ 
cries Mrs. Pippin, starting up so abruptly as 
seriously to endanger the equilibrium of the 
whole bench. “ How is your mamma? 
How is Miss Marsland? 
seldom on the croquet ground that I had 
really forgotten whether you were a member 
of the club or not. Lydia, my dear! 
Lydia! It is high time for us to go.” 

And off Mrs. Pippin walks—dcubtless to 
acquaint her girls (young creatures ranging 
from five-and-twenty upwards) what danger 
threatens them. Miss Lydia Pippin, after a 
furtive prussic-acid stare at Jane, follows ; 
the dowagers, each after a furtive prussic- 
acid stare, fotlow likewise. No more un- 
charitable than other old ladies are the Lid- 
lington matrons ; but of all human feelings 
what is so contagious as the spirit of per- 
secution? Mrs. Coventry Brown is left 
alone. 

Not a woman to fly from anything is Mrs. 
Coventry Brown. Young Rawdon Crosbie, 
the secretary’s son, may bring doubtful 
characters upon this crocuet-field if he 
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chooses. Not an inch will Mrs. Coventry 
Brown retreat before them. She spreads 
out the skirts of her voluminous silk dress, 
folds her big fingers in their cruelly small 
salmon-colored gloves one over the other, 
draws down the corners of her mouth tight, 
and glares up, as though it were an effort to 
her to tolerate the existence of creation at 
large, towards the sky. 

If an artist wanted to embody the British 
dragoness that guards our hearths and 
homes, the female Philistine, the universal 
Mrs. Grundy, what a model would Mrs, 
Coventry Brown, in her chocolate silk and 
salmon-colored gloves, and with all the 
might of rampant virtue upon her brow, of- 
fer for his pencil at this moment ! 

Jane and Rawdon take possession of an- 
other bench about three yards distant, 
and Jane begins to give her opinions audi- 
bly on croquet fields, men, and women—es- 
pecially on women. She is in her most 
amusing vein-—lI think I may call it the vein 
savoring most freely of old professional 
days—and Rawdon laughs aloud. Mrs. 
Coventry Brown does not laugh. To these, 
ere long, runs up little Ensign Standish, 
mallet in hand. 

“So glad to see you on the field, Mrs. 
Theobald. If you join in the next game, 


will you let me be on your side? ”’ 

For Dolly Standish is as deplorably igno- 
rant as most young men on all the nicer 
questions of our social distinctions and mo- 
ralities. 

“*T am not to play to-day,’’ answers Jane, 


speaking with syllabic clearness. “I am 
not to touch a mallet at my peril until lama 
member, Mr. Crosbie says.” 

“Then be a member!” cries the little 
ensign. ‘ Be a member at once, Mrs, The- 
obald.” 

“Be amember! That's very easy to say. 
First catch your hare. I must find a pro- 
poser to begin with, Mr. Crosbie says, next 
a seconder, and lastly I must make up my 
mind beforehand to be blackballed.” 

“ Blackballed! you blackballed!”’ Dolly 
Standish evidently considers the joke a good 
one. 

Mrs. Coventry Brown, listening with the 
very ears of her soul, takes her own resolu- 
tion on the moment. 

“T’ll propose you,’’ goes on the little en- 
sign, “and Crosbie will be your seconder. 
The thing is done.’’ 

“ Except the blackballing,’’ says Jane. 

“ And except that Standish, being only an 
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honorary member, can neither propose nor 
second any one,’”’ adds Rawdon, who feels 
singularly ill at ease in his own mind. 

But now approaches a fresh ally for Jane 
in the person of Mr. Smylie. ‘Lhe curate, 
like the ensign, is deficient as yet in his 
knowledge of the finely graduated lights 
and shadows of our social intercourse. He 
knows that Lady Rose Golightly is tolerably 
advanced in her opinions, tolerably fast in 
her paces. He knows, though in love he 
may be, that Miss Childers does not lag far 
behind. And he knows also that neither 
his rector nor his parishioners gainsay his 
daily visits to the Folly. “To be intimate 
at such a house, my dear Smylie, to enjoy 
the society of a woman like Lady Rose, is 
good in every way for a young man in your 
position, Never run after titles—mean 
thing to run after titles—but lose no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the acquaintance of 
high-born and refined women. It is the best 
form of culture a man of your age can have.” 

If the society of Lady Rose and Loo 
Childers is absolutely an education for him- 
self, how (oh, illogical Smylie!) can this 
young and pretty woman, whose blue eyes 
are smiling at him now, be detrimental to 
society at large ? 

“You are just the man we want, Smylie,” 
cries the little ensign. “ Mrs. Theobald is 
going to join the club.”’ 

An inarticulate groan rises to the lips of 
Mrs, Coventry Brown. 

“Crosbie is the proposer ; will you be her 
seconder? Delighted of course. Then 
we'll go and write her name down at once.” 

And away they go—little Standish, the 
curate, Rawdon, to the rustic croquet house 
close at hand, where an official sheet of pa- 
per ready for the names of aspiring mem- 
bers lies, with official pens and ink on the 
table. Another minute and the deed is 
done; Francis Theobald’s wife is at the 
mercy of a select committee of ladies whereof 
Mrs. Crosbie is secretary.and Mrs, Coventry 
Brown the leader!’ Then Mr. Smylie and 
the ensign have to return to their match 
and the young ladies who await them, and 
Rawdon comes back to Jane. 

“Your name is posted, Mrs. Theobald. 
This day week I hope you will be a member 
of the club,”’ 

“You need not put such a spiteful em- 
phasis on the ‘hope.’ Why should I not 
be a member? Nobody knows me, and 
therefore I conclude nobody will take the 
trouble to blackball me.” 
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“I'm afraid people will take a great deal 
of trouble to do malicious things,” says young 
Rawdon, who has been watching Mrs. Cov- 
entry Brown’s face and feels the strongest 
misgivings as to the issue of nexg Saturday’s 
ballot. 

As he speaks, a sound whose import Jane 
knows only too well makes itself heard—a 
certain little chuckling sound, half exultant, 
half defiant, by which it is Miss Theobald’s 
habit to relieve her feelings whenever any 
very piquant bit of mischief she may happen 
to be engaged upon is consummated, Dur- 
ing the past five minutes Blossy’s mind and 
fingers have not been idle. The croquet 
balls forbidden, the butterfly out of sight, 
Blossy at once looked about for some other 
way of diverting herself, and the means lay 
at hand thus: Mrs, Coventry Brown, as I 
mentioned, is arrayed in a chocolate-hued 
silk of costly and massive texture ; texture 
that yields not the seductive frou-frou, dear 
from time immemorial to French story-wri- 
ters, but that rather bristles and stands out 
aggressively against all comers. And this 
silk is garnished round its two-yard-long 
train with a flounce—in the professional Jan- 
guage of Miss Fletcher, “a bias, treble-flu- 
ted flource ;’’ to the common eye of man a 
flounce surmounted by a kind of battlement 
of small three-cornered hats. To Blossy 
quick as lightning came the horrid tempta- 
tion of turning each of these flutings or 
cocked hats into a little dish for a dirt pie. 
Blossy, when bent on wickedness, has the 
movements of a mouse, the fingers of a 
pickpocket. Stealthily watching the enemy’s 
eye, she has been edging round on her knees, 
her dimpled hands full of gravel from an ad- 
jacent path, during the past five minutes 
that her mother has ceased to watch her. 
And lo! the result is betrayed by her usual 
chuckle of triumphant mischief. The awful 
chocolate flounce stands stiff on end as ever ; 
but in every three-cornered battlement, lies 
a little heap of dirt neatly confectioned into 
the proper ‘ pie’ shape by Blossy’s fingers, 

Mrs, Coventry Brown looks down, and for 
a moment is staggered ; can scarce take in 
the enormity of the offence. What, this 
child of vagrant parents, this offspring of a 
dancing girl, to offer such an insult to her ? 
She clutches her skirt, and Blossy’s handi- 
work flies forth in clouds, 

“‘ Bloss, my sweet,’ cries Jane in her pleas- 
antest voice, “take care what you are do- 
ing. You will get the dust into your eyes.”’ 

Blossy wrinkles up her nose, shows her 
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smal] white teeth, and clasps a_ handful of 
gravel, evidently preparing for fresh labors, 
Rawdon Crosbie rushes forward and snatch- 
es the child up in his arms. 

“If I had left her another minute it would 
have been all over with her,” he tells Jane 
as they walk back across the field; Blossy 
in his arms alternately pulling his moustache 
(such moustache as Rawdon Crosbie can 
boast), and bestowing resounding kisses upon 
his sunburnt cheeks. ‘I was watching the 
Coventry Brown eye. Another minute, 
Blossy, and you would have been eaten, 
straw hat, boots, and all.’’ 

* And I shall be blackballed to a certain- 
ty,” says Jane. ‘“ However, if I am, there 
will be one consolation: I can say it was all 
the fault of Blossy’s dirt pies.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LOVERS. 


EMMA MARSLAND possesses one of the 
first great qualifications necessary to insure 
success in human life. She can eat under the 
most trying circumstances. Dinner time 
comes at The Hawthorns ; ten minutes past 
dinner time comes; and Rawdon is still 
absent. “I don’t see why we should wait 
any longer,” says Mr. Crosbie, stopping 
short in his walk up and down the draw- 
ing-room, and appealing with all the animus 
of a hungry man to his wife. ‘ Rawdon 
gets more unpunctual every day he lives.’’ 

Mrs. Crosbie glances at the heiress, 
“ What do you say, Emmy dear? Shall we 
give Rawdon another five minutes’ law or 
not?’”’ 

“ The fish will be spoiled if we do,” says 
Emmy, without looking up from her crochet 
work, 

Upon this unromantic decision old Cros- 
bie rings the bell with a will ; and two min- 
utes later the trio—the place of the absent 
Rawdon yawning wide—are seated at the 
dinner-table. 

In spite of being over-boiled, the turbot 
is excellent, and Emma is helped to it twice. 
She takes a goodly slice of mutton, a por- 
tion of duck with peas, tart, cream, cheese, 
dessert, and the apportionate fluids, Then 
she begins to feel sentimental, and to won- 
der what her truant lover is about. The 
conversation, at no time particularly brisk 
at The Hawthorns, with greater 
stagnancy than ever in Rawdon’s absence. 
Mr. Crosbie has remarked during the meal 


flows 
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that he met the rector to-day, and thought 
him fooking much too red in the face for 
health ; and not a good red either, A man 
who has had one apoplectic warning should 
be more careful in what he eats and drinks, 
Mrs, Crosbie tells them she has paid a visit 
to Miss Fletcher, and finds that the old- 
fashioned Pamela hats are coming in—in- 
deed, are “ well worn ”’ already ; does Emma 
believe it? Emma contributes her quota to 
the general stock of ideas by observing that 
to-day is Saturday. She quite forgot it till 
now. What more can be expected of any 
respectable country family, than that each 
member thereof should furnish forth one in- 
telligent and original remark during the 
solemn hour of repast ! 

They go up to the drawing-room at eight 
precisely ; glorious summer night though it 
is, a servant brings in lamps and lowers the 


blinds, and Emma resumes her lace work. 


“ Where in the world can Rawdon be?” 
thinks the poor little heiress, as nine o’clock, 
half-past nine comes, and still Rawdon is ab- 
sent. Double, treble, draw the stitch through 
and turn. At the side of that designing, 
wicked Mrs. Theobald! Yes, her heart tells 
her so—two, three, and a loop—and it was 
she herself who began the acquaintance. Oh, 
the bitterness of it! Why can’t these sorts 


of people be suppressed by act of Parlia- 


ment? Two long, one treble, and pearl. 
Why ? why, because men make the laws to 
be sure. Ah, what a world it would be if 
women could legislate. No ballet girls, no 
adventuresses, everybody married, nothing 
but domestic happiness, family dinners—— 

“There is Rawdon,’’ says Mrs. Crosbie’s 
tranquil voice, as she looks up from a letter 
that has come to her by the evening post. 
“T felt sure he would not be late, and I 
really think we must not scold him too much, 
Emmy. Even Mr. Crosbie when he was a 
young man was late for dinner sometimes.”’ 

“I don’t call this being late for dinner, 
mamma; I call it forgetting dinner alto- 
gether.”’ 

And from Emma’s tone it is evident that 
to forget dinner altogether is, to her mind, 
about one of the darkest signs of degeneracy 
our fallen nature can show. 

In five or six minutes’ time the drawing- 
room door opens and the culprit appears. 
He looks a little frightened, and decidedly 
red; but he looks something else—happy. 
Happiness is the one feeling most difficult 
for human features to mask, and Rawdon 
is not by nature a good dissembler. He 
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has dined alone with Mrs. Theobald and 
Blossy, talking of all they will do next week 
in London, and Jane and Blossy have wan- 
dered back with him in the starlight, long 
past the boundary line that divides Theo- 
balds from The Hawthorns. A bit of helio- 
trope that Jane has worn (though Blossy’s 
hand gave it him) is in his button-hole. If 
he had to go to the scaffold, if he had 
to sign his marriage settlements, to proceed 
to church a quarter of an hour hence, it 
would be the same. Rawdon Crosbie is 
happy now, and his face betrays him. 

“IT am so sorry I was late, mother, 
did not wait dinner, I hope?”’ 

“ We waited ten minutes. Really, Raw- 
don, I think you might be more punctual, 
knowing what your father’s temper is. If 
you have not dined, you had better have 
some cold mutton now.”’ 

“Thanks, The fact is—yes, I’ll have 
something by and by.” 

He has got close to Emma, but she does 
not raise her eyes from her work. He sits 
down, he looks at her, and feels most un- 
comfortably guilty. Conscience, reflected 
from Emma’s sombre face, tells him that he 
is not behaving well, that this kind of thing 
won't do, He must turn over—certainly he 
must turn over a new leaf, after next week ! 

“And what have you been doing with 
yourself, Emmy?’’ he asks in the most af- 
fectionately lover-like tone he can compass, 

“IT have done the same as usual,’’ an- 
swers Emma coldly. “I practised all the 
afternoon.” The dismal exactitude with 
which Emma practises daily is a thing in 
itself, to give a man a distaste for life. 
“ Of course, if I had known you did sot 
mean to take me for a walk, I should have 
gone to Miss Fletcher’s with mamma. I 
particularly wished to see her new summer 
bonnets, but as you said nothing about not 
returning, I kept at home. I have not left 
the house to-day.” And as she reflects 
upon the magnitude of the sacrifice, Emma 
really looks as if she could cry. 

“Tt was the merest accident that kept me,” 
begins Rawdon, “ I met some one I wanted 
to speak to, and the hour for dinner passed, 
and—and there I was.” 

He is by no means an adept at prevarica- 
tion, and suddenly it occurs to him how 
very fruitless all prevarication must be. 
Are not half the old ladies of Lidlington, is 
not the posting of Jane’s name in the cro- 
quet club, witness to the manner in which 
his afternoon has been spent ? 


You 
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“ There you were—where ?”” says Emma, 
putting down her work and looking straight 
into her lover’s face. “I did not quite 
hear what you said.” 

Rawdon hesitates; to tell the truth he 
dare not, to tell an untruth he is ashamed. 
For once, at least, in his life his mother helps 
him out of a scrape. “ I’ve just had a let- 
ter, Rawdon. Emma, guess from whom I 
have had a letter? I would not tell you till 
Rawdon returned. From Alfred Hervey, 
my dear. His mother is in town, and they 
propose that you and [ shall run up on an 
impromptu visit next week and go to the 
opera, the exhibitions, the theatres—wher- 
like. Now, what do you say, 
Are we to go?”’ 

“ Are we to go?” cries Emma, her eyes 
sparkling. “Mamma, can you ask me? 
That dear old Adonis! How nice of him 
to think of it! How lucky I had my new 
dress home to-day.” 

“ And Rawdon, being so near London, can 
be our escort everywhere,” says Mrs. Cros- 
bie, looking at her son. 

“In the daytime, mother, to exhibitions 
or anything of that kind, I shall be de- 
lighted,’’ says Rawdon. “ But I have had so 
much leave of late, and the trains to Wool- 
wich are so inconvenient, I am afraid you 
must not depend upon me of an evening.” 

“T am quite sure we can depend upon 
Major Hervey, mamma,” cries Emma. “ We 
need put Kawdon to no inconvenience. 
He can escort us, if he will be so good, to 
the exhibitions of a morning, and Major 
Hervey will take us to the theatres. I al- 
ways like to go to public places with 
Adonis,” adds Emma. “ It makes one feel, 
doesn’t it, mamma, as though one was some 


ever we 
Emmy? 


one!” 

Rawdon gives a little dry laugh. “ And 
so the Herveys have really sent us an invi- 
tation!’’ he remarks. “ The first time in 
their lives I ever knew them send us any- 
thing! Be sure you take care of the letter, 
mother. An offer of hospitality from my 
cousin Adonis is a curiosity.’’ 

Mrs. Crosbie folds the letter gravely, re- 
stores it to its envelope, and puts both into 
her work-case. ‘“ Alfred Hervey has~ not 
means, as you very well know, Rawdon, for 
lavish hospitality. But you have taken up 
all your father’s prejudices, and a very great 
misfortune it is for yourself, against the 
dest relations you have. Dear old Mrs. 
Hervey is staying, as she always does, at 
Maurice’s with Maria, and the proposal is 
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that Emma and I should stay there for a 
few days too, and go about London a little 
with her and Alfred.”’ 

“Paying for our own lodgings, and for 
our dear old cousin’s theatre tickets,” says 
young Rawdon. “ Ah, I can believe in the 
invitation now.”’ 

“The Herveys are people possessing too 
much delicacy of feeling ever to allude to 
money,” says Mrs. Crosbie. “If you only 
knew, Rawdon, as I often tell your father, 
what a dreadfully commercial flavor there is 
in the constant use of that word ‘ pay’ !” 

“Money or no money,” cries Emma, “I 
know that I am only too glad to go, dear 
mamma. The invitation is to you and me, 
is it not? or is Rawdon included? I was 
wondering only this afternoon how long it 
would be before I saw Major Hervey again. 


I really think—next, I mean, to you and 


papa—that I'am fonder of him than of any 
one else in the world.” 

The color rises on Rawdon Crosbie’s 
face. For an instant hope with a rush 
takes possession of his heart. Is the 
recovery of his lost liberty still possible ? 
The feeling is succeeded next moment by a 
revulsion of curiously sharp jealousy. Could 
Adonis Hervey ever in truth become his rival 
with Emmy, 4és little docile, loving, faithful 
Emmy? He is not mercenary enough to 
care fur Emma’s thirty thousand pounds. 
He certainly does not: care for Emma her- 
self, as a man should care for the woman at 
whose side he means to pass thirty or forty 
years of life. But still, so contradictory is 
everything belonging to love, and love’s 
twin-sister, vanity, the thought, the bare 
possibility, of her marrying any one but Mr. 
Rawdon Crosbie: is. horribly distasteful to 
him! 

“And I, Emmy,” he whispers, “ what 
place do I: hold? A place immeasurably 
below Alfred Hervey, I suppose? ’’ 

‘“*] was not'talking of you at all,” says 
Emmy, coldly and aloud. “I like you, of 
course. There is no obligation as regards 
my feeling for Major Hervey.” 

Mrs. Crosbie, seeing that a pretty little 
lovers’ quarrel is imminent, rises like a wise 
woman, and saying’ she must talk over the 
proposed visit with Mr. Crosbie prepares 
to leave the room. Mr. 
Crosbie says yes, Emmy, for alas ! we have 
not spoken to papa yet; but supposing 
Mr. Crosbie says yes, do you think we 
could manage to go with Rawdon on Mon- 
day?” 


“ Supposing 
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“I don’t know about going with Rawdon, 
mamma. As far as the packing is con- 
cerned, I could be ready.’’ 

“You forget that to-morrow is Sunday, 
Emmy,” remarks Rawdon, when Mrs. Cros- 
bie has left them alone together. “Even 
for Adonis Hervey’s sake you surely would 
not be so wicked as to pack on Sunday?” 

“I hope you will never do anything 
worse,” says Emma, who is not to be jested 
back into good humor. “Pray what did 
you do last Sunday, Rawdon?”’ 

“IT went to church twice, and had cold 
meat for dinner,’ answers Rawdon promptly. 
“What do we do every Sunday of our 
lives ?”” 

“And in the evening? But I don’t ask; 
it’s quite immaterial tome. Thank good- 
ness, we are both of us free agents still !’’ 

Rawdon, not knowing very well what an- 
swer to make to this, puts his arm quietly 
round the heiress’s waist and kisses her. 
Emma’s anger goes like a mist before 
the sun. A heroine of her very unheroic 
temperament is not likely to be long impla- 
cable with the lips of the man she loves 
upon her cheek. 

“Upon my word, sir she cries, a 
proper shade of indignation in her voice. 


7? 


“ You are getting very free and easy in your 
manners, I think.’’ 
“Do you wish to quarrel with me, really, 


Emma? Say yes or no.” 

“TI wish a great many things,” says 
Emma, with one of those little pouts which 
I am afraid need the adjunct of beauty to be 
irresistible. 

“ You had better tell me what they are.”’ 

“Well, in the first place, I wish, as I 
have told you before, you wouldn’t wear 
nasty withered little weeds that you get, 
goodness knows where, in your button- 
hole.” 

And before Rawdon can defend it his bit 
of heliotrope, sweet with a sweetness more 
than its own, is snatched from him by his 
betrothed’s fair fingers and flung contemptu- 
ously across the room. 

He gets up in a moment; searches for, 
finds, restores his withered weed with ten- 
der care to his button-hole, 

“Impertinent I suppose to ask who gave 
it you?’’ Emma remarks after a minute’s 
silence. 

“Not at all, my dear Emma,” answers 
Rawdon gravely, but with complete good 
temper. “Ask me anything you choose, 
and I will answer you, truthfully if I can,” 
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**Well, then, I do choose to ask you 
Where did you get that miserable bit of 
heliotrope from ?” 

“T got that miserable bit of heliotrope,” 
says Rawdon, “from the prettiest girl in 
the neighborhood, from the smallest, sweet- 
est hand I ever kissed in my life.” 

“The prettiest gi7//’’ cries Emma, re- 
lieved of her worst fears. “ Little Laura 
Pinkney, I suppose?’’ Laura Pinkney is 
the rector’s granddaughter, a child of ten, 
who has long been one of Rawdon’s sweet- 
hearts. 

“Laura Pinkney—or some one else, 
Emmy. These things are quite immaterial 
to you, you know. Thank goodness, we 
are both of us free agents still.” 

But amiable though his tone is, he walks 
to the window, draws up the blind, and 
stands there looking up at the stars, instead 
of returning to his betrothed’s side. The 
touch, the sweet faint odor of the heliotrope 
have brought back so vividly to him an- 
other—alas for Emmy! a dearer presence 
than hers. Rawdon watches the stars. 
Emma, with the kind of prescience love 
lends at times to the least clever people, 
watches the expression of his face. 

“ And how are your friends, those poor 
Theobalds, getting on?” she asks him 
abruptly at last. “ You see them pretty 
often, of course ?”’ 

“ Of course,’’ answers Rawdon, with tol- 
erable presence of mind. 

“No one is going to call. Mamma was 
right, as she always is in such things, in 
holding back when we met them at Spa. 
Just at first, after the flower show, people 
seemed a little uncertain ; indeed, every one 
is quite well disposed toward Aim, poor 
man, and one can’t help feeling sorry for 
the Miss Theobalds, Such a mistake their 
coming into a neighborhood where every- 
thing was known, wasn’t it?” 

“A terrible mistake. By the way, what 
is it that is known, Emmy? I am all in 
the dark.” 

“How affected you can be when you 
choose, Rawdon. You know quite well 
that I am speaking of Mrs, Theobald’s an- 
tecedents.” 

“Ah, we have a right to be critical on 
that point,’’ says Rawdon dryly. “A so- 
ciety of which Mrs. Coventry Brown is the 
leader, and Lady Rose Golightly the shin- 
ing but slightly erratic light, has a right to 
inquire rigidly into antecedents—both as re- 
gards birth and conduct!”’ 
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“And the Coventry Browns so entirely 
disapproved of what they saw of her,’’ goes 
on Emma, ignoting his remark altogether, 
“ that evening you met them at the Folly (I 
say nothing of Lady Rose’s bad taste in giv- 
ing you bachelor invitations now)—the 
Coventry Browns so entirely disapproved 
of her style and manner; and then people 
say the house is full of officers from morn- 
ing till night.” 

“* What falsehoods will people ot say?’”’ 
cries Rawdon, with imprudent warmth. 

“If she had dressed plainly, and kept 
very quiet, and considering the Miss Theo- 
balds and everything, in time, perhaps, they 
might have lived their false position down, 
Mamma herself says so, But Mrs, Theo- 
bald being what she is a 

“A pretty woman, who does not dress 
plainly, and who has her house full of offi- 
cers from morning till night—the Lidlington 
ladies can’t find it in their hearts to for- 
give her,’’ says Rawdon. “ Well, I dare 
say that is natural enough. Emmy, my 
dear,” a suddén obstinate disregard of con- 
sequences overcoming him, “ I hope, by the 
by, you will give your vote to Mrs. Theo- 
bald when she is balloted for at the Lidling- 
ton croquet club.” 

““ When she is balloted for, yes!” says 
Emma calmly, “ Poor thing, I am afraid 
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she would have to go far fora proposer and 
seconder !”’ 

“‘ Not so far as you think, perhaps. Now 
let us—let us suppose Mrs, Theobald’s 
name had been put up to-day, proposed by 
Mr. Rawdon Crosbie, seconded by the 
Rev. Samuel Smylie, what would you do?” 

“IT don’t choose to suppose impossibili- 
ties,’’ replies Miss Marsland, with cold dis- 
tinctness, ‘ When you forget yourself suf- 
ficiently to commit an action so unworthy 
of your own dignity and of mine, it will be 
time enough to think of what my conduct 
should be, Let us talk on more sensible 
subjects if you please.” 

When Mrs. Crosbie returns, Rawdon is 
still star-gazing, Miss Marsland once more 
counting the stitches of her lace-work. 
Never on this earth did two engaged people 
look less like lovers. Mrs. Crosbie’s face 
grows stern. “ Papa says ‘yes,’ Emmy, dear, 
We have leave from Monday till Friday 
evening. Rawdon, if you want something 
to eat, you had better go to the dining-room 
at once. I have ordered the cold mutton to 
be taken in for you. You kept your father 
waiting ten minutes for his dinner. Have 
the kindness not to keep him again at 
prayer time.” 

Rawdon vanishes, But he has not very 
much appetite for his cold mutton. 








THE OLD STORY. 


T chanced that once a Persian maid 
Into a sacred forest strayed, 
And roving on in restless mood, 
Half frightened at the solitude, 
Within the greenwood’s depths profound, 
Awestruck, a marble idol found. 


So well the chiselled stone was wrought, 
So truly Nature’s features caught, 

That, as the girl in wonder gazed, 

In glorious majesty it blazed 

And grandly glistened on the sod— 

No image, but an actual god. 


Bold by degrees, she. falteringly stepped, 
Close and more closely still up crept, 
And as one sees in Eastern land, 

An instant into bloom expand 

The buds by tropic sunshine nurst, 

So in her heart love full-blown burst. 


She tears the clinging vines away 

That hide her treasure from the day ; 

Of lotos flowers and campac leaves, 
With jasmine buds rich garlands weaves, 


And makes their dewy splendors climb 
About the brow she calls sublime. 


Her snowy arms around it prest, 

With glowing cheeks and heaving breast, 
To warm the marble into life 

And wake it up to passion’s strife 

By every artless art she strove, 

Till it should give her love for love. 


But strove in vain! No answering tone 
Sends back an echo to her own, 

Until at last, with footsteps slow 

And tear-blind eyes and voice of woe, 
The young life chilled with bitter pain, 
She hastens to her home again. 


’Tis thus with women! We enshrine 
A human love we deem divine, 
To it in admiration cling, 
Round it our heart’s best treasures fling, 
Exalt our idol on its throne, 
And find it but a senseless stone. 
FANNY DOWNING. 





GASCON STORIES. 


RANCE possesses in the Gascons, who 

occupy the country around Bordeaux 
and the region south of it, a peculiarly saga- 
cious and thrifty class of people, one remark- 
able for worldly wisdom, a certain species 
of humor, and great conservatism, meaning 
by this neither a bigoted nor radical dispo- 
sition. Their philosophy consists of getting 
along quietly and letting others do the same 
thing. We do not hear from Bordeaux, 
brought by the cable and every eastern 
breeze, the constant din of rebellion, as from 
Lyons and Marseilles. In living up to their 
philosophy, or in showing their philosophy 
by their living, the Gascons exhibit the sta- 
ble virtues of prudence, industry, and econ- 
omy, and a good proportion of integrity as 
the world goes. They are, in a word, 
shrewd, laborious, and conscientious, dis- 
playing as fair a character, judging by their 
fidelity to what they aim at, as any people in 
the world. 

The Gascons are, among the French, least 
stimulated by ideal notions, Their special 
characteristic is common sense, It is found 
among the uncultivated as among the culti- 
vated, of which latter class the admirable 
Montaigne is a conspicuous example. Mon- 
tesquieu too was a Gascon, and who more 
than he prized justice and honesty, the car- 
dinal elements of this great virtue ? 

The following stories current among the 
Gascons, taken from a collection made by 
Cenac-Moncaut, illustrate our comment. 
We regard them as clever artistic sketches, 
and on this account readable for the old, 
while their moral and naturalness make 
them entertaining for the young. They are 
in literature what Frére’s pictures are in 
art. Stories of this class, we may add, show 
better than newspapers or prurient novels 
the dominant sentiment of the French, the 
veritable source of their moral and material 
energy. Like the poetry and faith of Brit- 
tany, coupled with the energy and earnest- 
ness of the Breton character, they warrant 
the opinion that the Gascons are better bone 
and sinew for the nation than the ardent en- 
thusiasts of eastern and southern France. 
We find in them the motives and aspira- 
tions of the agricultural class, which in all 
countries constitute the reserve force. We 


may call these stories, in short, little ideal 
straws, proving that the municipal phenom- 
ena of Paris do not represent the French 
popular conceptions of right and wrong. 


BERNADOTTE, OR WHITE HANDS. 


THis is not the story of a king, but of an 
humble peasant girl; the scene is not laid 
in a camp, but in a village at a time when 
Bonaparte’s wars had not yet given to the 
simple name of Bernadotte (little Bernard) 
the historic glow which still surrounds it. 

A man and his wife had an only daughter, 
and they were so proud of her that she had 
scarcely come into the world when they be- 
gan to think about her marriage. The man, 
laboring with the greatest perseverance, 
sought to accumulate for her one of those 
attractive dowries which fascinate rich young 
bachelors ; the wife seconded his efforts so 
courageously, grubbing in the ground all day 
and stitching all night, constantly preparing 
the bride’s outfit, that she fell sick and died, 
not being willing to call in the doctor, that 
she might save the cost of the remedies, 

Father Hugh, left alone with his daugh- 
ter, was only the more anxious to have a 
son-in-law, some sturdy laborer possessing 
a competence, one who would insure both 
the prosperity of his house and the happi- 
ness of his beloved Bernadotte. 

When she got to be eighteen years of age 
there was no lack of suitors, Father Hugh 
owed to his avarice the reputation of a man 
in easy circumstances, one who had cleverly 
turned his pennies to account by making 
short loans at a rate of interest not sanc- 
tioned by the Code; but all young men 
wishing to marry took very good care not to 
reproach him with an infraction of the stat- 
ute ; the sin would remain with the father- 
in-law and the profits with the grandchil- 
dren, so they rubbed their hands and re- 
peated the universal proverb: “’Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody good !’’* 

Bernadotte, worthy of her sire in economy 


*The proverb given in the original is this: 
Heureux les gendres dont les beaux-peres sont 
damnés. Not being able to find an equivalent for 
this proverb in English, the above is substituted. 
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and in activity, trudged to town every fore- 
noon to sell her chickens, eggs, and fruit. 
She frequently encountered young Micoutet, 
the ploughman, who would drive up his oxen 
to the end of the furrow by the roadside 
and keep them standing a long time to bid 
the young girl good-morning, and chat with 
her about the rain, and the fine weather, 
and the chickens, and the cows, and the 
growing corn, and the beans that were 
about drying. Bernadotte, no matter what 
might be her haste to get to market, always 
had a few moments to spare for her talka- 
tive friend, and even after leaving him to go 
back repeatedly to answer, as far as he could 
make her hear them, the last kind words 
which he sent after her over the hedge. 
Arrived at the market place, the first cus- 
tomer whom Bernadotte usually found there 
was the young baker Casterez, who, under 
the pretext of examining her eggs and fruit, 
prolonged the conversation a full hour, 
praising the bright feathers of the chickens, 
their remarkable plumpness, and bestowing 
a thousand compliments the clever 
housekeeper who knew how to get them into 
Passing from words to 


on 


such nice condition. 


acts, he would bargain for the entire lot, ap- 
pear perfectly satisfied with the price, and 
carry the basket off to his shop, where the 


fair merchant always found some refresh- 
ment and a couple of nice tarts garnished 
with sweetmeats. 

Bernadotte, on returning home from mar- 
ket lightened of her load, passed before the 
shop of the hair-dresser Firmin, a young 
dandy as frizzled and smoothly shaved as 
the little Saint John in the procession of the 
Féte Dieu. Monsieur Firmin had just 
completed his tour through France, as 
stated on a handsome sign in big letters 
adorned with a pair of scissors and a razor, 
after the fashion of a heraldic shield stamped 
with a double device. “ Heigh! Berna- 
dotte,” exclaimed the artistic barber, “ have 
you any eggs to sell me to-day?” Berna- 
dotte nodded affirmatively. She had been 
careful to conceal a dozen from the whole- 
sale buyer Casterez, purposely to have some 
left for Monsieur Firmin. Prudence is the 
mother of certainty. Micoutet was undoubt- 
edly very attentive, Casterez very devoted, 
but Monsieur Firmin was no less agreeable, 
and nobody knew what might happen. 

The eggs were accordingly handed to 
Monsieur Firmin, who found their freshness 
quite worthy of her who brought them. 
Far from attempting to abate the price, he 
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added to the money he gave her a small 
flask of lavender water or a cake of scented 
soap. He wanted to know how Father 
Hugh was, and all about Braquette, the cow 
whose excellent milk maintained the rosy 
hue of the milker’s cheeks, and about the 
sheep providing the wool with which to knit 
those pretty stockings so snugly fitting those 
little feet. Monsieur Firmin in his tour 
through France had become very imperti- 
nent; his presumption might have offended 
the young rustic had not her interests 
obliged her to dissimulate and to be some- 
what tolerant. He asked her to bring him 
eggs the next day, butter every time she 
emptied her churn ; and, notwithstanding his 
impertinence, a fault in young men which 
young girls often complain of to satisfy their 
consciences, Bernadotte found the hairdress- 
er quite as agreeable as he was attentive. 

Micoutet the ploughman, daily in the field, 
no matter what might be the state of the 
weather, and at the earliest hour, because he 
could not sleep in his anxiety to see day- 
light and Bernadotte, became so worn out 
by this way of living that he resolved to get 
back both his sleep and his usual tranquilli- 
ty. He betook himself to the house of the 
father of her who had robbed him of his re- 
pose, and, cap in hand, with downcast eyes 
and a stammering voice, spoke to him a 
long time about Bernadotte, praising her 
vigorous arms, made for work, and the good 
health apparent in every form and feature, 
and finally demanded her hand. 

Father Hugh did not say yes, and still less 
no. He knew the full value of those little 
words of few letters ; like his coins, he would 
not let them go without certain guarantees 
of their being properly placed. He put off 
the young man to the following Sunday, 
and meanwhile communicated the proposal 
to his daughter. 

“Micoutet is a very nice young man,”’ 
said Bernadotte. “I stop and talk with 
him every morning on passing his farm. 
He has fine oxen, good fields, and an excel- 
lent vineyard. Casterez, the baker, how- 
ever, appears also to good advantage ; would 
it not be well is 

“Casterez the baker!” replied Father 
Hugh in a reflective mood. “ By our Lady, 
there is always bread on a baker’s coun- 
ter!” 

“ And tarts on the dinner table,” added 
Bernadotte. 

“*T will find out, my child, what the baker 
means before deciding.” 
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“His meaning, father, is plain enough. 
He buys every morning all that I take to 
town, and without higgling about the price, 
please you, If I were to ask him double, he 
. would not make the slightest objection.” 

“ Without higgling about the price!’’ re- 
peated Father Hugh, who did not do busi- 
ness in that fashion. ‘ That young fellow is 
very much smitten! We will look into the 
matter, Bernadotte ; and if his granary and 
his purse are as well stocked with flour and 
cash as his heart seems to be with love, we 
will try to make some arrangement.” 

Father Hugh strode off to town to see the 
baker, who, delighted with this proceeding, 
showed himself deeply enamored. 

“Which of the two!” exclaimed Father 
Hugh to himself. ‘The thing works well. 
We will set them to competing ; goods in 
demand increase in value.” 

He returned home, and, communicating 
the baker’s sentiments to his daughter, 
promised her to decide quickly which of the 
two it would be best for her to marry. 

“The baker is a very nice young man,”’ 
added Bernadotte, the same as she had said 
of the ploughman Micoutet, “but there is 
another, the hairdresser Firmin. He buys 
something of me every day, and keeps me 
an hour talking about his tour through 
France, the yarn my stockings are made of, 
and my good milch cow. He assures me 
that he has never seen any one more engag- 
ing than she whom he has the pleasure of 
looking at when he looks at me.’’ 

“The compliments of a barber !’’ inter- 
posed Father Hugh. “Everybody knows 
what they are worth! No matter, the affair 
progresses ; competition among three makes 
the profit all the greater! We will see the 
hairdresser, my dear, and find out what to 
expect from his admiration.” 

Hugh again returned to town, where he 
had an interview with Monsieur Firmin ; and 
as he knew that the larger the company of 
buyers the more active the bidding, he in- 
vited each of the competitors to come to 
his house the following Sunday after mass. 

“Humph!’’ he muttered to himself, as 
he canvassed the situation, “ the ploughman 
courts my daughter, but without neglecting 
his work or spending a farthing ; the baker 
is doing the same thing, loitering about the 
market-place and spending his money to win 
the saleswoman; the barber overwhelms 
Bernadotte with fulsome compliments and 
trifling presents. Thereis no hurry. Things 
can be cleared up and the characters of these 
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gallants tested, to make them solve one 
of my riddles.” 

When Sunday came Bernadotte made 
herself Jook as beautiful as the virgin queen 
of a May-day festival ; she put on her best 
starched muslin cap, calico petticoat, red 
cotton handkerchief, and morocco shoes, 
and awaited the appearance of her three 
suitors, whom, on presenting themselves, 
the father welcomed in these terms : 

“You three wish to provide a husband 
for my daughter, and you all cherish the 
same object. As custom obliges her to re- 
ject two in the selection of one, she must 
proceed cautiously in this ever uncertain 
lottery. Every scholar who goes to college 
passes five or six years in ascertaining 
whether he will wear the uniform of a 
soldier, the robe of a lawyer or that of a 
doctor. A young girl may be excused if 
she asks eight days to decide what kind 
of a noose she will put round her neck. 
Come back here next Sunday, my friends, 
in your best attire ; I am a little particular, 
in the interest of my dear Bernadotte, and I 
have always felt somewhat superstitious in 
the matter of tidiness. You must not be 
surprised if you see me give my daughter to 
the one who shall show me the whitest hands,” 

Father Hugh uttered these last words 
with marked emphasis. 


Il. 


MICOUTET was almost ready to die with 
grief; working in the fields had made his 


skin drier than so much pumice-stone. The 
baker and the barber, on the contrary, 
always working in butter or soap, had hands 
as soft as the satin folds of a duchess’s gown, 

The poor rustic felt that he was set aside, 
regarding the forthcoming struggle as calcu- 
lated for only city gallants. The latter, ani- 
mated by eqiially well-founded hopes, spent 
the week in getting their hands in proper 
condition, using unguents. of the most mol- 
lifying character, and they became as fra- 
grant and as white as possible, which 
stimulated their pride to the highest de- 
gree. 

Micoutet had not even the courage to 
wash his hands in the brook, so inferior did 
he regard himself to these town gentry. 
His grandfather Simon, perfectly familiar 
with the world ever sinte he had stumped 
through it on his old crutches, and who was 
covertly regarding him through his white 
eyelashes, comprehended his embarrassment 
and came to his assistance. 
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“Micoutet, my boy,” said he, handing 
him a little gray bag covered with dust 
“ put that in your pocket and keep your ap- 
pointment at Father Hugh’s. When the 
time comes to show your hands, plunge 
them into this bag and fill them with the 
unguent it contains.” 

“But, grandfather, my skin is as dark 
and coarse as the bark of an old oak tree. 
How can you a 

“ Follow my advice, my boy. The wash- 
ball I give you is so efficacious, the most ob- 
durate spots will not resist its action. Its 
use is of very ancient date, and time has 
not diminished its virtue.’’ 

Micoutet took the soap bag and resorted 
to Bernadotte’s house. The baker and the 
barber were not far behind him. 

Casterez first showed his fingers; they 
were whiter than the blossom of the dog- 
rose. The hairdresser then displayed his, 
and they looked as fresh as a lily but just in 
bloom. It now came Micoutet’s turn. 
Firmin and Casterez began to laugh as he 
drew his huge hands from his pocket and 
held them forth, when Father Hugh uttered 
a cry of admiration, for they were filled with 
bright and beautiful gold crowns, 

“Aha! my boy, that is the real durable 
whiteness which I love. Bernadotte is 


yours, for you have courted her without 
quitting your field, and you know the white- 
ness the most appreciable in the hands of a 
son-in-law.” 

The two abashed and mute town can- 
didates returned to their shops with their 
ears hanging lower than those of a hound 


after losing a hare. Bernadotte and Micou- 
tet good-naturedly invited them to their 
wedding, and they had wit enough to go, as 
townsmen scarcely ever neglect to enjoy 
what is good in the dwelling of a disdained 
peasant. The happy couple, happy as 
everybody is with as much money as good 
temper, labored throughout their lives to 
swell the contents of the soap-bag, the gift 
of their venerable grandfather. 


CLAIRETTE, OR THE HUSBAND HUNTER. 
I, 

CLAIRETTE lost her father and her mother 
when she was but thirteen years of age. 
She was a good-natured girl, but had rather 
a flighty head, and always looked at things 
upon the surface, and took very little pains 
to get at the sense which lay hidden beneath 
them. She accordingly allowed her uncle and 
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guardian to neglect her property, paying no 
attention to it; and liked better to frequent 
fairs, markets, the festivals of patron saints, 
and to enjoy Sunday amusements, rather than 
to hoe in her fields, spade up her garden, and. 
lead her sheep to the pasturage. 

Clairette was by no means indolent or in- 
active ; she would pass an hour every morn- 
ing dressing herself, and two more during 
the day smoothing her ribbons, doing up 
her scarfs, and putting away her skirts. 
After this came a walk here and a prome- 
nade there, so that the poor child had not a 
moment to spare. To make amends she 
had several nice companions—how many 
one has at her age! The child seems to 
make stores of friends, and all the more be- 
cause at every step it takes in the world it 
is sure to lose one. A dozen young. girls 
had attended school and made their first 
communion with Clairette. After this im- 
portant act, which brings us out of our in- 
fancy, and which assigns to us our place in 
the great workshop here below, each was 
allotted her task in the family. Marghelide 
did sewing during the day and spun in the 
evening ; Biebe looked after the house and 
carried out meals to the field hands ; Lixan- 
drine took the sheep and the cows to pas- 
ture. 

Clairette alone, as idle as a little savage— 
she called this liberty—was proud of her 
independence, and pitied her poor compan- 
ions who gave themselves so much trouble 
in the world, “Of what use is it? 
Biebe’s Sunday dress any the better for 
plodding along muddy paths strewn with 
briers? Has Lixandrine a finer complexion 
for getting tanned in a scorching summer 
sun tending her cows ?”’ 


Is 


II. 


THE time came, however, when, in spite 
of her pride in her half-vagabond life, Clai- 
rette was less ambitious of independence, and 
felt disposed to come under the dominion of 
a husband. This very natural desire, but 
still a vague one at eighteen, besides being 
subject to circumstances, became imperious, 
like the satisfaction of a point of honor, 
when Clairette returned from the wedding of 
Marghelide with the tailor Latané. 

Marghelide was the younger. By what 
inexplicable grace of St. Joseph, the patron 
of spouses, should she take the lead of her 
associates ? She was assuredly less pretty 
than Clairette, and likewise less amiable— 
who would dispute that? What charm had 
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given her the preference in the eyes of the 
brisk young Latané ? 

Ah, here it is! Marghelide wore a splen- 
did red petticoat as brilliant as a poppy, 
and which scared away the cattle, but which 
produced a quite contrary effect on all the 
young men; the color of this lucky petti- 
coat relieved so sharply on the green of the 
meadows and the gray of the brambles as 
to be very easily seen half a league off. 
Latané, completely bewildered, must have 
run for the petticoat the same as a lot of 
frogs after the baited hook on the end of a 
fish-line. 

Woman is naturally disposed to regard 
her toilet as a sort of talisman, and not 
alone the city dame, but the simplest young 
girl of the fields. It suffices to wear a pet- 
ticoat to possess an instinct for colors and 
calicoes, Clairette had it in the highest de- 
gree ; she was sure that she had discovered 
Marghelide’s secret; she ran off to sell six 
of her sheep, and bought the deepest scar- 
let petticoat she could find in the market. 

From that day forth Clairette never went 
to the spring, to church, to a ball, or to 
a fair without wearing the attractive gar- 
ment in which the lucky Marghelide had 
captured the tailor Latané. 

In vain, however, did she glide through the 
crowd and thus display herself. The women 
found her tawdry, the young girls looked 
envious, while the young men pcilitely invited 
her to dance ; but no mother ever dreamt 
of selecting her as a wife for her son, and 
no son ever uttered a word about taking her 
for a housekeeper. 

A year of fruitless efforts had passed, and 
not a whisper of a proposal of marriage. 
What bad luck! Soon her friend Biebe 
followed the same delightful road as Mar- 
ghelide and espoused the farmer Menichot. 

Clairette became despondent, She had 
lost fifteen months in displaying her red 
petticoat, and she could not imagine the 
cause of her failure. Was Biebe, then, the 
more charming? Nobody would dare main- 
tain that falsehood. It was sufficient to see 
them alongside of each other at a dance. 
Clairette always had thirty partners more 
than her rival. Was she more entertain- 
ing? Biebe could not put together two 
consecutive ideas, and when her beaux 
spoke to her, she answered only with down- 
cast eyes. 

“T have it,’ said Clairetté, meditating, 
and eager to know the cause of her disgrace. 
“ Biebe wears a distaff at her side constant- 
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ly, even with the water-jar on her head and 
when carrying the basket with the workmen’s 
meals.”’ 

The distaff, it must be admitted, had 
about it a certain matrimonial virtue which 
enticed young men anxious to marry, the 


same as a mirror attracts looks,  Clai- 
rette was determined to have one of these 
magical utensils. If a plain willow distaff 
proved so highly advantageous to the house- 
keeper Biebe, what would not be the effect 
of a handsome distaff of hazel, exquisitely 
carved by the best workman of the village, 
decked with the finest white wool instead 
of coarse flax, and entwined with red rib- 
bons instead of pack-thread ? 

The young girl fits herself out ; she buys 
the choicest spinning apparatus in the coun- 
try, covers it with wool as white as snow, 
adorns it with ribbons artistically arranged 
in bows, and never shows herself outside 
her door, in the street, or in the village, 
without this elegant implement of all good 
and industrious maidens. 

One point only had been forgotten, and 
that was to twirl the spindle. The motion- 
less distaff at her belt always displayed the 
same flock of wool. 

Now what happened? Clairette’s ele- 
gant instrument proved to be less efficacious 
than the rude willow stick of the industrious 
3iebe. The year passed away. Clairette, at 
every festivity, found dancers eager enough 
to clasp her waist and to press her hand, but 
never a beau disposed to talk of marriage. 
She was now twenty, and she saw her cousin 
Francoise, her friend Lixandrine 

“TLixandrine, the most ungainly creature 
in the whole village, a girl that limps!”’ re- 
ported those clairvoyant people who are 
called backbiters. “Yes, indeed, Lixan- 
drine, that red-headed black face with wry 
hips! What witch did she go to to geta 
charm for that miserable Jean Pierron ? 
What secret did she turn up in her grand- 
mother’s workbag?” Clairette patiently 
sought a solution of these difficulties. She 
thought, finally, that she had found one in 
the presence of a little white lambkin 
which constantly followed the shepherdess’s 
footsteps. 

After making this important discovery it 
may be imagined whether Clairette was 
prompt in procuring a lamb as closely re- 
sembling as possible that of the dark-com- 
plexioned Lixandrine! From that day forth 
she was never seen without this pretty little 
creature bleating and skipping around her, 
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and always coming to her to eat bread out 
of her hand. 

Did a suitor follow in the footsteps of the 
lamb? No more than he came at the signal 
of the red petticoat, or at that of the cross- 
ribboned distaff. Day followed day, month 
followed month—poor Clairette looked in 
vain, 


IIT, 


To regrets and mortification succeeded 
despair. Old Aunt Migueline, wise in the 
ways of the world, overheard her moans and 
administered consolation. Where is the 
young girl who has not some good old fairy 
near at hand to give her counsel if she will 
only take pains enough to listen to it ! 

“You are weeping, Clairette,” said Aunt 
Migueline, addressing her. 

“Tam crying over my twenty-one years 
gone without, without—stopping,” she re- 
sponded. 

“Without fetching you a husband, you 
mean to say.”’ 

“ One need not be a witch to guess that, 
Migueline.”’ 

“Your red petticoat and gay distaff are 
worn out in a useless service; your lamb- 
kin bleating and frisking around you has 
proved equally useless.” 

“Why do you throw those things up to 
me, Migueline ?”’ 

“T say what I think, Clairette. Do you 
suppose that my eyes, half closed by age, do 
not see clearly into the toils and snares set 
by you and those like you on the path to 
matrimony? Every young girl is an imitat- 
ing bird, of the parrot or magpie order, 
who, since the world began, is ever exclaim- 
ing, Husband! husband! and it is not ne- 
cessary to teach her anything in this direc- 
tion, my dear niece Clairette.”’ 

“Tis true, Migueline. But I thought I 
might be as fortunate as my friends, and in 
imitating their mode of display make 7 

“And you are obliged to confess that you 
have had all your trouble for nothing !_ Poor 
children, always relying upon color instead 
of form, and never finding out the true state 
of things! ‘Yes, the habit of your com- 
panions of appearing in public associated 
with certain.suitable and useful objects, has 
contributed not a little towards getting them 
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husbands. But do you know the reason? 
It is because the red petticoat was woven 
and made up by the persevering young girl 
who wore it; such an example of her 
skill and activity in using her needle furnish- 
ing admirable proof of her knowing what to 
do in the situation in which she is placed. 
‘The distaff likewise proved as profitable to 
Biebe because she was a fearless spinner, and 
did not rest satisfied, as you did, with carry- 
ing the implement around with her motion- 
less at her belt ; she kept the spindle below 
it and her fingers always busy, so that the 
flock of wool or flax had to be renewed ten 
times a day. If the lamb did not prove un- 
serviceable to Lixandrine, it was because it 
was the leader of a fine drove of fifty which 
that careful little shepherdess led out daily 
to pasture, early in the morning in summer, 
and during the afternoon in winter, avoiding 
wet grass and fields, always getting back be- 
fore it rained, and ever keeping clear of 
changes in the weather, of so much harm to 
those delicate little creatures. Your three 
companions worked so faithfully in their re- 
spective callings that they are known far 
and wide for their intelligence and activity— 
the best possible dowry a young girl can have, 
and the most reliable charm for a husband. 
Put aside the red petticoat which you bought 
and did not spin, the distaff of no avail to 
you, and the equally useless lamb. You 
have fields and meadows that are lying fal- 
low ; resume your rake and hoe, stir up the 
ground, and pull up the weeds ; be as indus- 
trious as your companions, and you will not 
have to wait long for a husband.”’ 

Clairette listened to Aunt Migueline’s dis- 
course with all the attention which advice 
deserves when one is disposed to follow it 
because it seems good. No longer quitting 
her little plot of ground, she dug, hoed, and 
made hay so successfully that, at the end of 
the year, the son of rich old Thomas came 
and put to her the following question : 

“ Clairette, will you be my wife ?”’ 

“ Why should I refuse, Monsieur Thomas, 
if such is your wish ?”’ responded Clairette, 
with downcast eyes, and a modest feint 
which the least bashful of country girls can 
so well assume. 

“You are agreed, Clairette ?” 

“Tam ;” and they joined hands, 
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E leaned upon the gate and peered 
through the hanging masses of vine ten- 
drils that curtained the little porch that faced 
him, paused a moment, and then opening the 
gate quickly, in another moment stood upon 
the doorstep of the cottage. His step was 
heard and its summons answered almost at 
once by a young woman, who glided quietly 
from within and took his offered hand. One 
thinks, and thinks justly for the most part, 
that to see the greeting of a man and 
woman when they are unrestrained by con- 
vention or the consciousness of the presence 
of others, is to know what they are to one 
another ; at least those of us who pretend to 
quick perceptions and keen deductions, 
géess the heart from the greeting. But 
there are men and women too, whose natures 
are innately reticent of expression, and to 
whom the instinct of self-control and con- 
cealment of emotion is as fundamental and 
essential as the blind impulse of the bird 
that waits for darkness and night to spread 
its wings, or the flower that closes with the 
first peep of day’s obnoxious eyes. In such 
natures every impulse is subordinated to 
self-possession ; rather than break the sa- 
cred seal set upon the vessel wherein their 
souls lie stifling and compressed, they will 
live forever like the genii shut within the 
narrow bounds of silence and _ secrecy 
The man who took Amy Fortescue’s hand 
on that lovely June morning of which I am 
telling you was cast inthis mould. And so 
he met her as he might have done had they 
been brother and sister, or even pleasant ac- 
quaintances ; met her alone on an early 
summer’s morning, in the soft balmy south- 
ern air, and yet no tone or look showed that 
he was her lover, more than that, her accept- 
edlover. So it was. 

“Amy,” he said, “can you walk with 
me? I want to talk with you. I havea 
letter from the North; it came this morn- 
ing.” 

“T will go with you at once, Ralph ; just 
let me get my hat.” And she ran lightly 
up stairs and returned ina moment. “Now 
I am ready,” she said ; and taking his arm, 
they crossed the garden path and wandered 
off under the live oaks. 

Amy Fortescue was the daily governess 
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of Mrs. Heyward’s children, and the little 
cottage in which she lived alone, and which 
belonged to Mrs. Heyward, was but a stone’s 
throw from the great house where the Hey- 
wards lived. Hither she had come but three 
months before, and here she had met Ralph 
Holcombe, who was the resident tutor of the 
two Heyward lads, and had been for two 
years past. He had turned to her eagerly 
at first because she was from the North, 
where alone he could breathe freely and be 
his real self. For his nature was absolutely 
devoid of a single chord that could vibrate 
in harmony with the South. Even the phys- 
ical inanimate nature gave him no pleasure ; 
the very air heavy with jasmine and magno- 
lia oppressed him with every breath. The 
odors and colors cloyed on his senses with- 
out feeding them. He had no imagination 
to be touched, no germ of undeveloped 
tropical nature to be tempted forth. He 
was of the North not only by birth, breed- 
ing, cultivation, and conviction, but his fibre, 
his blood, his spirit were of the North in the 
broadest and deepest sense. So when this 
young girl had come into his life, she seemed 
a spring suddenly bursting forth in a desert, 
and he longed to drink deep of its waters ; 
surely they would be cold and pure and 
fresh as if they trickled downwards from 
one of his beloved giant snow mountains. 
Then he loved her. He did not spend 
himself for her or on her. He did not 
melt and flow and blend with her soul. 
He stood upright, unbending, and con- 
strained her to come to him. He had no 
doubt that for her it was best—he krew he 
could trust himself—that his love was a bet- 
ter, surer, sounder thing than any burst of 
tropical fire, of Southern heat lightning. 
He could safely say to a woman: “ Lean 
on my heart—lay thy sweet hands in mine 
and trust to me ;” for he knew himself, and * 
that he was strong enough and true enough 
to be leaned on and trusted in ; and she had 
felt the power of his almost sublime ego- 
tism (for egotism is a power, and, in some 
shapes, the great working power of this 
world), and the sway of his will, and more 
than that, the need of his protection. So 


when he asked her to share his fortunes and 
his life, she said yes, and was glad to say it, 
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Nor had she regretted it, for he had added 
much to her life and altered nothing that 
she cared for. She had dreamed of Love ; 
and in her dreams Love was a conqueror, 
a subsister, a glorious presence that came 
on the wings of the wind and made all 
things new, a new heaven and a new earth. 
She had dreamed of an essence which, 
poured into her heart’s springs, should 
trouble its waters ; and she had even a vivid 
though vague sense of a storm not to be 
dreaded, atempest of elements which made 
her heart throb wildly but not with fear. She 
had dreamed of a scene whose light would 
make even the plumage of these brilliant 
birds, the hues of these radiant flowers 
more intense and deeper in color—lend a 
subtler sense power to the magnolia blooms 
until they should make her soul ache with 
their intoxicating odor. But these were 
only dreams, and when she hada lover, and 
they did not come as realities, when his 
looks, touches, and words never seemed to 
have been born in that ideal world, she said 
to herself, “It was a dream of a dream; 
life is not like that; that is poetry, and all 
that a man or woman gets is in themselves 
or from themselves.” Ralph had made life 
easier to her in many ways. It was sucha rest 
to have the drudgery of her brain-work quietly 
lifted off her mind ; sucha relief to have some 
one to turn to when her poor little head got 
misty over books ; and he was so strong and 
wise and calm. Every one approved, every 
one sympathized ; it was one of the engage- 
ments that so satisfy every superficial re- 
quirement as to meet with support and satis- 
faction on allsides. Mrs. Heyward thought 
it an excellent thing on both sides ; “ and 


then, my dear,’’ she would say, “ he is so sen- 


sible, so considerate, never keeps you up late 
talking, or lets you take cold looking at the 
moon ; just as good as a husband.” And, 
indeed, Mrs. Heyward’s satisfaction was but 
natural. Ralph never led Amy into any of 
the sweet His 
passion for her never seemed to give him 
that feeling which fills the universe with its 
own image, and for the time can tolerate no 
They had no moods, no 


® eo? 
indiscretions of lovers. 


lesser thought. 
caprices, nothing of the torrent or precipice. 
All “ still waters and green pastures,” and 
Ralph was a good shepherd, watchful and 
tender, gentle and untiring. 

“ Amy,” he said abruptly, after they had 
walked for a few moments silently, “I 
must go away from this place.” 


“ Away, Ralph! where?” 
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“TI do not quite know; to the West, I 
think. Ihavea plan for aschool there, But 
let me tell you about my letter. My brother 
is dead.” 

“Oh, Ralph!” 

“Yes, dear ;” and he paused for one mo- 
ment to tighten the iron band of self-con- 
trol, lest his voice should falter. “He 
died three days ago, and my mother is alone. 
I must go to her, and she must live with 
me; she cannot be left alone.” 

“ But, Ralph, you will not leave me alone ?” 

“Alone? Why, my darling, you will go 
with us, with me. I have not told you yet. 
The holidays begin to-morrow, and I shall 
start for the North, Two months—less, I 
hope—will give me ample time to arrange 
everything. Then I will come back here for 
you; we will be married at once and go to 
our new home in the West, away from this 
languid, enervating South. Then I shall be 
a man again, and we will be happy.” 

“ But—oh, Ralph, must you go? I had 
so built on the holidays with you. I thought 
we could have such pleasure, such delight, 
such a real taste of the dolce far niente ; and 
you know,” she continued, laughing timidly 
as she saw a slight shade come over his 
face, “I care for the South, Ralph, and its 
flowers and fruits, its sun and air.” 

“ Well,” he said, pressing his lips together 
firmly and then smiling sweetly (a way he 
had, which seemed to say, “I am strong, 
but then I will be gentle too”’), “I suppose 
you can idle and lounge to your heart’s con- 
tent without me, and I must go. For my- 
self, I shall be glad to climb a hill and see 
a brown-feathered bird again. But, dear, I 
must not stay here now. I have all my 
preparations to make. I have said nothing 
to the Heywards as yet. I came first to 
you, and you will consent, will you not, 
Amy, to be my Amy in September?” 

“T am yours now, Ralph. I have no one 
to ask ; and if you wish it—are you sure it’s 
The West is so far, so dreary!” 
This is no home 


best ? 

“Far from where, dear ? 
for us—no, no. I will go and do my work 
and come back for my reward. And you 
will wait and miss me a little, Amy?” 

“ Indeed, dearest, I shall not know what 
to do without you—no arm to lean on or 
brain to teach me ; no heart to rest in.” 

“T will come back to you and always be 
the same. It makes me happy to hear you 
say that I am these things to you. They are 
so preéminently what I think a man should 
be—what I wish to be to the woman I love.” 
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“Well, dearest, you are all that to me,” 
said Amy dreamily, and they turned back 
to the house. 

“Till to-night, good-by,” he said, draw- 
ing her toward him by her hands, which he 
had taken, and looking deep into her eyes, 
“ How blue your eyes are, Amy— 

Blue, blue as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.’ ” 

“ What, Ralph! poetry from you?” 

“Only Bryant,” he said, laughing. “ Sen- 
timent, not passion; thought rather than 
feeling—a Northerner like myself, and like 
you, too, my darling.” 

“I don’t know that. Sometimes I think 
I have a spice of the South in me,” she 
said. 

“No, no—a thousand times no. You are 
mine, and so right Northern—a violet, a 
wren on an edelweiss.” 

“ Yours, certainly, and I suppose, there- 
fore, what you make of me.” And so they 
parted. 

That night he came and bade her fare- 
well, held her to his heart, and told her 
that he loved her and would come again 
and marry her, and take her home—told her 
so strongly and calmly; and she rested in 
his arms and bowed her head on his heart, 
and felt at peace and rest. So then good- 
by was said. The next morning Ralph 
Holcombe galloped past the cottage before 
Amy had awakened, looked up at the closed 
lattices, and blessed her sleep with all his 
heart ; then set his face northward with res- 
olute purpose and calm assurance of his 
power. 

A week had gone by—a week of perfect 
summer ; the holidays had begun, and Amy 
had set her face to live as Ralph had coun- 
selled and desired her to do She knew 
just what he had meant and wished for her 
to do that summer vacation—the course of 
study he had marked out, the regular occu- 
pation for body and mind, exercise for both 
coming systematically and steadily upon 
each other’s heels, both followed by repose 
and rest for mind and body—and she had 
determined to carry out his wishes ; had be- 
gun, indeed, to do so, and all had run on 
smoothly and evenly. But on that seventh 
morning she awoke later than usual, owing 
to the trifling accident of her blinds having 
been closed; and when her eyes opened the 
day was upon her, with all its wealth of 
color and odor. The siight freshness and 
simpleness of the early morning had gone, 
the sun had kissed every drop of dew from 
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the flowers, and the shadows were scarcely 
visible. Amy stood an instant at the door 
of the cottage, and then plunged into a 
shady walk, where she could sit and read 
and yet not suffer from the sun. She set- 
tled herself in an accustomed place, but 
she could not command her usual power of 
attention. The day was too much for her. 
She had all nature against her, and she was 
not meant to fight against nature, least of 
all a nature to which she was attuned, and 
whose influences she felt the more intensely 
that she was not a mere reflex of the in- 
dwelling spirit about her, but a being of 
complex and intricate harmony. She was, 
indeed, as Ralph had said, a violet, a north- 
ern flower ; but there were possibilities in 
her soul, capacities in her nature, “ hopes, 
and fears that kindle hopes, an undistin- 
guishable throng,” of which he never 
dreamed, not being in his philosophy. The 
scarlet of one flower, the scent of another, 
would make her eyes gleam and her breath 
quicken as his never did. She was indeed 
of such “ stuff as dreams are made of.” So 
this morning the soul of the roses about her 
went into her blood, as Mr. Tennyson tells 
us it may do even in temperate, sober Eng- 
land ; and she lounged on her grassy seat, 
tried to read her task and did not, and at last 
gathered a bunch of roses and buried her 
face in them with a long tremulous sigh of 
delight. She lifted her head at last, saying, 
“Oh, how delicious you are !” and saw be- 
fore her a young man. He stood motion- 
less for a moment, and then came forward, 
saying, “I beg youf pardon, Miss Fortes- 
cue; my mother sent me for you. I am 
Victor Heyward.” 

The words told her that he was Mrs, 
Heyward’s eldest son, Ralph’s first pupil, 
whom she had never seen, and who must 
have returned home unexpectedly from the 
East, where he had been travelling. She 
collected her scattered wits, and answering 
simply that she would go to Mrs, Heyward 
at once, rose to her feet and started for the 
house. He walked by her side, talking ea- 
sily and lightly, bowed at the door of his 
mother’s room, and then, as Amy put her 
hand on the handle, said with a slight hesi- 
tation, “ May I, might I spend an hour with 
you this evening?” The simpleness and 
directness of the request took from it any 
appearance of singularity, and Amy an- 
swered mechanically, “ Yes, if you like,” 
and he left her. 

All that afternoon, while reading aJoud to 
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Mrs. Heyward and walking with the chil- 
dren, her mind worked on this young man’s 
looks and bearing, on what he had said to 
her, until he grew distinct and real with a 
curious intensity and vividness. She felt 
that he was part of the world in which she 
was living, felt it instinctively, as much as if 
he had been a bird or a flower, as clearly 
as she felt the want of harmony between 
Ralph and the atmosphere about her. This 
youth who had come in on her dream to-day 
had seemed the proper divinity of the spot ; 
he might have been the spirit that dwelt in 
atree or a stream near by, and had em- 
bodied itself in human form to people her 
dream with something more life-like than 
bright flowers and broad-leaved trees and 
balmy breezes. 

Victor Heyward was one of those rare 
men who unite intense masculinity and 
virility to the charm and attraction that is or- 
dinarily by common consent attributed solely 
to women. He was an admirable specimen 
of that subtle French saying of this century, 
“‘ Les races se féminisent.”” A man of this 
sort seems to understand women like a 
woman, and sympathize, attract, and absorb 
them like aman. There is a deep truth at 
the bottom of the fabled charm of Herma- 
phroditus. 

At twilight he came, and but let them 
speak to us as they spoke to one another. 





“Did you expect me, Miss Fortescue ?” 

“T did, indeed, Mr. Heyward. How could 
I help it?” 

“Only that you looked a little doubtful 
of my intention when I asked your permis- 
sion to come to-day.” 

“ But Ididnot doubt you. I never doubt 
any one without cause; and that is not 
doubting them, but disbelieving.” 

“Heavens,” he said with a sigh, “ what 
a nature you must have, and what a life you 
must have led! ”’ 

His tone amazed her, why she could not 
tell, and she said hastily, “‘ I have seen men, 
a man at least, and a man of the world too, 
who trusts his fellow creatures as a mat- 
ter of course, just as I do.”’ 

‘* Then he had never lived, never loved.”’ 

“Love is not a fever fit, Mr. Heyward, 
not a morbid phase of feeling through 
Doubt and jealousy 
It is a whole- 


which the soul passes. 
are not inseparable from it. 
some feeling in a sound nature.’ 
words almost 


’ 


as Hol- 
combe had said them, as he had said similar 


She said these 


things a thousand times to her, which she 
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had accepted as truth with authority, albeit 
no spirit within her bore witness to it. 
Victor’s blue eyes grew deeper and looked 
almost black, as he looked earnestly at her 
and said, “‘ You must have been a pupil of 
Holcombe’s, as well as my brothers, that 
sounds so like him.’’ 

She grew first rosy-red, and then the color 
deepened to intensity as she said, “ Mr. 
Holcombe has indeed been my -teacher in 
all I know of love. We are engaged to be 
married to one another.” 

As she said this with as 
ness as she could muster, Victor, seizing 
both her hands in his, as if by an irresistible 
You are 


much calm- 


impulse, cried, “ Do you mean it? 
engaged to Ralph Holcombe! It is not so; 
say it is not.” 

She trembled with the contagion of his 
emotion, but tried to draw her hands away 
and said, “I am indeed, and you must not 
do this. 

“ Listen,”’ 
“You cannot, must not marry that man. 
You could love, you are made to love ; and 


7” 


How strange you are ! 


he said, rising to his feet. 


he is everything good and admirable if you 
will, but he could never interpret love 
to you. How can Holcombe weigh and 
measure such a thing in his scales and by 
his rules? Love is not simply one in- 
gredient, as he would have it, in a soberiy 
compounded draught ; it’s a philter, a poison. 
It’s not, as he would tell you, a bright thread 
in the sober web of life, scarlet relieving 
gray and brown, but the light of heaven 
shed upon the whole fabric till it all glitters 
like the sun, and every separate thread re- 
flects the divine glory in rainbow hues. 
You have read history: were the great 
lovers of the world wise, well-balanced, and 
reasonable, and Hol- 
combe’s definition would make them? Did 
Marc Antony’s hand hold an even balance 
when he said, ‘ All for love, and the world 
well lost’? You have read poetry: pray 
tell me, did you think the thing that poets 
No; 
we are all poets once, and that is when we 
He paused, and went on in a lower 


self-contained, as 


sing of was a creature of their fancy? 


love.” 
tone of suppressed emotion : 
think me a player—a mountebank ; you will 
you the 
See, I 
I know 


There is no sober second 


“You will 


even perhaps scorn me if I tell 
truth, and yet I must tell it you. 
never saw you till this morning, 
nothing of you. 
thought, no well-advised choice, no sense 
of congenial tastes and according views of 


life. Yet I love you. The génie de vo 
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upté looked from out your eyes this morn- 
ing into mine. I love you as you were 
meant to be loved, with a love which would 
feed your soul. Did I not feel this, I 
should not have spoken; but I am not dull 
at reading faces, and love gives a double in- 
sight. You were in harmony with those 
roses to-day, and when you lifted your face 
from them flushed with their sweetness and 
met my eyes, I read possibilities of depths 
to sound and heights to scale, which that 
man could never penetrate or attain.”’ 

She started at his words ; they were too 
true. He saw it, and went on: “I love 
you with my soul. I cannot reason of it; I 
only know that it is true that Iam yours, and 
life is all a different color. And I will not 
let you go without a struggle; I will fight 
for you, beg for you, live for you. You 
think this is not love, that it is unworthy 
the name, that it should be a calm self-con- 
trolled sentiment. That may do for some 
creatures, but never for such as you. What 
you want I can give you, not he!”’ And he 


threw himself at her feet, all aglow with fire 
and importunity. He was a lover to love, 
for his mood expressed itself in every look 
and gesture fully and perfectly; and with 
most men it is not want of love but want of 
power of =, that makes their love- 


making tasteless. 

“Don’t kneel to me,’’ she said. 

“Why not? You may never let me come 
here again, and one may do anything once.” 
“T must not let you ; it is not right!” 

“What is not right? You could not 
deny me a hearing, even criminals have 
that.’’ 

“The hearing has been long enough, 
too long I fear,’’? she said. “You must 
leave me.”’ 

“Then what may I be to you, or rather 
what will you be to me, for I shall always 
be your lover ?”’ 

“T will be”—your friend, she was about 
to say, but paused. We caught the word 
as she uttered it. 

“No; mot friend, find another word for 
me.”’ 

She held out her hand. He took it, 
stooped as if to kiss it, then said, “I will 
wait ; good-night,” and left the room. 

Amy sat as if in atrance. The perfect 
night came in through the open windows 
and filled her with languor and longing, and 
the life of the place seemed fled with Vic- 
tor’s footsteps. Allthrough her crept the in- 
fluence of his words, those words that had 
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come not from his lips but his heart. She 
felt that. He had not thought of himself nor 
of his own position, only that he loved her ; 
and his face, his voice, his very aspect 
blended with her dreamy mood. When 
Ralph talked to her of love, it was much as 
if he spoke of any other matter save for the 
words ; no quiver in his voice, no fire in 
his eye, a sense of power and truth it may 
be in what he said ; but he led her into no en- 
chanted garden. But Victor—she had seen 
him but twice, and already her heart seemed 
fluttering in a mesh when he spoke to her or 
looked at her; and why had he not offended 
her? She should have resented his wild 
words, should have checked him ; and then a 
smile rippled over her lips as she felt rath- 
er than thought that she could as well have 
stopped a torrent from taking its final] plunge. 
No, no, she had been swept away in his 
headlong rush of passionate feeling. But it 
would not be right to listen to him. She 
had promised to marry Ralph, and she 
loved him; and although she shivered as 
she thought of the colorless Western life to 
which he would take her, yet no thought 
of faithlessness ever crossed her. She felt 
bound to him, and had a sense of involun- 
tary responsibility toward him, more like 
that of a child to a*parent than a woman to 
a lover. 

She lingered long alone, and when she 
slept dreamed, as she had used to dream in 
days long gone, “ of golden isles of Eden,” 
and a current of passionate longing seemed 
to roll through her soul. 

Perhaps the thing of all others that morn- 
‘ng brings surely, and that one at once most 
ilreads and prizes, is reaction, and as its se- 
quence reflection. The ebb of feeling al- 
ways comes in the morning, the high tide at 
night; and so the morning after the night in 
which Victor Heyward told Amy Fortescue 
that he loved her, brought to her a sense of 
fear and doubt, dwarfed her fancies and 
magnified her sense of the working-day 
world, and made its briers seem thicker than 
ever. And the morning brought her too a 
letter, her first letter from Ralph since his 
departure, and it seemed like his presence, 
and constrained her to be true to his prom- 
ise. For al! his writings and speakings had 
a flavor of himself therein. He told her of 
his plans and hopes. The let er ended with 
a few words ofstrong, calm, possessing love 
that made her shrink involuntarily, as if the 
hand of Fate had been laid on her wrist and 
was leading her away from the path into 
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which her feet had strayed that night. But 
the question, the great question that comes 
to us all in some shape or other, and which 
makes or breaks us as we answer it truly. or 
falsely, the question of being herself, fulfill- 
ing her nature’s intention, living out her life, 
or of lying down in some Procrustean bed 
of her own making or another’s, and then 
being stretched or lopped to fill some other 
soul’s idea of life and perfection, was upon 
her; and although she was no accom- 
plished self-analyst, she felt the pressure 
as plainly as if she had been able to ex- 
press itin clear terms. And every avenue 
of escape was closed ; the want of her accus- 
tomed occupations, the season, Ralph’s ab- 
sence, and above al] the unceasing “se- 
same” whispered at her heart’s door by 
Victor’s voice and presence, all combined 
against her will. The days went by, and as 
they fled she unconsciously glided into a 
sort of languid, drifting dream, which even 
the morning’s clear sun did not serve to dis- 
sipate. For it grew deeper and deeper 
Victor had judged her rightly when he spoke 
of the possibilities of her nature, and with 
infinite tact, that exquisite, elaborate, and 
yet imperceptible tact given only by love 
when it transfigures a nature like his, he 
ministered to her vague longings till they 
grew bolder and gained strength from the 
only source whence strength should ever 
come, by nourishment. He never spoke one 
word of love to her from the night in which 
his first strange, violent outburst had 
seemed to utter itself almost against his will. 
But he filled the air about her with its invis- 
ible but potent spirit. The earth was 
charmed beneath her feet, and, like Ariel, 
he did his spiriting so gently that she 
never mistrusted or feared it. 

They were of necessity thrown much to- 
gether, for Mrs. Heyward treated Amy in 
all respects as an equal and companion ; and 
the hesitation which might have occurred to 
her in throwing her eldest son with an at- 
tractive young girl, who was at the same time 
an undesirable match for a man of his posi- 
tion, was of course put out of the question by 
he fact of Amy’s engagement to Mr. Hol- 
combe. It was but natural that Victor, who 
tenderly loved his mother, should be con- 
stantly with her ; and what more natural than 
that they should form part of one daily life, 
isolated as they were from society from with- 
out? And Victor seemed a pervading spirit. 
The beautiful nature about Amy, the woods 
and flowers and streams and birds, all spoke 
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of him and pleaded for him, and their voices 
were part of the same harmony with his 
own. It was not for Victor, but for passion 
and youth and love, that they spoke. He 
was but the embodiment of the spirit that 
inspired them all. But Wordsworth tells it 
best : 
Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers. 
The breezes their own languor lent, 
The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those favored bowers. 


The very stars in their courses fought 
against her. Surely she had never known 
what the influence of the heavens at night 
could be till she felt it reflected from his 
eyes. 

And Victor was no mean representative 
of the spirit of love and youth at any time, 
least of all now when he loved ardently and 
with his whole soul for the first time. Every 
gift seemed doubled in power as he bent 
himself to make Amy love him—or rather 
not love him, for love between them was a 
thing of simple recognition, but accept his 
love ; not merely let him rule, but crown him 
king. This he found hard to do, but the 
summer flew by and they dreamed on, and 
Ralph still wrote; but as time went by, 
Amy, wrapped and clothed in love as with a 
garment, was not touched by his letters as 
formerly. The divine intoxication of pas- 
sion was on her ; she was herself and more 
than herself, and yet merged in Victor. 
Hitherto yhen with Ralph she had felt that 
he dominated her, absorbed her; but now 
she felt that she was herself, only a glorified, 
illuminated self, and yet she lived only in 
Victor. She had lost nothing, and gained, 
it seemed, another life, which blended with 
her own without ever overshadowing it—a 
harmony of color and melody brighter and 
sweeter than any of which she had ever 
dreamed. But time went by ruthlessly, and 
Ralph wrote of the approaching return, and 
spoke of their speedy marriage and flitting 
for the West. Marfiage ! the word was not 
a joyous chime but a dui] knell in Amy’s 
ear, and she put it away from her mind. In 
the intense reality of her new life the past 
grew dim to her; this new existence, in 
which she seemed to walk on air, was a 
thousand fold more real than the barren 
commonplace of the days she had plodded 
through before Victor came. 

It is a common mistake to confound real- 
ity and practicality; the reality of a thing 
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depending almost altogether on what it is to 
us, and its practicality being based on what 
it is in itself’ The moments when our ideals 
tread the earth and walk hand in hand with 
us are the most real moments of our lives, 
but they are in no wise practical. Victor, 
on his side, shut out all thought of the fu- 
ture ; it would be truer to say that the fu- 
ture was shut out by the very fulness of the 
present. When he knew that the evening 
would be spent with Amy, he thought, 

So one day more am I deifieJ, 

Who knows but the world may end to-night ?— 
like Browning’s lover—and saw no morrow. 
Of Holcombe he thought but little, and that 
little was full of bitter antagonism. They 
had never been in sympathy, and Ralph’s 
nature had acted on Victor as it did on Vic- 
tor’s counterpart Amy, with this essential 
difference, that instead of crushing it only 
excited the stronger masculine organization 
to revolt, and there had been war between 
them during most of the time that Hol- 
combe’s influence had been exerted upon 
Victor’s character. Any one who has ever 
been swept away by a great passion will 
know how of itself it seems to suffice for 
everything ; for the time it takes the place 
of memory and hope, it does the work 
of a thousand tastes and fancies, and turns 
all desires into one channel. To those who 
have never felt this to be true, it will seem 
unnatural that Victor and Amy should have 
been content to play on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, that prudence and foresight should 
have been hushed to sleep, that they should 
have known the inevitable end, and yet 
built unconcernedly on, as if they did not see 
the sea rolling in at their feet to sweep away 
the foundations of their palace. 

At last the awakening came—to one at 
least. The morning of the sixth week of 
Ralph’s absence brought Amy a letter from 
him, saying that he had accomplished his 
purposes with complete success, that all was 
now arranged; that he had obtained a 
place as professor in a Western college in a 
thriving town, and that thither he would 
take her so soon as they could be married, 
saying finally that she might look for him in 
three days from the receipt of his letter ; and 
the letter closed with the words ; 


“Good-by, my little Amy, my own little 


wife. Yours, 
RALPH HOLCOMBE,” 


The dream was over, and she opened her 
eyes upon the life that was at once so abso- 
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lute a fact and so fearfully unreal and false. 
The lesson she had learned from Victor was 
not forgotten ; but the task she had to per- 
form rose up before her, as it was before 
Victor came. She sat for hours—a great 
wave going over her in alternate ebb and 
flow—trying to reconcile the impossible. 
Not for a moment did she think of breaking 
faith with Ralph without his free consent ; 
but at moments a vague hope came to her, 
that if she told him all he would see that 
she did not love him, and let her go. But 
then the great Moloch of womans life, self- 
sacrifice for its own sake, rose up within 
her, and she thought, “ No, no, I must 
marry him, and I will tell Victor—I will tell 
him that he must go away and never see 
me again.’’ And then she tried by sophis- 
try to persuade herself that it was folly, that 
Ralph was right, and so tried to play her 
own heart false for its own good-—a prac- 
tice not unapproved by many good women 
—not thinking how all truth must begin in 
being true to one’s self. Then she deter- 
mined to speak to Victor that evening, and 
as she did so a half-guilty. quiver of joy 
went through her. She felt beneath her res- 
olution that she was glad to think that she 
would have purchased one hour’s indul- 
gence of her love, for surely she might tell 
him that she loved him; might have him 
once more at her feet, as once, and never yet 
again; might take the cup in both hands 
and drink one deep draught before parting 
forever. And with the thought a flood of 
suppressed longing and passionate impulse 
came over her, which had been growing in 
her heart ever since that first night, and had 
never had expression. She waited for him 
alone in her little parlor that evening, and 
when he came he felt that a change had 
come, felt it even as he crossed the thresh- 
old and stood within her presence. 

“ Victor,” she said, and his heart leaped— 
it was the first time she had called him 
“ Victor ”’—* I must speak to you.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I hear you. I am 
ready to listen,” dropping at once the veil 
of convention which he had studiously held 
between them ever since that first evening. 

“TI have heard from Mr. Holcombe to- 
day. He comes back here in three days.” 
She paused; no sound broke the silence. 
She went on hurriedly: “He comes to 
marry me in a few weeks, and then I go 
from here forever.’’ Another pause, and 
Victor’s voice subdued and quiet, came 
from out the shadow in which he stood: 


. 
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“ Why do you tell me this? 
I to do with it?” 

She did not understand him. For a mo- 
ment she felt alone, forlorn, forsaken, and 
with a cry that came from out her soul, she 
stretched out her hands and said, 

“ Ah, Victor, help me! Save me from— 

“From what ?’’ he said, springing for- 
ward and catching her hands in his. 

“From myself,” she said; and then her 
eyes met his, and she knew that she had told 
her story in those two words—knew that 
they spoke her his, that she sought help 
not against his love, but her own. 

She forgot all but that she loved him, and 
felt only that they were one another’s, 

In that supreme hour they knew that ful- 
ness of joy, that ineffable ecstasy of bliss 
that comes to human souls only through one 
another, and yet which alone of all God’s 
gifts makes them feel their divinity and live 
an infinity, an eternity of delight in one short 
moment. To have had it is what Schiller 
means when he makes Thekla say, “ Ich hab 
gebeted und geliebt.” One such glimpse of 
heaven is enough to transfigure a lifetime. 
This they had. But when it was over Amy 
found the briers thick in her path, She had 
made a step that night which set her feet 
upon them. She promised Victor to appeal 


What have 


to Ralph, to tell him that she did not love 


him; and he had so worked upon her, so 
strengthened and inspirited her that she half 
hoped Ralph would not care so deeply, and 
would release her. After all, he was too good 
for her, and would do better with a stronger 
and cleverer woman. She did not yet know 
that the very pliability of her nature was her 
chief charm for him. He could not have 
loved a woman whose individuality resisted 
him. Careless that he crushed the flower, 
he was careful only to hold it firmly enclosed 
in his grasp. 

It was agreed between them that they 
should not meet again till after Ralph’s arri- 
val. Both were conscious that since the bar- 
riers had been broken between them they 
could no longer maintain the artificial rela- 
tion possible till then. 

On the evening of Ralph’s arrival Amy 
went to the station on foot to meet him. 
She was restless and glad to walk. The 
train came in, but did not bring him, and she 
turned away half relieved and yet disap- 
pointed. As she took the wood path lead- 
ing homeward, a step behind made _ her 
turn, and ina second Victor joined her. He 
made no attempt to account for his presence, 
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and indeed she had forgotten that he should 
not be there. It was so sweet to see him, 
she could think of nothing else. They had 
a mile to walk, and before home was 
reached twilight had set in. Her hand was 
on his arm and his eyes melting into hers. 
When they reached the cottage he paused 
on the steps, and said, with his heart in his 
voice and his soul in his eyes : 

“ Let me come in for one moment.” 

The tone asked for more than the words, 
and Amy felt her resolution fade, when as 
she hesitated a voice from the door said : 

“TI have come, Amy. I hoped to find you 
here.” 

It was Ralph. They started, and Victor, 
hastily shaking hands with Holcombe, 
turned away, while Amy ran into the house, 
whither Ralph followed her. He said noth- 
ing of Victor, and was quite himself, per- 
haps a trifle colder than usual, but Amy felt 
that it had better be said that night. 

And it was said. She told him all—that 
is, all that she knew, for she did but half un- 
derstand the riddle she herself had made. She 
told him the facts, and as much of the truth 
as she knew. It was for him to decipher 
the rest. But her eloquence failed her. 
Under Ralph’s glance the thoughts that had 
seemed natural and the words that had 
seemed to fit them alike grew exaggerated 
and fanciful. His sway was upon her, and 
she beat against his calmness as if it were a 
rock. He listened quietly, grimly; and 
once when.she said some word of her love 
having overcome her strength, he clenched 
his hands and muttered, “ Great God, it is 
hard to bear!” but only once, 

When she had finished with piteous ap- 
peal to him not to think hardly of her, he 
said: 

“Amy, I do not quite understand why 
you have told me this. Is it because you 
have been betrayed into a disloyalty and 
come to renew your allegiance, or is it be- 
cause you wish to leave me?” 

His voice sounded deep and hoarse as he 
said the few last words. 

She stood uncertain, and then said : 

“Oh, let me go. I want you to let me 
go. I am not worthy of you—not the 
woman whom you should marry. Let me 
go, Ralph!” 

He rose and said, “Give me to-night to 
think. I cannot answer you so suddenly. 
My life turns on it, and yours also, To- 
morrow morning you shall have my an. 
swer.” Then he left her. 
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That night made its mark on those three 
souls, however differently it was passed ; for 
love and passionate grief, sorrow and disap- 
pointment brand themselves indelibly on all 
human things upon whom they fall. 

The next morning early Ralph sought the 
cottage. “Amy,” he said, “I have thought 
for you and for myself, and may God do so 
to me and more also if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 

She shuddered at his words as if she were 
hearing the sentence of death pronounced 
upon her. He took no note of it, but went 
on in the same inflexible way : 

* It is better for you, for us both, that you 
should be my wife. Listen tome. Victor 
Heyward cannot, will not, I should say, mar- 
ry you. You are fragile and young—a wo- 
man who most emphatically needs a strong 
arm to fight for her and protect her. Here 
you cannot stay if our engagement is broken 
and I go away. You will go forth into the 
world to fight an unequal battle and succumb. 
This is your only alternative. I love you, 
and I think understand you. Life with me 
will develop your stronger self. The ener- 
vating atmosphere of luxury in which these 
people live, the climate itself, are anjurious 
to you—a plant of northern growth. With 


me you wil] be braced and made strong, and 


I can make you love me. This is all mist, 
this fancy of yours, and the sun will melt it 
away. I have decided. I will not release 
you. You can break with me, forfeit your 
word, and the burden of a broken promise 
will rest on you always. I trusted you, and 
now you have failed me, but I stil] trust my- 
self. I am sure, and I am steadfast. I will 
marry you if you will keep your word.” 

He looked bold and strong, almost noble 
as he spoke these words, and stood upright 
and inflexible before her. 

She looked at him, and her whole soul 
gave way. She did not love him, but she 
was unable to resist him ; his strong will had 
met her feeble one and trampled it under 
foot. She felt this, and he felt it; and at 
that instant when their souls seemed to be 
illuminated by a sudden light, the light in 
his eyes that gleamed upon her, was that 
of power, not of love; and hers gave back 
only a dull reflection of submission. Her 
heart had recoiled from meeting her con- 
queror. 

“Well, Amy,” he said, “will you keep 
your word ?”” 

“T will,’’ she said. 

“Then, one thing more : you will write to 
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Mr. Heyward and tell him the truth as you 
told me?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I will. 
that.” 

“ Do it now, then. I will see that he gets 
it, and then it is all over. Do not feara 
quarrel between us; I would not consent to 
quarrel with him.” 

* Let me write,” she said ; and he led her 
to a table where there were pens, ink, and 
paper. 

She drew a sheet toward her, wrote a few 
words, and then said, as if she was stunned 
and weary: “ Write for me, or tell me what 
to say.” 

He wrote the note, which she copied as if 
mechanically till the last words, when she 
shivered and added a few words, which he 
let pass. The note ran thus: “I write to 
tell you that I have determined to marry 
Mr. Holcombe. This being so, I need 
scarcely say that it is better that we should 
not see one another again. Mr. Holcombe 
forgives the wrong I have done him, and I 
am ready and willing to keep my promise 
to him. You could never have married me, 
and it is better for you as well as for me 
that this should be the end of our sum- 
mer’s dream. Believe that I shall always 
wish you well ;” and here she added, “ and 
believe above all that I loved you.’? She 
signed it, and it was done. Ralph drew her 
to him, held her tight against his heart for a 
moment—said, “ Amy, you ska// be happy,” 
then left her. 

That night Victor Heyward left his home 
suddenly, saying he would return in a few 
days ; but they grew to be weeks, and he 
did not come. Ralph urged on his wed- 
ding ; and when three weeks had gone by 
they were made man and wife. It was a 
very pretty wedding—the bride a little 
paler, the groom perhaps a trifle sterner 
than bridegrooms are wont to be ; but still 
all went well and smoothly. The summer’s 
glory was over, the early autumn had come, 
and there was but little of the southern 
wealth of color and perfume about the day 
that saw them married. Ralph liked it bet- 
ter so, and Amy thought it did not matter. 
They went away to their new home, and 
found it awaiting them, simple and modest, 
but very fresh and full of comfort, with old 
Mrs. Holcombe at the door, all sober, gray 
and brown. 

Three months after Amy was sitting 
alone at twilight, when the door of her 
little parlor opened and a man entered 
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abruptly; it was Victor Heyward. She put 
her hand up, as an involuntary impulse bade 
her, to keep him from her. He stood still 
and looked at her eagerly and long. His 
face was haggard and worn, and she saw 
that he was trembling with agitation. 

“ Amy,” he said, “I thought I could not 
live any longer without seeing you, It 
seemed as if it would give me life again, and 
I have come. I have travelled since the 
thought came to me day and night. I do 
not know why. Are you angry with me, 
Amy?” 

He spoke so humbly and sadly, that she 
could not speak harshly to him. 

“ Victor, you should have spared yourself 
—have spared us both this trial. We can 
never be anything tooneanother. Why did 
you come here? I am married—happily 
married. Do not come to raise ghosts 
about me.”’ 

He raised his head and said gloomily, 
‘“No, I should not have come here. You 
are happy, you say? You forget easily, 
more easily than I can do, Oh, Amy, my 
love, why did you ever come here. Why did 
not you marry me, me who was your real 
lover ?”’ 

She flushed with resentment. “Mr. Hey- 
ward,”’ she said, “ spare me needless insult. 
That you did not ask me to marry you was 
perhaps the fault of circumstances rather 
than your own. But to taunt me with your 
impotence is most unjust and cruel.”’ 

“What!” he cried; “Amy, Amy, what 
are you saying? Tinsult you? Inot ask you 
to marry me? God in heaven! What did 
the letter Holcombe gave you from me say ? 
Did it not lay my fortune and my hand at 
your feet? And you did not condescend 
to refuse them, save by your silence.” 

She looked into his eyes, saw that he 
spoke truth, then covered her face with her 
hands. When she at last was able to speak, 
it was with composure, but her face was 
deadly pale, and she shook from head to 
foot, calm as her words were. 

“You must go,” she said. “I never had 
any letter from you. Hush! do not speak to 
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me of it—no, nor of him. My life is made ; 
I must live it out. I may not speak to you 
or look on your face again. Do not take 
my hand, Victor, Go away. Remember 
the past is past, and cannot be undone.” 

She motioned him to go, and he dared 
not stay. At the door he turned. 

“Let me stay, Amy. Amy, you owe him 
nothing. He has wronged us both. Come 
with me, Amy, and be happy.” 

“Happy!” she said, and a wan smile 
crept over her lips. “No, I should not be 
happy. You love me, Victor, and you will 
go away. Victor! I love you, and you will 
surely go away!” 

He went without a word and left her 
standing there. She sat down again to her 
work in a few moments, and when Ralph 
came in from his work all seemed as usual. 
His wife was quiet, but then she was always 
quiet now, and no one would have guessed 
that her heart was broken. _ Once that even- 
ing she looked at him, as he sat studying, 
long and hard, and murmured, almost un- 
consciously, “ Poor Ralph! he did it for the 
best.” 

He asked her what she said, but she an- 
swered, “Only a childish trick of talking to 
myself,” and he was satisfied. 

In a few months more her baby was born, 
but it died within a few hours of its birth, 
and after that she never held up her head, 
but faded with the flowers. 

The morning that she died she called her 
husband, and as he leaned over her she 
said : 

“ Raiph, I want to tell you before I die 
that I forgive you for keeping back the let- 
ter Victor sent me by you. At first I thought 
it cruel, but now I can see you were tempted 
sorely, and you thought it best for both. 
Was it not so? No, don’t speak, dear, and 
don’t be sorry for it. I could not have 
lived—and now I am tired. Good- 
by.” 

He sank on his knees, for once thoroughly 
unmanned, his self-command all gone. He 
sobbed out like a child incoherent prayers 
for forgiveness. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

A FRIEND of ours (Mr. Temple) is fond 
of reminding his nephew, by way of incen- 
tive to study and good manners, that the 
lad is to be a twentieth century man; where- 
fore, in anticipation, Fred and I call Master 
Jack our “ Twentieth Century Boy.” The 
youngster himself, as we are forced to ad- 
mit, never seems overcome by this splendid 
prospect which we discount for him ; but 
on my own part I confess to a reasonable 
envy of the people of 1971, and put great 
faith in the century to come. Not, of 
course, that our incredulous Johnny expects 
New Year’s Day of 1900 to differ from the 
31st December, A. D. 1899, even with the 
roisterers and religionists, who, in their 
midnight vigils, spirituous and spiritual, 
shall see the old century out and the new 
one in, or that any ear but the poet’s can 
hear Old Hundred rustling off and. New 
Hundred bustling on. No; Master John, 
if he rounds the new era, will feel a fresh 
sensation in dating his letters, making the 
same mistake in his third place of figures 
that his uncle now annually makes in the 
second; he will remark an overstock of 
waste paper in the market, consisting of 
billheads of a former age; he will form 
good resolutions for the new cycle, and 
among these (from avuncular example) will 
doubtless be a rule, stern as a law of Medes 
and Persians, not to neglect during the 
twentieth century his private expense ac- 
count, nor square it so often with a mon- 
strous “sundries to balance ;” he will read 
in his “ Morning Jupiter” that the editor 
expects the new century to do its duty: but 
the world will look like the old world, times 
like old times, and the millennium will still 
be among the things to come. 

However, though the popular deceits of 
the calendar, promising new private morals 
and public progress with each turning of 
the years, are very shallow, we know what 
we mean by the triumphs of a century, and 
all men of sound liver are awaiting great 
ones in the days to come. On the other 
hand, while in the science of government, 
in education, in the customs of society, in 
morals, and in the sum of what we call 
Christian civilization, the twentieth century 
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may easily outstrip us, in scientific inven. 
tion and discovery our descendants will find 
it hard to proportionally surpass the achieve- 
ments of us their old-fashioned ancestry. 
We are apt to underrate, in reckoning the 
unsown crop of the future, the harvested 
crop of the past. Almost a third of the cen- 
tury has yet to run, and its remaining con- 
quests may be computed from the past ; for 
it is only a hundred years since Cook was 
exploring the South Seas, Hargreaves and 
Arkwright making the spinning-jenny, and 
Watt building his first steam engines. 
Then followed Herschel’s discovery of his 
planet, Whitney’s invention of the cotton- 
gin, Jenner’s introduction of vaccination, 
the invention at Munich of lithography, and 
Galvani’s discovery of galvanism, which 
last three almost lapped into our own cata- 
logue, as with them the eighteenth century 
went out. 

Fulton’s steamboat, opening the nine- 
teenth century, furnished a new point of de- 
parture to modern commerce and the art of 
navigation; Davy’s lamp gave new possi- 
bilities to mining, and hence to the supply 
of fuel and to the products of all manufac- 
tures ; then, forty years ago, the first loco- 
motive ran on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railroad, revolutionizing travel and the 
carrying trade, and making it possible for 
mankind to plant the wilderness with cities 
and to take possession of the globe. Soon 
after, in 1838, a new era began in ocean nav- 
igation, when the Great Western steamed 
across the Atlantic from Bristol to New 
York, and on this followed Ericsson’s screw 
propeller, that boon to commerce and tc 
naval warfare. Morse gave us the electric 
telegraph, Jackson and Morton the inesti- 
mable ether to deaden pain. The wondrous 
machinery of the forges and spindles in the 
shops, mills, and factories of the Sheffields 
and the Lowells began to work; ere long 
came mowers and reapers, iron hulls, rifled 
cannon, revolving carbines, chassepots, ri- 
tro-glycerine for blasting, monitors for sea- 
fights, mitrailleuses, 20-ton, 30-ton guns, 
the ocean telegraph, new anzsthetics or 
soothers of pain. The travellers mean- 
while were spreading over the face of the 
earth. As Parry and Ross had opened the 
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Arctic Sea, so Wilkes unveiled the Antarc- 
tic continent; Champollion found a key to 
the hieroglyphics, unlocking Egyptian his. 
tory, and Layard unearthed Nineveh ; travel- 
lers from Clapperton and Belzoni to Speke 
and Livingstone penetrated the heats of Afri- 
ca. Into domestic life came a swarm of 
chemical and mechanical appliances, sub- 
stances interchanging their uses and func- 
tions as if by necromancy—paper or grass 
ground to pulp and shaped into whatever 
can be made of wood, even into wash-tubs 
or race-boats ; india-rubber, by a “ presto, 
change!’’ doing the miracles of half the 
metals ; starch and sulphuric acid turned to 
syrups, beet-roots to brandies, petroleum to 
champagne. Ten thousand iabor-saving 
devices, from the steam-plough to the sew- 
ing machine, crowd the Patent Office ; our 
age has photography, with all its kindred 
arts, a new name for each fresh ingenious 
process ; we have the caloric engine, practi- 
cal ballooning, the pneumatic despatch ; we 
have coal oil, submarine armor, torpedoes, 
Wilson gave us gas-light, which throws the 
eighteenth century, by contrast, among the 
“Dark Ages;’’ Hoe gave us the cylinder 
press, making this as distinctively the news- 
paper age as it is the iron age ; and through 
some part of almost all our contrivances 
works steam, doing whatever and more than 
ever muscle of man or beast has done these 
five thousand years, and making the fable 
of the Cyclops a dim foreshadowing of the 
mechanical commonplaces of our day. 

Such have been our gains. To equal them, 
to equal our ra¢e of inventive progress, will 
task the twentieth century. But in apply- 
ing, adapting, perfecting inventions, let us 
own that it will outdo us, since every new 
use of power or skill begets others in more 
than geometric ratio, and it is the sisterly 
way of each art and science to turn hand- 
maid to ali the rest, as chemistry and 
mechanics help astronomy to weigh the sun 
and planets and fix their densities, heat, and, 
light. On the other hand, original and 
grand discoveries dwarf all that follow in 
their path, When Swartz once mixes gun- 
powder, when Koster, Gutenberg, Faust, 
and Scheeffer invent the art of printing, 
when Newton announces the law of gravi- 
tation, when Columbus discovers America, 
a hundred years may pass like a day without 
matching the masterstroke. Now, while in 
mechanics, chemistry, embryology—where 
not ?—boundless realms and a “ high heaven 
of invention”’ are undisclosed as yet, and 
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only dimly dreamed of, some veins of dis- 
covery can only be explored a little further, 
perfecting the machinery and widely apply- 
ing the products. What part of the earth’s 
surface has not been cut by the keels or 
trodden by the foot of man? Englishmen 
dine at the source of the Nile, locomotives 
shriek across India and the American Des- 
ert, telegraphs run through Tartary, and all 
the fruits of the globe move to and fro in 
the viaducts of civilization. Then, as to 
other worlds, Le Verrier has found the 
missing Neptune, and Lescarbault claims to 
have seen Vulcan between Mercury and the 
Sun. Eager eyes are picking up the aste- 
roids, the only remaining pieces in the dis- 
sected map of our solar system ; and when, 
of these minor bits, Hecate, the hundredth, 
had been tabled, we could not well go into 
ecstasies over Helena, No. tor. 

Indeed, it is because of this difference 
between degree and sind in inventive pro- 
gress that our century will hold its own in 
comparison with a prolific successor. Tun- 
nel the Cordilleras, and it is Mont Cenis 
over again; cut through Darien, and it is 
Suez on a larger scale. When a Great 
Western has once steamed across the ocean, 
the Great Eastern is merely an affair of size ; 
when a monitor once forces reconstruction 
upon all navies, it is only a question of de- 
gree to reach a Glatton or a Kalamazoo. 
Our age has found more coal, iron, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, than the next can mine ; 
it will invent us better means of mining, 
and, let us hope, a defter interplay of capi- 
tal and labor in the work. Our children 
will probably make photography as familiar 
as penmanship—its implements carried in 
the pocket, as we carry a fountain-pen ; but 
already in Abyssinia the English engineers 
photographed their maps and daily plans of 
march for regimental distribution, like so 
many printed general orders. We leave 
nothing for posterity to do in clothing ships 
with coats of mail, now that the monitors 
carry 12 or 16 inches of iron, and that the 
cuirass can be made thicker yet. We leave 
them no bigger guns to make, now that 
breech-loading ordnance carries 300-pound 
balls, and the 20-inch smooth-bore propels 
its shot of a thousand pounds ; nor is there 
any reason why we should not cast 25- 
inch guns or 30-inch guns, with projectiles 
and service-charges proportionally enor- 
mous: of monstrous calibres what will be 
left to desire when a ton of iron is pro- 
pelled by 200 pounds of powder? The 
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next century may find a myriad new uses 
for coal oil and glycerine ; but already the 
one rages from the scholar’s study-lamp to 
the petroleum bomb, and the other from 
the lady’s toilet-table to the crashing tor- 
pedo. Medicine is destined to great tri- 
umphs, but never to pale the glory of ether, 
chloroform, chloral, protoxide of nitrogen, 
and the anodynes of our day. We have 
new dyes, new drugs, new lights, new fuels ; 
and Ericsson, with his new engine, will use 
the heat on the house-tops as a motive- 

ower, and find his coal-pit in the sun. 

Transportation is the great element of 
modern progress—transportation of materi- 
al, of messages, of men. The problem of 
transportation is another phrase for the 
problem of commerce, and of spreading 
civilization over the globe. We are forever 
wondering what startling device the twen- 
tieth century wiil bring forth in the way of 
transportation. The chances are that it will 
bring forth nothing to be compared for im- 
portance with the inventions of our day, 
and perhaps nothing grandly original at all. 
We who write and read this have seen the 
post-boy giving way to the telegraph, the 
carrier to the pneumatic tube, the stage- 
coach to the locomotive, the sail to the screw ; 
and when even the air is a highway, with 
balloon ships imitating the birds and beating 
the ocean of zther with the oarage of their 
pinions, when railways belt the earth, and 
electric wires and torpedo-boats traverse 
the waters under the earth, it looks very 
much as if the next hundred years would 
play the less noble part of enlarging upon 
our ideas, and putting them to more com- 
modious use. The other day a telegraphic 
message was sent without any retransmis- 
sion, from London to Bombay, a distance 
by the Indo-European line of 6,000 miles. 
San Francisco telegraphs 3,500 miles direct 
to New York. New York communicates 
with London and Paris, London with Sin- 
gapore, and Singapore before the end of 
this year will telegraph to Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and Australia, Ocean wires 
have long since ceased to be wonders, and 
in five years will again and again girdle the 
globe. I read some months since that the 
“ Phare du Littoral ’’ of Nice declared that 
the late King Louis of Bavaria, a few minutes 
before breathing his last, telegraphed to the 
Pope at Rome for his benediction, which 
was soon afterward received through the 
same medium. This tells the story of the 
telegraph at a stroke ; its Iliadin a nutshell. 
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At the Morse banquet a New York tele- 
grapher asked San Francisco for its time of 
day, and in one minute by his watch the 
answer came back across the continent, 
showing a difference of three hours and sev- 
enteen minutes in longitude between the two 
cities, What the nineteenth century has 
done is to send messages in ten seconds 
which all the devices of all centuries before 
it could only carry in a hundred days, The 
field is exhausted—there are no laurels in it 
for the twentieth century to cull. 

Steam takes us across the Atlantic in 
eight days—across the continent in eight 
more. The next century may economize 
the steam or increase the speed, but this 
will be only a detail. It is the first step in 
invention that costs, and the step between 
animal power and steam is a prodigious one. 
When from the six-mile pace of the stage- 
coach we reach the sixty-mile pace of steam, 
and its sixty-fold carrying power, old days 
have passed away ; and even an increase of 
twenty or thirty miles an hour (which is as 
much as the next century will probably ac- 
complish) is a comparative trifle. We go 
to Liverpool now in eight days by steam, 
where we once went in twenty-eight with 
favoring winds, perhaps otherwise in forty- 
eight: what would it be therefore by com- 
parison even to reduce these eight days to 
six? We reach St. Louis in four days, San 
Francisco in eight, from points once forty 
and eighty days distant: what by compari- 
son would it be to reach them in two days 
and in four? The steamboat, the railroad, 
and the telegraph have completely solved 
the great problem of transportation in its 
triple elements of travel, traffic, and tidings. 
We may successively use new fuels—coal 
instead of wood, petroleum instead of coal, 
a gas instead of an oil; but it is only to 
generate steam after all. Another century 
may find new motors, but these motors cannot 
supplant steam either in manufactures or in 
transportation, They may relieve steam of 
some of its drudgery, but their triumph can- 
not equal that of the piston of the engine 
over the hand of man and the hoof of the 
horse. 

Solar engines are already built; pneu- 
matic tubes are no longer marvels. The air 
tube, with cylindrical or spheral wagons for 
passengers and freight, may soon be as com- 
mon as railroads, We see their elements 
in the despatch-tube of England, in the road 
under Broadway, in the sphere system of 
Andrews. For one, I have no faith in quit- 
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ting the solid earth for voyages under the 
water or in mid-air ; but, so far as the prin- 
ciple goes, these highways are already 
opened. We have the American torpedo 
which can be guided under water ; while the 
ballooning around Paris and the trial flights 
of the California air ships tell us it is our 
century that will have opened Cuckoocloud- 
land and the realm of Epops to modern 
mortals, 

When I expounded this to him, Temple 
declared that I had converted myself to a 
partisan of the nineteenth century by dint 
of my own argument, and that he found my 
reverence of an hour before for the twen- 
tieth quite oozed away. But what if, after 
all, these unborn jackanapes shall, with a 
train of unimaginable devices and discove- 
ries, push us from our self-complacent 
stools, and (like great Scipio’s ghost) 
“complain that we are slow” ? 


PARIS AND VERSAILLES. 

To fitly portray the misfortunes of France 
would require a pen as pathetic as Casimir 
Delavigne’s in his “ Messéniennes ;”’ but 
there is room for indignation as well as pity, 
and even Bismarck’s cynicism is not out of 
place. France is playing into the Chancel- 
lor’s hand. History was busy recording 
charges against the Germans of cruelty, ra- 
pacity, violations of the laws of war, the use 
of explosive bullets, maltreating prisoners, 
enormous fines, ruinous requisitions, shell- 
ing open towns, bombarding works of art, 
the sacrilegious treatment of churches and 
priests, slaughtering women and children ; 
and as some of the charges must have stuck, 
perhaps Moltke’s campaign would have 
been ranked with the wasting of the Pala- 
tinate, and King William would have fig- 
ured as another Tilly. But all these stories 
have now been repeated by Frenchmen 
against each other. The Communists and 
Versaillists both claim to have found explo- 
sive bullets in the cartridge-boxes of their 
prisoners ; each is said to have maltreated 
captives ; each to have ruthlessly destroyed 
works of art, or fired upon convents, or 
bombarded groups of women and children ; 
each to have made extortions without mercy. 
Each, again, accuses the other, as they used 
to accuse the Germans, of being unwilling 
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to treat for peace; and if one thing has 
been made clear by the revolt, it is that 
Bismarck was excusable for declining to 
accept any government as final author- 
ity in Paris and France before the meet- 
ing of the National Assembly. Thus not 
only is Germany “making history” for 
herself, but France is making it for her ; 
and as Paris repels by her excesses the 
sympathy sometimes given to the weaker 
party, so she helps to justify the German 
terms of peace by her recklessness in plung- 
ing into new debts and losses. Paris is 
working with might and main for that “ re- 
duction of France to the level of a second, 
class Power ” which she lately charged Bis- 
marck with contemplating. She has no 
worse defenders than her own National 
Guards, and no worse enemies than her own 
crazy biains, 

The new war in France sharply contrasts 
with the old one. The two armies have 
blazed away at each other, day and night, 
for a month, without (at this writing) any 
decisive result; and Paris, whose “ invest- 
ment” began with the city short of supplies, 
is now well provisioned. One would say 
there was no siege train, no directing mind, 
and only the dregs of an army outside the 
city, while inside—what a travestie on 1793 ! 
What an upsetting of laws, what playing 
tricks with the calendar, what planting of 
banners on the outer walls, what a parroting 
of the old “citizen” shibboleth! Assi 
apes the large style of a Mirabeau; Dom- 
browski fills the vé/e of Dumouriez; for 
Robespierre, Danton, and Murat we have, 
say, Lullier, Duval, and Blanqui to-day, 
Btrgeret, Tirard, and Delescluze to-mor- 
row. But cooks and waiters seem to have 
the call just now, and one of the latter, who 
had learned politics, doubtless, in profes- 
sional days, from listening, napkin on arm, 
to the eloquence of gentlemen drunk over 
their wine, rose to the helm of State. Would 
not George Sanders’s “guillotine run by 
steam” be useful in thinning out some of 
these leaders ? 

Versailles and Paris vie in deference to 
Germany, as if impressed with a feeling 
that her sword can cut the knot. Could 
Thiers have borrowed a few German brig- 
ades at the outset, he would have crushed 
the Commune in a day. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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A™ eyes are now turned on Paris, those 
of the thoughtless as well as of the 
thoughtful—the former with the sentiment 
of a spectator at a prize ring wondering 
which will conquer, and the latter intent on 
the good or ill that must accrue to humanity 
through this singular contest. Speculative 
minds filled with events and characters of 
the past, pondering over men and theories 
remotely or nearly associated with it either 
as cause or effect, regard the raging strife 
with absorbing interest. France, the revo- 
lutionary centre of Europe, the gredt prac- 
tical expositor of social theories, is at work 
as usual testing its ideas. Lamartine’s 
poetic boast that when the Creator wishes 
to set the world on fire he kindles the blaze 
in the breast of a Frenchman, is of some 
significance. However this may be, the 
struggle continues; and while it lasts we 
ponder over the noble history of the country 
and the noble names connected with it. 
Among all the characters now looming up 
amidst the ruin of this generation, none at- 


tracts the eye more than the venerable 
Guizot, whose voice is heard amidst the din 
of war uttering words of hepe, and still pro- 
claiming faith in the nation, 

Born in 1787, of a father who was guillo- 
tined by the political fanatics of his day, M. 
Guizot’s career began and seems about to 


end in commotion. Guizot has played a 
part in the political development of his 
country since his early manhood, his activity 
in this channel terminating with the fall of 
Louis Philippe’s government, for which 
catastrophe, being chief minister at the time, 
he is held partially responsible. Since that 
event he has, until lately, kept himself be- 
fore the public by writing and publishing 
from time to time a series of volumes, serv- 
ing as memoirs of his time and likewise to 
explain his political conduct. Guizot as 
statesman has, according to the critics of his 
day, but little to boast of He was too 
much a theorist, or, as the French call it, a 
doctrinaire, too honest and too virtuous a 
man to deal with the lower energies of hu- 
man nature and turn them to account for 
public advantage. Not being a man of 
action, he could not as minister wield the 
sword when it was necessary, ‘and wisely 
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employ it to save both his theory and his 
King. His was the sentiment of the peace 
civilian—peace at any price. Believing 
that it was the glory of civilization to render 
force forever useless, he could not resort to 
it to maintain the honor of his country 
either without or within. A Protestant and 
a morbid admirer of the English system of 
government, like many of his literary com- 
peers who vainly strive to graft it on the 
French stock, he pursued a policy as states- 
man which ended in national sacrifice. 
There is some analogy between the two min- 
istries of Guizot and Ollivier, both spring- 
ing from this English infatuation ; neither 
knew when or how to use or abstain from 
force. Had the former resorted to it to pre- 
serve internal order, and the latter protest- 
ed against it in a foreign war, whatever the 
results might have been, the two men would 
suffer less in the estimation of their con- 
temporaries. The chief glory of Guizot as 
a statesman is the reformation he brought 
about in the system of primary instruction 
in France, and for which all parties award 
him unqualified praise. 

The fame of M. Guizot, however, sests 
on his literary and historical labors, It is 
as the historian of civilization that he shines 
as ‘one of the brightest luminaries of our 
day. Whatever he may have been as a 
statesman, he is as philosopher and intel- 
lectual guide preéminent. He is not the 
recorder of strife, the biographer of heroes, 
or the romantic annalist, but the historian 
of ideas and sentiments, the searcher into 
the motives and spirit of institutions; a 
skilful expositor, in short, of the operation 
of vast social systems, 

Two or three leading points in his great 
work on the history of civilization in Eu- 
rope illustrate the bent of his mind and the 
nature of his genius. One of his intellectu- 
al triumphs is his analysis of the municipal 
system of the Romans and its transmission 
through the rise of the Church into the 
French commune, from which issues the 
representative system of our day. Bad as 
cities may now be, they, as dense agglom- 
erations of human beings, were in former 
times the organic centres of the power of 
the mass, the cell-germs, so to say, of our 
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modern civil politics. When free cities 
arose to oppose feudal tyranny, the seed of 
national freedom was planted everywhere. 
Honest burghers banded together to pro- 
tect property and family against feudal aris- 
tocrats, and successfully maintaining the 
autonomy of their communes, is the start- 
ing-point of the political life of the “ers état ; 
or in other words, it denotes the rise and 
influence of the commonalty long before the 
signing of Magna Charta. M. Guizot fur- 
nishes the material which justifies this con- 
clusion ; he is, as Mr. Mill says, “the phi- 
losopher of the period of which M. Augus- 
tin Thierry is the painter,” and to whose 
graphic narrations we would refer for proof. 
The term commune used by the Parisians 
to-day is a relic of the sentiment. In their 
mouths it by no means, however, implies a 
worthy sentiment, like that which animated 
the loyal burgher of the middle ages. 
While the political spirit of the medizval 
citizen was that of protection for an honest 
life and labor, and while his aspirations 
were naturally moral and true, that of to- 
day is the effect of vicious theories planted 
by demagogues in the breasts of people 
without property or family, and revelling in 
the corruption of a city brimming with the 
wealth of all Europe. The struggle now 
going on in Paris in behalf of the Commune 
and of freedom, provides us with one more 
melancholy illustration of the power of 
words to convey deception. To return to 
M. Guizot. Another grand idea worked 
out in connection with the foregoing, is the 
civilizing influence of the Church,  Al- 
though a Protestant, he recognizes the im- 
mense service to humanity of the Catholic 
Church. Unlike Gibbon, he adopts it and 
demonstrates its beneficent power. Of all 
French historians Guizot approaches near- 


est to Gibbon, He in a measure supple- 
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ments him. “He read, transcribed, and 
translated Gibbon so earnestly that he im- 
bibed much of his insight into the social ev- 
olutions of the past. Guizot coming later 
in time, and undergoing more modern influ- 
ences, has been better able to see the im- 
portant connection between the secular and 
moral streams of history. Gibbon’s mind 
was educationally hostile to the ecclesiasti- 
cal or spiritual power, and saw only its 
abuses ; Guizot, better balanced in this re- 
spect, saw the vital influence of the ecclesi- 
astical power as an instrument of civiliza- 
tion and as a check to the despotism of the 
secular governments. Forages the Church 
was on the side of the poor and humble, and 
did much to elevate the lower classes and 
give them a voice in the councils of nations, 
Guizot, like Hallam, formed such a just es- 
timate of both the temporal and the spiritual 
power, as to assign to each their respective 
spheres in the building up of European na- 
tionalities.” Hence probably his aversion 
to see the temporal status of the Church de- 
stroyed. 

But it is not our object to give any de- 
tailed account of the thoughts of this emi- 
nent man. He is, as the French say of all 
great works, a monument, a venerable and 
revered symbol of human ability. In every 
intellectual pantheon Guizot must have a 
niche if not a pedestal; it becomes all 
thinking men and every intellectual organ 
therefore, to do him honor. Those who are 
familiar with his career, those who mourn 
the fatality which led such a mind into a 
political sphere, and who can contrast his 
failure there with his wisdom and judgment 
elsewhere, will appreciate the sentiments 
and position of a vigorous octogenarian, and 
realize the firmness of character, the up- 
rightness of a noble man, written in every 
line of his face. 
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THE GREAT SCIENTIFIC CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

IMPORTANT as may be the new observa- 
tions and experimental facts of progressive 
science, its human phenomena are of still 
greater importance. How men are affected 
in their beliefs and prejudices, and how they 
disclose themselves in the excitement of sci- 
entific controversy, are in a high degree 
curious and interesting. The relation of 
advancing science to religious opinion is un- 
duubtedly a question of great moment, not 
to be blinked or evaded, but to be fairly and 
cordially met in perfect faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth, That there should be a 
good deal of groundless apprehension and 
perturbation of feeling is but natural ; but 
the recent discussions display some curious 
and unexpected inversions in the positions 
of the participants. 

Dr. Beale, for example, an eminent micro- 
scopic physiologist, and therefore ranking 
with the scientific side, nevertheless takes 
alarm at the religious tendencies which are 
developing in his own party, and washes his 
hands of the whole business. The mischiev- 
ous implications of the new school of phys- 
iologists, he says, are quite as bad as is 
charged by the opposite party. Ina late ar- 
ticle in the ‘Contemporary Review,” he 
takes the ground that Darwinism and Hux- 
jeyism, if they have their way, will assuredly 
put an end to all religion. Dr. Beale 
maintains that the idea of a God bringing 
about all the great results of life by the or- 
der of law in nature, is equivalent to the 
rejection of aGod. He says: “If the for- 
mation and action of our tissues and organs 
are really due to the properties of the par- 
ticles constituting the materials of our body, 
it is difficult to understand what influence 
God could be supposed to exert after the 
particles had been created in the first begin- 
ning, and had been endowed with their 
properties. Does not such a doctrine, I 
would ask, strike at the root of the idea of 
a living God?” Again: “It does not seem 
to me that I should be raised much higher 
than the stone among things created, if be- 
lieving that although I was really made by 
the workmanship of the sun, the construct- 
ing power of the sun which made me sprang 


direct from God.’’ And again: “If a par- 
ticle of living matter, not more than the 
hundred thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
were made in the laboratory out of non-liv- 
ing matter ; if it lived and moved and grew 
and multiplied, I confess my belief in the 
spiritual nature of my faculties would be 
severely shaken.’’ We have here the man 
of science outdoing the theologian and stak- 
ing the “spiritual world’’ on the contin- 
gency of future experiment. 

On the other hand, the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, in a late lecture before Zion’s 
College on the Natural Theology of the Fu- 
ture, says that this is an entirely false alarm, 
and that, whatever may be established con- 
cerning the working of Nature’s order, the 
foundations of religion will remain unsha- 
ken. He says: “ We might accept all that 
Mr. Darwin, all that Prof. Huxley has so 
learnedly and so accurately written on phys- 
ical science, and yet preserve our natural 
theology on exactly the same basis as that 
on which Butler and Paley left it. That we 


should have to develop it I do not deny,’’ 


Again he remarks: “Scripture says that 
God created ; but it nowhere defines that 
term. The means, the how of creation is 
nowhere specified. Scripture again says 
that organized beings were created each ac- 
cording to their kind, But it nowhere de- 
fines that term.” 

Furthermore he says: “ All, it seems to 
me, that the new doctrines of evolution de- 
mand is this. We all agree, for the fact is 
patent, that our own bodies, and indeed the 
body of every living creature, are evolved 
from a seemingly simple germ, by natural 
laws, without visible action of any designing 
will or mind, into the full organization of a 
human or other creature. Yet we do not 
say on that account, God did not create me ; 
I only grew. We hold, in this case, to our 
old idea, and say, if there be evolution, there 
must be an Evolver. Now the new physical 
theories only ask us, it seems to me, to ex- 
tend this conception to the whole universe ; 
to believe that not individuals merely, but 
whole varieties and races, the total organ- 
ized life on this planet, and it may be the 
total organization of the universe, have been 
evolved just as our bodies are by natural 
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laws acting through circumstance. This 
may be true, or may be false. But all its 
truth can do to the natural theologian will 
be to make him believe that the Creator 
bears the same relation to the whole uni- 
verse as the Creator undeniably bears to 
every individual human body.”’ 


THE NEW ENGLISH SCIENCE SCHOOL. 

By the first brief reports of the Royal 
Commissioners on scientific instruction and 
the advancement of science in England, we 
are led to conclude that, whatever Parlia- 
ment may do in the matter, the Commission 
means business. The institutions to which 
they first direct attention as needing com- 
plete reorganization are the Royal School of 
Mines, the Royal School of Chemistry, the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and the Min- 
ing Record Office, all of which are compli- 
cated with the geological survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and are under the head- 
ship of a Director-General. It is proposed 
to disentangle this knot of establishments, 
and separate those which have no proper 
connection with each other. In the rear- 
rangement they propose that the Royal 
School of Mines and the Royal College of 
Chemistry be consolidated, that mathemat- 
ics be added to the courses of instruction, 
that laboratories for practical teaching in 
physics, chemistry, and biology be provided, 
and that the institution be known as the 
Science School. Furthermore, they recom- 
mend that this “ Science School” be estab- 
lished at South Kensington, in buildings 
now appropriated to the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture and Modern Engineer- 
ing, and that this be made a part of the new 
Science School. It is contemplated, also, 
that the Science School shall become avail- 
able for the instruction of science teachers 
throughout the country. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS. 
A MERE book knowledge of natural his- 
tory, though doubtless better than none, is 
It is extremely liable 


necessarily defective. 
to be inaccurate and misleading, and is al- 
ways superficial. Diagrams and models are 
valuable aids to the understanding, but nei- 
ther these nor books can supply the place 
of the objects themselves. To the many, 
however, such objects can only be made 
accessible through the agency of museums, 
and at present these are chiefly confined to 
our larger cities, where, from the great num- 
ber and variety of their specimens, and their 
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careless and often unscientific arrangement, 
they are practically useless for educational 
purposes. Smaller and simpler collections, 
such as nearly every county might afford, 
could be made much more effective as a 
means of instruction, and would meet an 
already increasing tendency towards the 
study of things themselves instead of any 
second or third-hand representation of 
them, such as only the books afford. A 
recent writer has clearly pointed out what 
such a collection ought to be. If designed 
for educational purposes, it should embody 
several features not found in existing muse- 
ums, and dispense with much that is often 
present, but which to the pupil would be 
useless and obstructive. It should contain 
a connected series of specimens illustrating 
the principal and some of the lesser di- 
visions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, so disposed that an inquiring observ- 
er might learn therefrom the principles upon 
which animals and plants are classified, the 
relations of their organs to one another and 
to those of their allies, the functions of these 
organs, and other matters relating to their 
habits, use, and place in the economy of 
nature. Pictorial illustrations, magnified 
views of the smaller organs and their struc- 
ture, and full descriptive labels are also 
necessary ; and, what is equally important, 
the collection should not contain a single 
specimen more than is wanted. Another 
collection, embracing the plants and ani- 
mals of the locality where the museum is 
located, would be desirable ; but this addi- 
tion should be kept entirely apart from the 
instructional series. Mere objects of curi- 
osity should be carefully excluded, as they 
introduce confusion and in no way add to 
the educational value of the collection. As 
this method of studying natural history is 
much superior to any other, such a museum 
in connection with many of our minor grades 
of schools might be made especially useful, 
and its formation is readily within the com- 
pass of any of our numerous academies. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF EXPERIENCES. 

THE view of Herbert Spencer that in- 
stinct in animals is the result of inherited 
and organized experiences, has been adopted 
by Professor Joseph Leconte of the Uni- 
versity of California, who considers it with 
reference to human vision. In a recent let- 
ter to Professor Tyndall of London, on an 
optical illusion, he says: “ Whether the 
seeing of objects in their true position be in 
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man a primary or an acquired faculty, may, 
perhaps, always be a vexed question. My 
own belief is that it is partly the one and 
partly the other—that a capacity is innate, 
by virtue of which the very complex knowl- 
edge involved in vision is rapidly, almost 
immediately, acquired. The actions of all 
animals are determined partly by experi- 
ence and partly by instinct. But instinct it- 
self is probably but an inherited capacity, 
improved by the experience of thousands of 
generations—a sort of inherited experience. 
In insects the wealth of inherited experience 
is great, and of individual experience is 
small; while in man the reverse is true. I 
think no one can doubt that a new-born 
chick or. a new-born ruminant sees objects 
in their true position. Is it improbable, 
then, that in man also erect vision is partly 
the result of inherited experience, though 
confirmed and strengthened by individual 
‘experience—the former inherited through all 
human generations, or even perhaps (Dar- 
winians would say) through all vertebrate 
generations ?” 


THE CORRELATION OF FORCES. 

IN a recent lecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity on “ Evolution,’? Mr. John Fiske has 
taken a step forward in clearing up the con- 
fusion of thought and language by which 
this interesting subject has been hitherto 
embarrassed. He criticises the phrase 
‘correlation of forces,” and proposes in its 
place “ transformation of motion.” He says 
the affirmed correlation is not among prinii- 
tive forces, but among various modes of 
motion, and motion is not force, but only a 
mode of force. To give his own words as 
reported in the “ World”: “ The phrase 
correlation of forces, which means the corre- 
lation of sensible motion with heat, light, 
electricity, etc., implies that heat, light, and 
electricity are forces. This is not strictly 
accurate. Heat and light are modes of un- 
dulatory motion, and electricity with its 
kindred phenomena is to be similarly inter- 
preted. Now motion is not force, but one 
of the manifestations of force, and so the va- 
rious modes of motion, molar, molecular, 
and atomic, are differently conditioned man- 
ifestations of force.” 

Force may be manifested as tension, as 
pressure, and as motion; and among these 
manifestations some, as gravity, are frima- 
ry, and some, as polarity, are secondary. 
“The essential difference between these 
modes of primary force” (gravity, cohesion, 
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chemism) “and the various modes of mo- 
tion, is illustrated by the familiar facts that 
gravity causes molar motion (the motion of 
masses), while molar motion does not cause 
gravity ; and that chemism gives rise to the 
species of molecular motion called heat, 
while heat cannot give rise to chemism, 
though it may result in a molecular rear- 
rangement that will allow chemism to mani- 
fest itself.’’ 


CARPETS, DUST, AND DISEASE. 

THE course of recent inquiry into the 
causes of morbid states has rendered it more 
and more probable that the active causes of 
various maladies exist extensively diffused 
through the atmosphere, and having imme- 
diate access to the blood through respira- 
tion, become efficient sources of vital de- 
rangement. Hence the attention lately 
given to what is termed the “germ theory 
of disease,’ and the confirmation that has 
been lent to this view by Professor Tyn- 
dall’s phrase, “dust and disease.” Profes- 
sor Tyndall calls attention to the efficiency 
of a mass of cotton fibres placed before the 
mouth to strain out the atmospheric dust ; 
and this property of fibrous or textile masses 
to separate and retain the floating impuri- 
ties, suggests that carpets must exert a more 
or less harmful influence upon health. That 
they are traps and reservoirs of dust every- 
body knows ; and it is notorious that they 
often become so foul that every step charges 
the air with their emanations. In this peri- 
od of household changes it is well to re- 
member that, although carpets are not per- 
haps absolutely dangerous to life, yet they 
are unhealthier than matting, and that naked 
floors are healthier than either. 


CHANGE OF AIR. 
WHETHER there is any real progress in 
medicine is often questioned; but however 
this may be, it is certain there is progress 


out of it. If medicine does not improve in 
quality, there is, at all events, less of it. It 
is being gradually replaced by other restora- 
tive agencies, The old practice of treating 
disease by drugs has, to a very considerable 
extent, given way to hygienic measures, and 
among them change of air is increasingly 
sought by the invalids of all countries. 
This resource is becoming more and more 
available to the invalid classes with the 
multiplied facilities of cheap and com- 
fortable travel. The extent to which this 
branch of hygienic medication is made 
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available is shown by the crowd of publica- 
tions upon the subject in al] the countries 
of the European continent, in England, in 
this country, Canada, and even South Amer- 
ica, The literature of the subject is made 
up of medical dissertations, guides to in- 
valids, manuals of local climatology, and 
treatises lauding the virtues of innumerable 
locations which are claimed to be advan- 
tageous for recovery from various kinds of 
disease. The question of the value of a 
change of location for purposes of health 
(either transient or permanent) is of course 
much more than a question of atmospheric 
conditions. Mineral waters, bathing, scen- 
ery, and social conditions are complicated 
with those of temperature, altitude, dryness, 
or humidity and saltness of the atmosphere. 
Shall the invalid go inland or to an island, 
to a cold or warm region, to a dry or a 
damp one, to get relief from this or that ail- 
ment? are questions which the books un- 
dertake to answer, and they are very apt to 
answer them with reference to local inter- 
“If we accepted the descriptions of 
the advantages of the many health resorts 
in the world, the conclusion would follow 
that well-nigh all of them are detached frag- 
ments of the original paradise, replete with 
all that can make life enjoyable, and walled 
round from the incursions of death, except 


ests. 


with regard to those improperly located in- 
dividuals to which the enemy had rightful 
claim before their entrance into the Eden.’ 
The first grand benefit of “ change of air,” 


, 


carrying with it, as it generally does, a com- 
plete change in the conditions of life, takes 
effect upon the system through the mind. 
Pleasurable mental excitation is a powerful 
Mr. Bain tells us that 
the very essence of our mental life consists 


hygienic influence. 


in change of impression—a contrast in states 
of feeling ; and experience abundantly at- 
tests the exhilarating and invigorating influ- 
ence of scenery and surroundings. To the 
mind in health this is a source of high en- 
joyment; to the mind debilitated, over- 
wrought, and despondent, it is a renewing 
healthful influence. 
ferences. in different locations as to the com- 
pleteness with which this result may be at- 
tained. In “changing the air,” the invalid 
should look out for interesting and attrac- 
tive scenery, agreeable society, apartments 
well ventilated if not spacious, enjoyable 
diet, facilities for bathing, and provision for 
mental diversion and physical exercise. 
Whatever the virtues claimed for the cli- 


Yet there are great dif- 
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mate, it will probably be*found that in most 
cases these are the real restorative agents. 
Indeed, the tendency of the latest inquiry is 
to place a decidedly lower estimate on the 
hygienic power of special climatic condi- 
tions. The influence of temperature is con- 
sidered as overrated. A recent writer re- 
marks: ‘“ That cold and frost are not the 
dread foes even to chest invalids is suffi- 
ciently shown by our knowledge of the dis- 
eases prevalent in Canada, and by the re- 
ports on mountain stations, such as those 
of the Engardine, in Switzerland. More- 
over, the proposition»might be reversed and 
the experience of Australia be cited to show 
that a warm climate is no safeguard against 
pulmonary consumption. It begins even to 
be debated if variations of temperature are 
as injurious to the sick as has been hitherto 
The ablest writer upon the Swiss 
“Very sudden and great di- 
urnal variations of temperature are among 


supposed. 
resorts says: 


the chief characteristics of the climate of 
the upper Engardine; yet, if the experience 
of the advantages of mountain resorts is to 
be credited, these offer no bar to the resi- 
dence of patients suffering from most of the 
ills flesh is heir to, not excluding pulmonary 
affections and consumption.” 


COMPOSITION OF VOLCANIC GASES. 

IN studying the character of the gases is- 
suing from the crater of Santcrin—one of 
the most active volcanoes of the Grecian 
Archipelago—Dr. Fouque found that they 
varied greatly in composition; that free 
hydrogen and marsh gas prevailed, and be- 
came more abundant as the temperature at 
which the gas escaped increased ; that the 
pasty lava frequently encloses and carries 
along with it combustible gases; and that 
hydrogen and oxygen coexist in these mix- 
tures without combining. 


COLORED CEMENTS. 

PROFESSOR BOTTGER calls attention to a 
very strong and durable cement which he 
prepares by thoroughly mixing finely pul- 
verized chalk with soluble glass. One of 
its chief recommendations is the ease with 
which coloring matters can be incorporated 
with it without in any way impairing its 
value. Various substances are suggested by 
Professor Bottger for this purpose. Well- 
sifted sulphide of antimony gives a black 
mass, which after setting can be polished 
with agate, and then presents a fine metallic 
lustre. Fine iron dust gives a grayish-black 
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cement. Zinc dust gives a gray exceeding- 
ly hard cement, capable of being polished, 
when it gives out the lustre of zinc. Car- 
bonate of copper gives a bright green ce- 
ment; sesquioxide of chromium, a dark 
green cement; Thénard’s blue, a blue ce- 
ment, litharge a yellow, cinnabar a bright 
red, carmine a violet red. Sulphide of an- 
timony and iron dust stirred into the solu- 
ble glass afford an exceedingly firm black 
cement. Zinc and iron dust in equal pro- 
portions yield a hard, gray cement. The 
soluble glass gives with fine white chalk 
alone a white cement of great beauty and 
hardness. All the materials are durable 
and cheap, and when kept on hand the mix- 
ture is readily made at any time. 


DURATION OF THE ELECTRIC SPARK 

SoME acute and interesting researches upon 
this subject have been made by Professur 
O. N. Road, and we thought some time 
ago that he had carrjed the minute measure- 
ment of time to its last refinement, but his 
latest results are still more surprising. He 
has shown that the spark not only occupies 
a definite and measureable time, but that it 
is capable of decomposition into successive 
stages of changing appearances, each of 
whick is ascertainable. In some recent ex- 
periments the time required for the discharge 


of a quite small Leyden jar was determined. 
Previous observations on a jar of medium 
size had proved that the flash accompanying 
its discharge lasts about 1-25,000 of a sec- 
ond, but with the new jar it averaged one- 


millionth of a second only, To measure 
this interval with certainty, a peculiar and 
new micrometer was employed. In addition 
it was proved that during the major part of 
this minute period, the spark shines with a 
very feeble illumination, 99 per cent. of its 
light being generated and passing away in a 
far shorter interval, A particular set of ex- 
periments demonstrated that this interval, or 
the practical duration of the flash was less 
than 1-20 of a millionth of a second; so that 
the flash really lasts during an interval of 
time which is not sufficient for light to travel 
60 feet. Its light is, however, bright, and 
objects illuminated by it are seen with dis- 
tinctness. 


OSSEINE. 

UNDER the name of osseine attention 
has lately been directed to a substance which 
is said to be what remains after the salts of 
lime and other mineral matters have been 
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removed from bones. The organic matter 
left amounts to some thirty-five per cent., 
and we are especially cautioned against con- 
founding this with gelatine, which is the 
product of bones when treated with water 
and heat, and which differs from osseine in 
the absence of anything like an organized 
structure. Notwithstanding the caution, sev- 
eral eminent chemists regar¢ this so-called 
osseine as simply a slightly modified form 
of gelatine. 


ARSENIC IN HUMAN BONES. 

THE occasional presence of arsenic as a 
constituent of human bones has lately been 
pointed out by Dr. F. L. Sonnenschein, 
who also found small quantities of it in the 
soils of several old graveyards. In his ex- 
amination of the bones they were first 
crushed ; a portion was then placed in a 
small glass tube, one end of which was pre- 
viously closed. Perfectly pure hydrochlo- 
ric acid was next poured in upon the frag- 
ments, and the tube gently heated in a 
water-bath until all the carbonic acid had 
been driven away. The open end of the 
tube was then sealed up, and afterward it 
was kept at a heat of about 100 deg. in the 
water-bath for several days. When the 
bony matters had become reduced to a gela- 
tinous mass, the tube was opened and chlo- 
rate of potash added in order to destroy the 
organic matter. The solution was then 
treated in the usual way for the detection of 
arsenic. 


CONCERNING ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. CROMWELL F. VARLEY, the well- 
known English electrician, urges the follow- 
ing objections to the popular notion that 
electricity is produced by the hur an body. 
The production of sparks by combing the 
hair, drawing off silk stockings, or rubbing 
the feet upon the carpet, are, he says, illus- 
trations of frictional electricity which in no 
way depend upon vitality, but which are due 
solely to favorable conditions in the bodies 
rubbed together, and in the atmosphere. 
Another manifestation of supposed bodily 
electricity, about which there has been much 
speculation, is seen in the following experi- 
ment: If the two terminals of a sensitive 
galvanometer are placed each in a separate 
basin of water, and the two hands then in- 
troduced, one in each, on tightly clenching 
one hand a positive current will nearly al- 
ways be found to flow from that hand 
through the galvanometer to the other hand 
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which had remained passive. While re- 
peating this experiment Mr. Varley found 
that the act of opening the clenched hand 
produced a momentary increase of power 
rather than a decrease; but with a south- 
west wind the currents induced by these 
motions of the hand were less than one- 
fourth as strong as when the wind was blow- 
ing from the northeast. The former wind 
was found to be slightly negative to the 
earth, while the latter was invariably elec- 
tro-positive. Cleansing the pores of the skin 
from grease by washing the hands in a weak 
solution of ammonia before trying the ex- 
periment, resulted in diminishing the force 
of the current. Washing them, however, in 
a weak solution of nitric acid and afterward 
in water, led to a much greater manifesta- 
tion of power when the hand was squeezed 
in a basin of water than was ever observed 
during the most persistent east wind. If 
one hand was dipped in a solution of ammo- 
nia and the other in a solution of nitric acid, 
and both afterward washed in water, squeez- 
ing either in connection with the galvan- 
ometer produced a current always in the 
same direction, If both hands were placed 
in the water and a little acid dropped upon 
one of them, a current was immediately 
produced without any exertion of muscular 
From these experiments Professor 
Varley infers that the phenomenon is due to 
chemical action alone. 


power, 


He also concludes 
that there is no evidence that electricity ex- 
ists either in or about the human body, 
either as a source of motive power or other- 
wise, believing that the feeble electricity ob- 
tained from the muscles is due to different 
of the muscle 
The nerves are bad conductors, and are not 


chemical conditions itself. 
insulated; the force transmitted by them 
cannot therefore be electricity ; and the fact 
that this force travels about 200,000 times 
slower than an electric current, is further 
evidence of their non-identity, 


SNAILS AS FOOD. 

THE use by man of snails, lizards, and in- 
sects as food, is looked upon by many as 
one of the incidents of savage life; but in 
the case of snails at least, their consump- 
tion is not thus limited. The edible snail, 
which frequently grows to the size of a 
man’s fist, was esteemed a great luxury 
among the Romans; and such was the de- 


mand for it that places were provided where 


large numbers were bred, and regularly fat- 


tened by feeding them with a mixture con- 
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sisting of meal and new wine. Even now 
in southern Europe snails are in great re- 
quest during the season of Lent, as a substi- 
tute for forbidden flesh. Being strictly 
vegetable feeders, they are regarded as much 
more cleanly than the crab, lobster, or even 
the oyster. Owing to the late severe winter, 
which in France was the coldest in forty 
years, and the previously dry summer, the 
supply in those countries is said to have 
been very greatly reduced, so that the want 
was severely felt during the late Lenten 
season, 
SOCIAL INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

SoME recent contributions to animal psy- 
chology, which are both new and interesting, 
have been made by Mr. Francis Galton on 
the half-wild cattle of western South Africa, 
which he thus describes: “ The oxen of 
which I speak had belonged to the Damaras, 
and none of the ancestry of these cattle had 
ever been broken to harness. They were 
watched from a distance during the day, as 
they roamed about over the country, and at 
night they were driven with cries to enclo- 
sures, into which they rushed much like a 
body of terrified wild animals driven by 
huntsmen into atrap. Their scared temper 
was such as to make it impossible to lay 
hold of them by other means than by driv- 
ing the whole herd into a clump and lasso- 
ing the leg of the animal it was desired to 
seize.” 

Yet these wild creatures are available for 
service, and Mr. Galton had nearly a hun- 
dred of them broken in for the wagon, for 
packs, and for the saddle. He had an ex- 
tensive experience with the. beasts, and be- 
guiled the monotony of travel by observing 
their mental habits, especially the working 
of the gregarious and self-reliant instincts. 
He represents the animals as being stolid 
and socially unamiable, even spiteful, to- 
ward each other. “ Yet, although the ox 
has so little affection for or individual inter- 
est in his fellows, he cannot endure even a 
momentary severance from his herd. If he 
be separated from it by stratagem or force, 
He 
strives with all his might to get back again, 


he exhibits every sign of mental agony. 


and when he succeeds he plunges into its 
middle, as if to bathe his whole body with 
the comfort 
This terror at being separated, evincing a 


of closest companionship.” 


total want of self-reliance, had its practical 
inconvenience, as “the traveller finds great 
difficulty in procuring fore-oxen for his 
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team, ordinary cattle being totally unfitted 
by nature to move in so prominent and iso- 
lated a position. A good fore-ox is an ani- 
mal of exceptional disposition; he is in 
reality a born leader of oxen. Men who 
break in wild cattle for harness watch as- 
siduously for those who show a self-reliant 
nature by grazing apart or ahead of the 
rest.” 

Mr. Galton then asks, What is the cause 
of such slavish gregariousness on the part 
of the mass of Damara cattle, and how 1s it 
that there is only about one self-reliant ox 
in fifty? ‘To the first question he replies, 
that it is essential to the safety of the ani- 
mals in a country infested with large carni- 
vora, that they should keep close together 
in herds, while this engenders the habit of 
relying upon each other. No ox grazing 
alone could live for many days unless 
he were watched. The Damara owners 
confide perhaps two hundred cattle to a 
couple of half-starved youths, who pass the 
time in dozing or in gathering up roots to 
eat. They are no protection against lions, 
and so the herd is left to take its chance. 
Consequently the cattle have to take care 
of themselves. But protection in this case 
consists less in strength than in alertness, 
for the enemy comes by stealth “A 


crouching lion fears cattle who turn boldly 
upon him, for the horns of the ox may make 
Hence it is that a cow 
that has calved by the wayside, and has 
been temporarily abandoned by the caravan, 


an ugly wound, 


is never seized by lions. The incident fre- 
quently occurs, and as frequently are the 
cow and calf eyentually brought safe to the 
camp ; and yet there is usually evidence in 
footprints of her having: sustained a regu- 
lar siege from the wild beasts; but she is 
so restless and eager for the safety of her 
young, that no beast of prey can ever ap- 
proach her unawares.”” But a herd of such 
animals when considered as a whoie is al- 
ways on the alert ; at almost every moment 
some eyes, ears, and noses will command 
all approaches. ‘There can be no room 
for doubt that it is suitable to the well- 
being of cattle, in a country infested with 
beasts of prey, to live in close companion- 
ship ; and being suitable, it follows from the 
Jaw of natural selection that the develop- 
ment of gregarious and therefore of slavish 
instincts must be favored in such cattle.” 
To the second question, “* Why is the excep- 
tional self-reliant ox about one in fifty ; why 
not one in five or one in five hundred?’’ Mr, 
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Galton replies: “ The reason undoubtedly 
is, that natural selection tends to give but 
one leader to each herd, and to repress 
superabundant leaders.’’ ‘The size of the 
herd is limited. It must not be too large 
on account of food and water supply, nor 
too small on account of weakness. At the 
same time there is a constant destruction of 
these self-reliant individuals, who expose 
themselves by diverging from the herd. 
“The leaders are safe enough from lions, 
because their flanks and rear are guarded 
by their followers; but each of those who 
graze apart and who represent the super- 
abundant supply of self-reliant animals, 
has one flank and the rear exposed; and 
it is precisely these whom the lions take. 
Looking at the matter in a broad way, we 
may justly assert that wild beasts trim and 
prune every herd into compactness, and 
tend to reduce it into a close'y-united body 
with a single, well-protected leader. Inde- 
pendence of character in cattle is thus sup- 
pressed far below its healthy, natural stand- 
ard by the influence of wild beasts, as is 
shown by the greater display of self-reliance 
among cattle whose ancestry for some 
generations have not been exposed to such 
danger.”’ 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

THERE has long been a desire on the part 
of many to introduce the French metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures into this coun- 
try ; that is, to apply the decimal system of 
our currency in all the departments of meas- 
urement. There would seem to be such 
obvious advantage in this, that it is cause of 
wonder with some how it could be objected 
to ; yet it seems to be by no means free from 
objection. Prof. Davies in a late lecture 
presented in a strong light various difficul- 
ties with such a change, and argued indeed 
that it would be on the whole most unde- 
sirable. The confessed benefits of simpli- 
fied computation, he insists, are greatly 
counteracted by the disadvantage of having 
in the mind only a single unit as a starting 
point of calculation, The linear unit is the 
metre, and all lengths and distances have to 
be expressed either in multiples or in frac- 
tions of that unit ; while the received system 
gives us no less than four starting points, the 
inch, the foot, the rod, the mile, which it is 
claimed gives great advantage in estimating 
different grades of distances. So in meas- 
uring weights, the French system gives us 
only the gramme with its variations, while 
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the current method, with its ounce, pound, 
and ton, enables the mind to grasp and 
conceive quantities in those terms with more 
clearness and just appreciation of their val- 
ues, 


NATIONALITY IN SCIENCE. 

Ir having been charged that in the matter 
of original research England “ is conspicu- 
ous for its prominent position in the rear,” 
Professor Frankland has instituted an in- 
quiry into the comparative activity of that 
and other nations in the prosecution of 
chemical research. “ In the year 1866 there 
were published 1,273 papers on new discov- 
eries, by 805 chemists; 1.58 paper being 
thus the average produce of each investiga- 
tor, Ofthese Germany contributed 445 au- 
thors and 777 papers, or 1.75 paper to each 
author; France 170 authors and 245 pa- 
pers, or 1.44 paper to each author; while 
the United Kingdom furnished only 97 au- 
thors and 127 papers, or 1.31 paper to each 
author ; all other countries yielding 93 au- 
thors and 124 papers, or 1.33 paper to each 
author. Thus, not only'are we far behind 
in the aggregate of activity in discovery, but 
our individual productiveness is also far be- 
From a 
purely national point of view our case is 


low that of Germany and France. 


even worse than it appears to be from a 
comparison of these figures, since a consid- 
erable proportion of the papers contributed 
by the United Kingdom were the work of 
chemists born and educated in Germany.” 
In the other sciences which, like chemistry, 
owe their advancement to experimental re- 
search, England’s position appears to be no 
better. 
in the want of suitable buildings and apra- 


The causes of this are found, first, 


ratus where such investigations can be car- 
ried on, and second, in the total disregard 
in which experimental research is held by 
the universities. 


VEGETABLE COLORING MATTERS. 

Dr. H. C, Sorby has lately been study- 
ing the vegetable coloring matters by means 
of spectrum analysis, directing attention 
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chiefly to the various tints displayed by au- 
tumnal foliage. He finds from careful ex- 
amination that these are readily divisible 
into groups or genera, which again break 
up into smaller groups or sfecies. Begin- 
ning with what Dr. Sorby calls the chloro- 
phyl group, it appears that what has hith- 
erto been regarded as a single substance, is 
really made up of several sorts of coloring 
matter, and that the green coloring matter 
contained in most leaves really consists of a 
mixture of two or more of these. All the 
chlorophyl group have the following pecu- 
liarities in common: They are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol or bisulphide 
of carbon ; the spectra have all a very well 
marked absorption band in the red, but the 
green is more or less completely transmitted, 
so that the prevailing tint is a more or less 
modified green, 
xanthrophyl group. 
genus are characterized by being insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and bisulphide 
of carbon ; the spectra show absorption at 
the blue, often with more or less well marked 
narrow bands; but the red, yellow, and yel- 
low-green are freely transmitted, so that the 
general color is clear yellow or orange. Ery- 


The second he calis the 


The members of this 


throphyl is the name of a third group which 
includes the red coloring matters found in 
autumnal leaves. Usually these are soluble 
in water and aqueous alcohol, but not in bi- 
sulphide of carbon. Species of this genus are 
met with in fruits, flowers, and roots, and 
a'sO in several different sorts of leaves. A 
fourth group, to which from the predomin- 
ance of a golden-yellow tint Dr. Sorby gives 
the name of chrysophyl, als@ contains sev- 
eral species. These vary somewhat in tint, 
from a little more yellow to a little more 
red than yellow ochre. They are soluble in 
water and aqueous alcohol, but not in bi- 
sulphide of carbon. ‘To a fifth group, from 
the prevailing color being brown, he gives 
the name phaiophyl. Many of the tints in 
this group arise from the oxidation of chry- 
sophyl. They are sparingly soluble in water, 
but in a mixture of alcohol 
and acid. 


dissolve best 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

“Faust. Second Part. Translated, in 
the Original Metres. By Bayard Tayler. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 
1871.” 

In the March number of “ The Galaxy,’ 
while discussing the merits of Mr. Taylor’s 
rendering of the First Part of the “ Faust,” 
we laid down what appeared to us to be 
the canons of criticism. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, that those principles should be 
repeated in this place. We have only to 
apply them, with great caution and liberal- 
ity it is true, to Mr. Taylor’s rendering of 
the Second Part. 

The following passages are here cited— 
after no little hesitation—as perhaps the 
best examples of Mr. Taylor’s grace and 
power in reproducing his original. We are 
fully aware that in the matter of selection 
the standard is necessarily suvjective, that 
we are choosing among many rivals, and 
that the independent reader may, probably 
will, find other passages equalling or even 
surpassing those here given. 

On page 6, the song of Ariel, “ Horchct ! 
horcht! dem Sturm der Horen,” etc., is 
rendered, most spiritedly : 


’ 


Hearken ! Hark !—the Hours careering ! 
Sounding loud to spirit-hearing ! 
See the new-born Day appearing ! 
Rocky portals jarring shatter, 
Phebus’ wheels in rolling clatter, 
With a crash the Light draws near ! 
Pealing rays and trumpet-blazes, — 
Eye is blinded, ear amazes : 

The Unheard can no one hear ! 
Slip within each blossom-bell, 
Deeper, deeper, there to dwell,— 
In the rocks, beneath the leaf! 

If it strikes you, you are deaf. 


Again, on page 66, the brisk, skipping 
measure of the song of the Fauns is faith- 


fully reproduced : 


Fauns, pair on pair, 

Come dancing down, 

With oaken crown 

On crispy hair ; 

‘The fine and pointed ear is seen, 
Leaf-like, the clustered curls between : 
A stubby nose, tace broad and flat, 

The women don’t object to that ; 

For when his paw holds forth the Faun, 
The fairest to the dance is drawn. 


It seems to us, however, that the change 
of preposition— 
Den Eichenkranz 
dm krausen Haar— 


from ix to on is a slight blemish, and quite 
uncalled for. On the other hand, the song of 
the Sirens, concluding Act IL, is faultless : 


What fiery marvel the billows enlightens, 
As one on the other is broken and brightens? 
It flashes, and wavers, and hitherward plays ! 
On the path of the Night are the bodies ablaze, 
And all things around are with flames overrun : 
Then Eros be ruler, who all things begun ! 

Hail ye waves! Hail, sea unbounded, 

By the Holy Fire surrounded ! 

Water, hail! Hail, Fire, the splendid ! 

Hail, adventure rarely ended ! 

ALL TOGETHER. 

Hail, ye Airs, that softly flow ! 

Hail, ye caves of Earth below ! 

Honored now and evermore 

Be the Elemental Four ! 


No less perfect is the rendering of Me- 
phistopheles’s speech, on page 76: 
Where wildest heaving, leap into the sea, etc. 


The third Act (Helena) being composed 
for the greater part in unrhymed verse, has 
given Mr. Taylor ample room for the full 
display of his fidelity and his nice sense of 
metre, unfettered by the exigencies of ter- 
minal tautophony. In truth, the rendering 
is so admirable throughout, that we scarce- 
ly dare make any discrimination. Perhaps 
the following speech of Helena, on page 
242, will serve as a fair example of the 
grace and dignity of Goethe’s style, when 
Goethe was at his prime : 

Not angered, but in sorrow, do I intervene, 

Prohibiting the storm of this alternate strife ! 

For nothing more injurious meets the ruling lord 

‘Than quarrels of his faithful servants, underhand. 

The echo of his orders then returns no more 

Accordantly to him in swiftly finished acts, 

But, roaring wilfully, encompasses with storm 

Him, self-confused, and chiding to the empty air. 

Nor this alone: in most unmannered anger ye 

Have conjured hither pictures of the shapes of dread, 

Which so surround me, that to Orcus now I feel 

My being whirled, despite these well-known native 
fields. 

Can it be memory? Was it fancy, seizing me? 

Was all that, 1? And am 1, now? And shal: I hence- 
forth be 

The dream and terror of these town-destroying ones ? 

1 see the maidens shudder ; but, the e-dest, thou 

Composedly standest ~ speak a word of sense to me | 
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He must be a stubborn critic, indeed, 
who cannot admire such a gem as this, on 
page 282: 

Altwalder sind’s ! Die Eiche starret michtig, 
Und eigensinnig zackt sich Ast zu Ast ; 

Der Ahorn mild, von siissem Safie trachtig, 
Steigt rein empor und spielt m:t seiner Last. 


Primeval woods! the strong oak there is regnant, 
And bough crooks out from bough in stubborn state ; 
‘The maple mild, with sweetest juices pregnant, 
Shoots cleanly up, and dallies with its weight. 

The celebrated dirge over Euphorion, 
here symbolizing Lord Byron, is in the 
main well rendered (page 304), but can 
scarcely be pronounced perfect. As in the 
Dedication, Part I., we are dealing here with 
one of those rare passages where Goethe 
drops the studied, we might almost say the 
cold, objective tone in which even his pas- 
sion is artistically spoken, and suffers us to 
overhear the unmuffled throbbings of his 
great heart. There is an untransportable 
atmosphere of sadness about the original, 
a pregnancy of word and phrase, a sugges- 
tiveness of imagery, that we do not find, 
that we did not even expect to find, in the 
translation, For instance : 

Ah ! for earthly fortune fashioned, 

Strength was thine, and proud descent: 

Early erring, o’ er-impassioned, 

Youth, alas ! from thee was rent. 

For the world thine eye was rarest, 

Ali the heart to thee was known ; 

Thine were loves of women fairest, 

And a song thy very own, 
is beautiful poetry in itself, but it is not the 
grand yet simple, utterly abrupt yet utterly 
rhythmical German ; 

Ach ! zum Erdengliick geboren, 

Hoher Ahnen, grosser Kraft, 

Leider frith dir selbst verloren, 

Jugendbliithe weggerafft ; 

Scharfer Blick die Welt zu schauen, 

Mitsinn jedem Herzensdrang, 

Liebesgluth der besten Frauen, 

Und ein eigenster Gesang ! 

The message given by Mephistopheles to 
the Ravens, page 353, is again an instance 
of easy and yet faithful rendering : 

But would you test yourselves as masters fully, 

Uhen hasten to that smithy eerie, 

Where the dwarf-people, never weary, 

Hammer the sparks from ore and stone, etc. 

Act V., it is almost superfluous to say, is 
the most difficult in the entire poem, be- 
cause the subtlest. The lyrical passages, 
and especially the choruses, are so frag- 
mentary, so ejaculatory, thus to speak, that 
our only wonder is that Mr. Taylor has 
translated them as well as he has. As per- 
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haps the happiest passages, we offer the fol- 
lowing, page 412: 
Blossoms of gratitude, 
Flames of beatitude, 
Love they are bearing now, 
Rapture preparing now, 
As the heart may ! 
Truth in its nearness, 
Ether in clearness, 
Give the Eternal Hosts 
Everywhere Day. 
And the rhapsody of the Penitent, page 431: 
The spirit-choir around him seeing, 
New to himself, he scarce divines 
His heritage of new-born Being, 
When like the Holy Host he shines. 
Behold, how he each band hath cloven, 
The carthly life had round him thrown, 
And through his garb, of ether woven, 
The early force of youth is shown ! 
Vouchsafe to me that I instruct him ! 
Still dazzles him the Day’s new glare. 


Faust’s death-speech, page 404, is in the 
main admirably rendered, but is marred at 
the end by a decided redundancy : 


‘Then dared I hail the Moment fleeing : 
** Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” 
The traces cannot, of mine earthly being, 
In xons perish,—they are there !— 
In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 
I now enjoy the highest Moment—¢A/s ! 
The original runs : 
Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen : 
Verweile doch ! 
Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdentagen 


du bist so schon ! 


Nicht in Aeonen untergehn.— 
Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick, 
Geniess ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. 

If the reader think our criticism of the 
middle two lines in Mr. Taylor’s passage 
too sharp, we can only reply that they are, 
the 
every German school-boy ; they are as often 


as Goethe wrote them, in mouth of 
quoted as any line from Shakespeare; they 
stand— 
Es kann die Spur von se‘nen Erdentagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen— 

as the motto to Stahr’s Life of Lessing, 
the motto deliberately chosen as most be- 
fitting the dearest if not the grandest name 
in the annals of German thought. We are 
dealing then with no common passage, and 
here, if anywhere, the translator must be 
held strictly to his model, not swerving a 
hair’s breadth to right or left. 

Mephistopheles’s speech about the chap- 
el bells, page 386, must be considered a 
remarkably happy reproduction of onoma- 
topoetic words : 

Every noble ear, 
Disgusted, must the jangle hear; 
And that accurséd bim-bam-booming, 


‘Through the clear sky of evening gloomin 
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Is mixed with each event that passes, 
From baby’s Lath to burial masses, 
As if, between its dam aud dim, 
Life were a dream, in memory dim. 
In general, we may say that Mr. Taylor 
never fails to catch the precise point of the 
original. The following short passage, how- 


ever, we must take to be a case of blunder- 
ing. On page 235, at the bottom, we read : 


——but ever the fiery glow 
Ran from neighbor to neighbor walls, 
Ever extending from here and there, 
With the roar of its own storm, 
Over the darkening city. 
The original of the next line to the last 
runs: 
Mit des eignen Sturmes Wehn. 
The word “roar” can be applied only to 
sounds, The German word Wein denotes 
the waving or fluttering of the atmosphere, 
and must have been used by Goethe to sug- 
gest the idea of a great conflagration causing 
its own draught or air-commotion, Similarly, 
on page 352, Mr. Taylor has dimmed deci- 
dedly the imagery of the original : 
Now brook roars down to brook with mighty bubble ; 
Then from the mouths of glens they issue double ; 
And fling themselves in arches o’er the pale ; 
Then suddenly spread along the rocky level, 
And to and fro foam onward in their revel, 
As down a stairway hurled into the vale. 


We give the German : 


Schon rauscht ein Bach zu Bachen michtig nieder, 
Aus Schluchten kehren sie gedoppelt wieder ; 
Ein Strom nun wirft den Bogenstrahl ; 
Auf einmal legt er sich in flache Felsenbreite 
Und rauscht und schéumt nach der und jener Seite 
Und stufenweise wirft er sich in’s Thal. 


Here, as in nearly all his descriptions of 
the grand operations of Nature (compare 
the criticism of the storm-passage in our 
previous review of Part I.), Goethe is, so to 
speak, genetic. He causes us to see the 
event grow step by step before our eyes. 
In this particular passage he begins with 
one brook rushing down to join its fellows. 
Lost to sight for a while in the caverns, 
they emerge with twofold volume and sud- 
denly form one stream, This latter, be it 
observed, throws the Bogenstrahl or curved 
jet, and all at once spreads itself over the 
broad rocky bottom. In other words, Goe- 
the’s accurate observation of nature led him 
to describe the brooks as uniting just at the 
summit of the cascade. The reader will 
now understand us when we speak of the 
translation as dimming the original. 

The critical reader will find here and 
there throughout the work short passages 
that fail to render the sisnificance of the 
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German. This failure is due, we suspert, 
rather to the inadequacy of our language 
than to Mr. Taylor. For example, page 69, 


Yet murmurs of the brooks he knows, 


can scarcely be said to cover fully the Ger- 


man: 
Doch rieselm ihm die Bache zu. 


So, on page 220, 

So, when these fancies fade and mock you, 

Send quietly the youth to land, 
for, 

Und hat die Neigung ausgegaukelt, 
So setzt gemichlich sie an’s Land. 

The first line, literally translated, would run : 
And when your inclination hath juggled, 
played itself out. 
On page 317, 

We've thought already—to our own disgrace, 
for the untranslatable, 

Zu Schanden haben wir uns schon gedacht. 

The lines on page 328: 

And my war-council fashion of the stuff 

Of primal mountains’ primal human might, 
are perhaps the closest possible approxima- 
tion to 

Den Kriegsrath gleich vorausformirt 

Aus Urgebirgs Urmenschenkraft. 
Similarly, on page 388, 

I gaze on the Distant, 
I look on the Near— 


The moon and the p'anets, 
The forest and deer, 


Ich blick’ in die Ferne, 
Ich seh in der Nih’ 

Der Mond und die Sterne, 
Den Waid und das Reh. 


The fifth Act especially abounds in such 
peculiarly German turns of thought, which 
we shall not attempt to enumerate. 

On the other hand, there are very many 
passages—peculiarly poetic ones—where the 
translation is a wonderful reflex of the orig- 
inal, 

Thus, on page 5, 

And in waves of silver, drifting 
; On to harvest, rolls the corn, 
for, 
Und in schwanken Silberwellen 
Wogt die Saat der Ernte zu. 
Or, on page 281, 
— whose soft hill-chains connect thee 
With the last branch of Europe’s mountain-tree ! 


for, 
— mit leichter Hiigelkette 


Europens leztem Bergast angekniipft. 
Or the exquisitely simple passage on page 
379: 
Let us, to the chapel straying, 
Ere the sunset glow has died, 
Chime the vespers, kneel, and, praying, 
Still in our old God confide ; 
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of which we safely say that it has all the soft 
atmosphere of the original : 

Lasst uns zur Capelle treten, 

Letzten Sonnenblick zu schau’n ; 

Lasst uns ldauten, knieen, beten 

Und dem alten Gott vertrau’n ! 


But it is not by single passages of merit 
or demerit that the translation of a poem 
like the “ Faust” can be judged. In here tak- 
ing leave of Mr. Taylor as a translator, we 
must express our lively sense of his sus- 
tained and well-directed power. We find in 
his translation what we miss in the others, 
the same atmosphere, the same style, the 
same scrupulous fidelity throughout. There 
are shortcomings, it may be, but there are 
no slothful degradings of the original to the 
level of the commonplace, such as disfigure 
the pages of his predecessors. We feel 
that we are borne along on untiring wing, 
now close by, now lagging a little, but 
always in the same upper region with the 
spirit of Goethe. 

It remains for us to say a few words about 
Mr. Taylor’s labors as an editor, The 
notes to this Second Part, in comparison 
with those to the First, are brief, and yet am- 
ple enough. In the First Part the allusions 
are more special, and must therefore be 
treated individually. Here it 
give the reader a general hint or clue to the 
ai/egory, leaving to his imagination the de- 
tail of exploration. The points to which we 
would call attention are these: The sugges- 
tion of Chancellor von Miiller that Plutus, 
at least when he first appears, is intended to 
represent the Duke Karl August of Wei- 
mar ; the second, “that the Boy Charioteer, 
Homunculus, and Euphorion are one and 
the same elfish, elusive Spirit, which is the 
Poetic Genius of Goethe himself.” Both 
suggestions strike us as extremely happy 
and promising. The latter, especially, of 
which Mr. Taylor himself is the originator, 
throws an altogether new light upon the 
first three acts. Indeed, we may say that 
hitherto the thread of connection of the 
three has been very imperfect, and now for 
the first time appears smooth and continu- 
ous. To gain a clear conception of the im- 
portance of this discovery, the reader must 
study Mr. Taylor’s notes. We can only say 
that the more we examine this Second Part, 
the more we are convinced of the soundness 
of Mr. Taylor’s views. 

We may regard the great masterpiece, 
then, as fairly naturalized among us. But 
what shall we say to this Second Part, in 


suffices to 
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itself, apart from its translation? We can- 
not fully agree, we doubt whether America 
or even Germany will ever agree, with Mr. 
Taylor ia his estimate of its value. We 
may do our best in the way of faithful 
study, this Second Part will always leave us 
cold. The conception of the poem is grand ; 
the execution, in the main, even superior to 
that of the First Part. The style is gener- 
ally the finished expression of Goethe’s 
ripest thought. Yet after all, what we chief- 
ly seek in poetry, the heart’s deep emotion, 
is here wanting. Occasionally we encoun- 
ter a stirring passage that reminds us of 
the former Faust. But ordinarily we feel 
that we are dealing with very tricksy, soul- 
less elves ; and in place of the glow of pas- 
sion, we find most artful, phosphorescent 
shimmer. We are aware that this opinion 
cannot be sustained by positive proof, but 
is rather a matter of sentiment and sympa- 
thy. Wecan only beg the reader to com- 
pare like with like. Let him compare the 
song of the Archangels and the Easter song 
with Ariel and his choruses ; the Peasant’s 
song, or the Flea-song, with the Drunken 
Man’s song; the King of Thule or “ Meine 
Ruh ist hin” with the song of the Moth- 
er; the Lullaby with the chorus of Wood- 
choppers and Pulcinelle; the outburst of 
Faust, “ Doch ist er jedem eingeboren,” etc. 
with that of the Baccalaureus before his 
exit ; the first interview between Mephis- 
topheles and the Student with its counter- 
part. He will then be ready to agree with 
Hermann Hettner as the latter thus sums 
up the poem: “If it constitutes the won- 
derful power and depth of the First Part, 
that Faust is a perfectly individualized and 
probable character, and yet at the same time 
the symbolical representative of the striving 
human spirit, and of mankind in its ideal 
universality (der aligemeinen Menschheis- 
idee), on the other hand, in the Second 
Part, this ideal humanity itself becomes the 
hero. Instead of the history of Faust, we 
have the history of the leading tendencies 
in the development of mankind ; instead of 
a tragedy, we have a poetically treated phi- 
losophy of history.” 


“Bopy and Mind: An Inquiry into their 
Connection and Mutual Influence, special- 
ly ix Reference to Mental Disorders.”’ By 


Henry Maudsley, M. D. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) When Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounced the man a fool who allowed him- 
self to be affected by the weather, he simply 
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expressed his faith in the unconditioned su- 
premacy of mind over matter. In his eyes a 
mental condition which could be influenced 
by a physical condition was weakness if not 
sin. The good old lexicographer was true 
to the theory of his time, a theory summed 
up in two words: Ideas rule. But since he 
lived things have somewhat changed ; phys- 
iological matters are as different as philolo- 
gical matters. The sovereignty of ideas, 
like other sovereignties, is modified ; there 
is no sway nowadays, physical or metaphys- 
ical, which is not more or less estimated ac- 
cording to conditions of time and place. 
Conscientiousness may still serve as a test 
of rectitude, but not as a sanction for actions 
which proceed from ignorance. We judge of 
things now more by effects than by motives. 
If a lank Bostonian—more like a contempo- 
rary of Dr. Johnson than anybody else we 
can think of—were to complain of a bleak 
east wind, we might be surprised, but we 
should not hold him responsible at the bar 
of the ideal. Possessing flesh and studying 
the phenomena of the flesh makes one 
charitable. A medical doctor consequently, 
whose principles are derived from a study 
of the relations of body and mind, is a bet- 
ter guide nowadays than one like Dr. John- 
son, whose diploma was due to his profi- 
ciency in merely lingual science. Hence the 
value of Dr. Maudsley’s book. This work 
contains three lectures and two articles, writ- 
ten with a view “to bring man, both in his 
physical and mental relations, as much as 
possible within the scope of scientific in- 
quiry.” The lectures treat of the “Condi- 
tion of Mental Function in Health,’’ the 
“Forms and Causes of Degeneracy of 
Mind,” and the “ Relation of Morbid Bodi- 
ly States to Disordered Mental Functions.” 
The articles, in an appendix, contain some 
thoughts on the “ Limits of Philosophical 
Inquiry,” and on the “ Theory of Vitality.” 
Dr. Maudsley is or has been a practitioner 
among the insane, and it is to his observa- 
tions of phenomena in this direction that we 
owe the important results set forth in his 
book. 

The perversities of human nature, such as 
passion and vice, the effects of morbid and 
too fiery impulses, are commonly regarded 
as removable through precept, persuasion, 
and charity; the pure and the good, the 
metaphysician and the theologian, think and 
work in one direction, and generously give 
their best efforts to effect reforms. That 
they are successful sometimes there is no 
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doubt, but that their success bears any pro- 
portion to the means and energy devoted to 
it is more questionable. The researches of 
science frequently prove them mistaken, and 
as frequently point out a better course, 
which they do not always take. Occasion- 
ally, however, science prevails, as with insan- 
ity, where the baffled sympathies are willing 
to try anything—once considered an incom- 
prehensible affliction, “due to an evil spir- 
it,” or an “enslavement of the soul by sin, 
- « « anything but its true cause—bodily 
disease.” Again with intemperance. It is 
a matter for reflection whether philanthro- 
pists do not view the evil too much as a 
personal iniquity, by holding the sinner up 
to moral censure, and relying upon legisla- 
tive processes to eradicate it, The scien- 
tific observer knows that it is in many cases 
due to hereditary or to nervous cataclysms, 
which, if they do not exonerate the subject 
from blame, modify to a great extent one’s 
judgment of the offence. Insanity and in- 
temperance, to which may be added certain 
phases of sensual depravity, constitute the 
grosser phenomena of human perversity, 
and are therefore perhaps easily handed 
over to medical treatment. There are other 
phenomena, however, much more subtle in 
their manifestation, the treatment of which 
equally depends upon scientific rather than 
upon moral or metaphysical acumen, 
There is variability of temper, generally at- 
tributed to bad “ bringing up” ; spasmodic 
nervousness and its opposite trait, listless- 
ness—most observable among women; 
mental weakness in every degree, from sim- 
ple intellectual languor to idiocy; preco- 
ciousness, which is thought to be smartness ; 
the development of special faculties to an 
inordinate extent, dulness of the senses, 
torpidity and even absence of the affections— 
all traceable to physical causes, such as he- 
reditary defects, hysteria, impoverishment 
of blood from defective nutrition, and, of- 
tener than one would suppose, to conven- 
tional ways, habits, and educational systems, 
including the discipline or no-discipline of 
family life. Most of these phenomena Dr. 
Maudsley classifies under the head of “in- 
sane neurosis,’’ a tendency which, if not 
checked, leads to race degeneracy. There 
is no end to the application of the theory. 
When we see a nervous state traceable to 
the too close application of the young to 
study (an evil with French boys which prob- 
ably is one of the sources of the excitabil- 
ity of the nation) ; a wandering, inaccurate 
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mind, due to over-stimulus of the imagina- 
tion by novels (an evil with a large class of 
girls), the organ or machinery of thought 
being impaired by the rapid transit through 
the brain of words and ideas not rooted in 
personal experience ; the structural disor- 
ganization of offspring due to the routine 
pursuits and mode of life of the parent ; and 
that change in the normal character of fe- 
males which is owing to the complete inac- 
tivity of some of their functions, we need 
not wonder at the mysteries of crime or at 
other social miseries beyond the reach of 
metaphysical treatment, and which no virtue 
or faith in the sufferer can atone for. ‘“ De- 
generations come by law, and are as natural 
as natural law can make them.” What 
light such knowledge throws on the past! 
How much of misplaced destructive enthu- 
siasm has been due to nervous distortion! 
How many of the phenomena of monastic 
and saintly ardor are explained by physical 
debility or by functional disorder, as with 
“the religious enthusiasts St. Theresa and 
St. Catharine”! One of Dr. Maudsley’s 
illustrations of insane neurosis will show to 
what length the theory of the relations of 
body and mind can be carried: “ Punning 
on words is, I am inclined to.think, some- 
times an indication of the temperament, and 
so also that higher kind of wit which star- 
tles us with the use of an idea in a double 
sense ; of both of which aptitudes no better 
example can be given than that of Charles 
Lamb. His case, too, may show that the 
insane temperament is compatible with, and 
indeed it not seldom coexists with, consid- 
erable genius.” 

It has been made a reproach against sci- 
entific men by those who repel conclusions 
seemingly adverse to popular doctrine, that 
they do not provide for the moral wants of 
man ; that they put forth no code of laws or 
theory which is any advance on existing 
standards of conduct, and which provides the 
visible tests of good and evil which society 
requires. There is some force in this ob- 
jection. There is no system or work in 
which the sciences are coérdinated for moral 
government that we are aware of, except the 
humanitarianism of Comte. The 
most that has been done is to assert its fea- 
Dr. Maudsley’s book points most 
significantly to this end. When a man of 
science enunciates a truth like this, and ac- 
companies it with irresistible demonstration, 
that “the essential 
part of a complete and sound character,” 


foolish 


sibility. 


is an 


moral element 
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and that “he who is destitute of it is un- 
questionably to that extent a defective be- 
ing, and is therefore on the road to, or 
marks, race degeneracy, it is well to turn in 
that direction for further light in the problem 
of human progress. 

“ REGINALD ARCHER,”’ a novel by Anne 
M. Crane Seemuller, the author of “ Emily 
Chester,”’ etc. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Company. 1871, 

With but slender objective material, few 
personages, a single locality, a plot of the 
simplest construction, and absolutely noth- 
ing adventitious in the surrounding circum- 
stances, we yet have here a story which, 
from the outset, engages the reader’s atten- 
tion and him deeply interested 
through to the last page. 

We fear that we shall fail to make “ Reg- 
an attraction for the admir- 


’ 


carries 


inald Archer ’”’ 
ers of such writers as Miss Braddon, when 
we say that a clear tone of elevated mo- 
rality pervades the book. Not the negative 
innocence of simplicity which is the result 
of ignorance, but that which is deduced 
from quick appreciation and clear insight 
into a conscience gone astray, and a search- 
ing analysis of the workings of a corrupt 
and wicked heart, whose secrets are laid 
bare with a high knowledge which could 
only come of deep reflection and enlightened 
study of the nature of moral gangrene. 
We may add, by way of completing the list 
of what might by some be considered as 
defects of the book, that there is woful dearth 
of rich upholstery, and absolutely no more 
millinery than is required by a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of womankind. 

The work relates the history of a family 
of two sisters and three brothers. Reginald 
Archer is a supereminently handsome ani- 
mal of the kind usually classified by gush- 
ing young ladies under the head of “ splendid 
fellows.’’ We once heard just such a speci- 
men described by a bright-eyed damsel, with 
characteristic American extravagance of 
speech, as “ perfectly gorgeous.”’ 

Arnold Archer, long, awkward, homely, 
not knowing what to do with his hands and 
feet—shrinking from observation and yet 
possessing a curious facility for being in the 
way, with a capacity for living in dreams— 
a pure and noble soul, but to whom punc- 


tuality and systematic labor were impossi- 
bilities, 

Ellen Archer, a fair, pretty, average little 
woman, 
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Maria Archer, the main stay and home 
reliance of the family, to some extent the 
virtues incarnate, who hunts down dust as 
a deadly enemy, is the domestic souffre- 
douleur, and administers the household 
affairs with wisdom and economy. 

Finaily, Tom Archer, the eldest son, and, 
in spite of the statuesque Reginald on his 
pedestal of glorious manly beauty, the true 
hero of the family and of the book. 

In looking at the portrayal of Tom 
Archer, we are rejoiced to discover in at 
least one novelist a glimmering of common 
sense and a recugnition of what is true to 
human nature in investing his character with 
delicacy, refinement, and that enlightened 
open-handedness which is true liberality 
and not a spendthrift’s waste, and in endow- 
ing the man of mercantile exactitude and 
correct arithmetic with the virtues of charity 
and generosity. “ The religion of the mul- 
tiplication-table,” says the author, “may 
appear a stern one ; but it seems to have a 
very rocky foundation. I think Christ 
preached that sermon, and gave out its 
great text, when he said, ‘ With what meas- 
ure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.’ ”’ 

No vulgar error is more prevalent among 
novel-Wwriters, and of ranker growth among 
novel-readers, than that by virtue of which 
spendthrifts and roués are granted a mo- 
nopoly of munificent charity and dazzling 
bounty, while merchants are made mere 
adding machines and misers, Yet the 
superstition has occasionally been rudely 
buffeted ; and Dickens gave it a violent 

shock with his beautiful picture of the 
Cheeryble Brothers. 

The truth is that spendthrifts are usually 
as liberal of other people’s money as of 
their own. Justice accompanies true gen- 
erosity. Vice is attended by prodigality. - 
And in this connection it is painful to be 
obliged to say, that for the tenacious life of 
many false ideas on this subject, women are 
mainly responsible. The darling fellow of 
the hyacinthine locks, who gives away a lit- 
tle money and lavishes enormous sums on 
his foibles and his vices, is the really admired 
one of the sex, not only in novels but in real 


life. 





Reginald’s portraiture is not exagger- 
ated in its repulsive features. We have 
personally known in real life two brothers 
who might have sat for these pictures of 
Reginald and Tom Archer. The one 
laborious, conscientious, economical, and 
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self-denying, but with his purse always open 

to sisters and relatives in need—a need 
which frequently manifested itself. The 
other, an Apollo Belvedere in the flesh, of 
magnificent leisure, utterly unprincipled, a 
spendthrift, a libertine, and a gambler, who 
in the end filled a drunkard’s grave. Will 
it be believed that these sisters and cousins, 
now women with silver streaks in their 
black hair, still (in particular the one fond- 
est of Byron and Bulwer) cherish the mem- 
ory of the latter and speak of him in admi- 
ration as a splendid fellow, while the former 
is referred tu as “ kind, but somewhat close ” ? 
Observers of human nature will readily 
credit it; those who read nothing but 
novels will not. And yet writers of history 
to some extent sin in this matter with writ- 
ers of romance. Brutal, bloody-handed 
ruffians, with one virtue and a thousand 
crimes, kings or conquerors, are apotheo- 
sized and come down to us as “ great” in 
the pages of a philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, in which you must search long and 
narrowly for the names of many men truly 
“ great.” 

But to return to our Archer family. To 
it presently comes a pure and lovely rose- 
bud, Christie Macalester, who, like the 
simple unsuspecting child the author so 
admirably describes her to be, falls in love 
at sight with our handsome Reginald. 
With this engagement begins such slight 
plot as the book has. The scene between 
Christie and Tom, where he suggests the 
settlement of her fortune on herself, is true 
to nature ; and the burning indignation of the 
poor child, strong in her hopeless ignorance, 
is tothe life. Nevertheless, we find Christie 
Macalester’s rapid self-awakening somewhat 
premature, and Reginald’s distinct recogni- 
tion of his own baseness not precisely 
natural. Self-delusion or fictitious excuse 
accompany most bad men. Not, of course, 
such purely intellectuai devils as Mephisto- 
pheles. Reginald is of the earth, earthy, 
and, as he appears to us, the intellectual 
there may be ina character like his must 
be sadly damaged or obfuscated by billiards, 
brandy, and beastliness. 

Nevertheless, our author’s dissection of 
motive is made with a deftly-handled scalpel, 
and the pages of “ Reginald Archer”’ are 
equally free from cant and from snobbish- 
Snobbishness disports itself through 
many a fashionable and popular novel in 
very choice phrase and in beautifully pol- 
ished periods ; but in this book, in thought 


ness. 
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or word, it is not, except when led out in 
disgrace to execution thus: “There is 
nothing in which the inherent snobbishness 
of human nature is more fully exemplified 
than in this matter of wedding presents. 
On other occasions the same principle is, 
no doubt, equally active ; but it does not 
equally prank itself up, and attract atten- 
tion by assuming airs and graces. Ordina- 
rily, it puts on its apron, as it were, and 
does its dirty work at home; but on such 
holiday times it arrays itself in gorgeous 
apparel, and seems to cry, ‘Come and look 
at me as I go through my genuflexions and 
offer my prayers and my gifts at the altar 
of Mammon !’”’ 

Then in “ Reginald Archer” we are not 
smothered with fine clothes, and rendered 
unhappy by acres of moquette and gilded 
furniture, nor made hungry and thirsty by 
successful efforts in the style of the restau- 
rant school of novels, in which there is con- 
stant dining and wining, and overmuch 
ortolan and silver épergnes, 

The dénouement is vigorously handed, 
and the murder scene, as well as that in 
which Van Arsdale charges his wife with 
infidelity, manifests capacity for power in 
scenes of incident as well as in situations 
of repose. 





CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

FRoM every possible point of view, Ger- 
man literature still deeply interests itself in 
all matters connected with Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Books by the score and pamphlets 
by the hundred cry aloud and spare not in 
their clamorous appeals for the reannexa- 
tion of these provincesto Germany. Works 
in history, literature, and poetry lend their 
aid to swell the chorus, and specially plenti- 
ful are productions presenting views of all 


the questions illustrating the German origin: 


of the populations of Rhenish France. 

French literature has naturally taken its 
stand on the opposite side of the question ; 
but the books and pamphlets presenting the 
French argument fall far behind the German 
productions in number and in importance. 
Nevertheless, some of them are decidedly 
noteworthy in a literary point of view, and 
in particular a late one by Alfred Michiels : 
“ Les Droits de la France sur 1’ Alsace et la 
Lorraine.” 

The name and standing of this author at 
once give his work a certain importance. 

* Works noticed underthis heading may be obtained 
of F. W. Christern, No. 77 University Place. 
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He has high literary reputation, and his fa- 
miliarity with German letters and history 
makes him to some extent at home in the 
question he discusses, After graduating as 
a lawyer at the University of Strasburg, 
M. Michiels travelled through Germany on 
foot. He began his career as a writer in 
1839 with his ‘ Studies on Germany,’’ and 
is the author of a remarkable history of the 
“ Flemish and Dutch Schools of Painting,” 
a work which gave rise to a spirited and 
well-remembered controversy with Arséne 
Houssaye. M. Michiels is among the most 
distinguished contributors to the “ Revue 
Littéraire,” “ Revue de Paris,” “ Siécle,” etc. 

The work in question on Alsace and Lor- 
raine is written with considerable ability, 
but, unfortunately for the sake of the argu- 
ment, in a vein of bitterness and keen satire. 
Here, by way of example, is a passage in 
which the author makes the most of certain 
incidents in Prussian history—particularly 
the dismemberment of Poland—which are far 
from being pleasant souvenirs in the latitude 
of Berlin: “ And Prussia, the chaste, the 
pious, the clement heiress of the home of 
the Vandals, was she born fall grown? Has 
not this boa constrictor enfolded in its coils 
every sort of prey? In 1415 Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, Margrave of Nuremberg, pur- 
chased of the Emperor Sigismund the Mar- 
graviate of Brandenburg, a wretched soil 
where nothing grows spontaneously, not even 
wild furze, not even thorns—where the pine 
tree at the end of thirty years attains a height 
of ten feet—a region sterile as hell itself. 
And this miserable country becomes the cen- 
tre of a State which, little by little, eats into 
the neighboring States like a leprosy or a 
cancer. The evil gradually spreads from one 
to another. The domains of the Teutonic 
Order are devoured, then K6nigsberg, then 
Magdeburg on the Elbe, Halberstadt, fur- 
ther Pomerania, and finally the Duchy of 
Cleves. The eighteenth century opens ; the 
ulcer still spreads. In Switzerland it at- 
tacks the principalities of Neufchatel ; on 
the shores of the Baltic, the country of Stet- 
tin and hither Pomerania ; from the flank of 
Austria it eats out fertile Silesia, The 
canker here ceases to progress ; foramoment 
the Polish frontiers arrest it, for they present 
a line of enormous extent to poison, corrode, 
and cover with a bleeding ulcer. But matters 


are facilitated where no scruples exist. Fred- 
erick the Second gazes on noble Poland, 


which has so long been the defence of Europe 
He 


against the Tartar and the Mussulman. 
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reconnoitres and scrutinizes her, and finds 
her too strong for him. Then he proposes 
to two of his accomplices to throw them- 
selves simultaneously upon her, to kill her, 
cut her up, and divide the pieces. Russia 
and Austria, like tried and experienced ban- 
dits, accept the proposition. The sick hero- 
ine is surprised, prostrated, assassinated, cut 
to pieces, and Prussia takes a large portion. 
You think her hunger appeased? Not at 
all (OA! gue non pas). In 1815 she ob- 
tains a slice of Saxony, which is set off to 
her, and the greater part of the Rhenish 
provinces. Then for a while she becomes 
calm, she closes her avid eyes—she digests. 
But in 1864 the unclean beast (dée immonde) 
awakes with a raging hunger and looks 
about eagerly for a hearty meal. Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Duchy of Luxemburg—these 
merely serve to sharpen her appetite. In 
1866 she bursts in upon Hanover, on Elec- 
‘toral Hesse, on the Duchy of Nassau, on 
the free cities of Frankfort and Hamburg— 
strangles and incorporates them. Reserving 
Southern Germany for another occasion, she 
bites her till the blood gushes, by way of 
tasting her future victim. But the treaty of 
Prague shuts up in cases the southern prov- 
inces, forbidding Prussia to touch them. 
What next ?” 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

PrINncE Piickler-Muskau’s remains are 
just now the subject of discussion in German 
literary circles, under the twu separate as- 
pects of material and intellectual. By his 
last will and testament the Prince directed 
that his body should be “ burned by fire or 
by some chemical substance,” and his ashes 
buried. ‘The executor of the will, in com- 
pliance with its order, had the body “ chem- 
ically” burned, but, unfortunately for the in- 
terest of science and of the readers of “ The 
Galaxy,” does not state how. Thus far the 
material. As to the intellectual, a new and 
revised edition of the Prince’s literary pro- 
ductions is spoken of. He was aremarkable 
man, student, soldier, writer, horticulturist, 
traveller, and accomplished gentleman. His 
“Letters of a Defunct,” “Tutti Frutti,’ 
“Semilasso in Africa,’’ and his work on 
gardening, in which he displays a keen sen- 
timent of the beauties of nature, refined 
taste, and an exuberant fancy, are all pro- 
ductions of merit. The Prince was many- 
sided. He had studied law, served in the 


* Works noticed herein may be obtained of E. 
Steiger, No. 27 Frankfort street. 
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army, travelled far and wide, was at home in 
all modern literature, and, although writing 
like a true German, carried into his pages 
that graceful French memoir style so diffi- 
cult of attainment—a style at once easy, 
suggestive, piquant, gently self-asserting, 
and slightly vain, yet falling sufficiently 
short of dogmatism. Decidedly but not of- 
fensively aristocratic, the princely author 
seems unconsciously to preach the doctrine 
that whatever political supremacy aristocra- 


‘cy may have, and even when deprived of 


all, it should seek to maintain its superiori- 
ty in social life by polished manners and the 
cultivation of art and literature. 

THE distinguished author and diplomat 
Alfred von Beaumont has completed and 
published the closing volume (third) of his 
“ History of the City of Rome.’”’ He has 


thrown fresh light and interest upon the his- 
tory and times of Leo X. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH suspends» for a 
while his relation of village tales and Black 
Forest stories, to discuss the German ques- 
tion of the day, viz. : the recovery of Alsace. 
Auerbach resides in the Black Forest dis- 
trict of Baden, just across the Rhine from 
Alsace, and is personally well acquainted 
with the Alsatian region and people. In his 
“Wieder Unser ”—*“ Ours once more ”—he 
discusses the question of reannexing Alsace 
from the point of view of a united Germany. 

IT is a generally accepted belief that of 
all dull books a dictionary is the dullest. 
And yet there are hundreds of people ready 
not only to testify to the contrary, but to 
maintain that a good dictionary always fur- 
nishes exceedingly interesting reading. We 
have known persons who, rushing in a hurry 
to investigate some particular word in 
“ Webster” or “ Worcester,” and attracted 
by a quotation from some classic author, 
would gradually lose themselves in the work 
for hours together. And we have seen 
Frenchmen pore over “ Boiste”’ an entire 
day. Boiste’s definitions are illustrated by 
sentences and passages from the best French 
authors, and from any page of his diction- 
ary may be readily made a cluster of lite- 
rary gems. But we were about to speak of 
neither French nor English, but of a new 
French-German and German-French ency- 
clopedic dictionary, which when complet- 
ed promises to be a work of exceptional 
interest and value. We refer to the “ En- 
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cyclepedisches Worterbuch der Franzo- 
sischen und Deutschen Sprache,” by Sachs, 
now in course of publication at Berlin, in 
numbers, after the manner of the great 
work of Littré, to whom, by the way, it is 
dedicated. It far surpasses in fulness and 
completeness any dictionary of the kind yet 
published in Germany. 





FEw countries of Europe are as remark- 
able for the variety and diversity of the lan- 
guages and dialects spoken by the resident 
population as Switzerland. The Alpine 
Republic has no national tongue. The Ger- 
man, the French, or the Italian prevails in 
each separate canton, while in many of 
them two of these three languages are spo- 
ken. 

A work lately published at Zurich (“ Die 
Sprachen und Dialekte der Schweiz’’) de- 
votes several interesting chapters to this 
subject. The population of Switzerland, 
according to the census of December Io, 
1810, was 2,510,494. Of these two anda 
half millions of inhabitants, sixty-nine per 
cent. (rejecting fractions) speak the German 
language, twenty-three per cent. the French, 
six per cent. the Italian, and two per cent. 
the Romanic. But all these languages are 
spoken in the different cantons in the most 
remarkable and bewildering variety of dia- 
lects. 
Switzerland has six distinct spoken dialects, 


Thus the Italian tongue as used in 


the principal of which are those of Lugano, 
the Vallemaggia, and Bellinzona. 

In those cantons where the French ob- 
tains, the language spoken in the towns is 
the written and conversational French with 
which we are acquainted; but the tongue 
spoken by the country people of these same 
cantons is the Langue d’Oc, or Provengal. 

In examining the varieties of the German 
language as used by the Swiss, the most 
striking fact is the general characteristic 
that, as spoken by the mountaineers or the 
people of the Alpine regions, it is softer 
and more harmonious in sound, while the 
German spoken on the Swiss plains is rough 
and strongly accentuated. 

But this Alpine-spoken German is subdi- 
vided into five distinct dialects, the princi- 
pal of which are those of the Grisons and 
Glarus, that of the three original Swiss can- 
tons (the land of the mythical Tell), Schweiz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden, including also the 
mountainous portion of Zug (in all 105,000 
inhabitants), and that of the Bern Oberland. 
Then, again, the German spoken in the 
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level country is subdivided into five dia- 
lects, some of which are by many scholars 
again subdivided into several more. The 
principal of these are: first, that of Thur- 
gau, Appenzell, and St. Gall; second, Zii- 
rich; and then Lucern and Aargau, and 
Berne, Freiburg, and the Jura. 





A WoRK just published at Leipsic (“ Die 
Koburger Buchhandler Familie zu Niirn- 
berg ’’), although nominally the history of 
a Nuremberg family of book writers, book- 
sellers, and book publishers, possesses a 
decided historical interest in its portraiture 
of the condition of German bookselling at 
the period of the transition from the era of 
scholastic science to that of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The Koburgers, or Coburgers, were not 
only printers of books, but booksellers and 
publishers. Anton, the first publisher of 
the name, began in the year 1472, at Nu- 
remberg, and continued in business until 
1513; John Koburger published from 1510 
to 1525; Melchior Koburger’s name ap- 
pears in 1540. 
ing extended to Basle, in Switzerland, and 


Their operations in publish- 


to Lyons, at which places, for special rea- 
sons, they had many books printed. While 
in business the Koburger brothers were in 
active relations with the distinguished lice- 
rary celebrities of the day. 





FRANZ WALLNER’s lately published “ Bil- 
der aus Stambul” (Pictures of Constanti- 
nople) have attracted some attention from 
their descriptive merits, and his mention-of 
the inmates of the Sultan’s seraglio has 
drawn from the “ Globus” an essay on the 
subject of Circassian and Georgian slaves. 
It appears that this white slave trade, al- 
though greatly reduced from its former pro- 
portions, is still actively carried on. When 
the Russians had fairly planted themselves 
in the Caucasus, and also held the whole 
eastern ‘coast of the Black Sea, the traffic 
was at once greatly reduced. Nevertheless, 
the Turks still continue to make raids into 
Georgia and bring off large numbers of 
boys and girls, whom they sell into slavery. 
Only two years ago the two Beys of Tschu- 
ruksa, Hassan and Ali, did a large business 
in this traffic, delivering their captives to 
their mother, Tiutine Khanam, a noted 
slave-dealer, whose influence in high official 
circles at Constantinople was very great. 
This influence arose solely from the enor- 
mous wealth she had acquired in her trade, 
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and its strength was manifested by her suc- 
cess in having her son Hassan made a 
Pasha, and in procuring the appointment 
of Ali to the post of governor of an impor- 
tant port on the Black Sea. 

Circassian slavery is a very old social in- 
stitution in Circassia. Young girls were 
there taught at a tender age by their parents 
to look forward to it as their destination. 
Many went to Constantinople willingly, daz- 
zled with the brilliant prospect held out to 
them of marrying a wealthy Turk; and so 
general was the consent of parents to this 
consignment of their tender children to 
degradation and infamy that the slave-deal- 
er who came among the Circassians to pur- 
chase their offspring was usually looked 
upon as a benefactor. 

Once in Constantinople, the poor crea- 
tures looked forward with certainty to be- 
coming a wife of the Sultan, or at least of 
some very high and wealthy dignitary. But 
an infinitesimal proportion of them ever saw 
the face of the Sultan ; large numbers were 
sold to Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, and even 
Persia, while many fell into bad and brutal 
hands. Even the palace of Stamboul fell 
very far short of fulfilling the anticipations 
of the few who entered it. 


One day, during the reign of the iate Sul- 
tan Abdul Medjid, an aged Circassian peas- 
ant presented himself at the gate of the 
palace inhabited by the Sultana (a Circas- 


sian), second wife of Abdul. The peasant 
announced himself as the father of the Sul- 
tana, and expressed a great desire to see her 
once more before he died. He was refused 
admittance, and the daughter’s reply was, 
“T will not and cannot look upon the face 
of the man who hesitated not to sell me into 
slavery.” 

The conquest of the Circassian Caucasus 
was completed by the Russians in 1864, 
and since that period it is estimated that 
100,000 Circassians have emigrated into the 
Turkish provinces. When this emigration 
took place a decree was issued by the Turk- 
ish Government, by force of which all these 
Circassians were declared to possess the 
privileges of free-born subjects. But the 
slave traffic goes on, only the more peaceably 
and with less noise, the Circassians them- 
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selves selling their children and furnishing 
the Constantinople slave market with a reg- 
ular supply from Roumelia, Asia Minor, and 
the neighborhood of Brussa in Bithynia- 
The poor creatures—even those sold for the 
royal palace—find a life utterly unlike the 
one promised them. They are hated by the 
Turkish women, who make their position as 
unpleasant as possible. Cruel treatment is 
common, and many are said to die of con- 
sumption. 

The most active dealers in the Circassian 
slave market of Constantinople are women, 
many ot them too of Circassian birth. Of 
these the wife of the late Fuad Pasha was 
one of the most successful and notorious. 
A common and generally a well-paying 
speculation among them is to buy a Circas- 
sian female child of twelve years of age at 
about $1,000 (American), teach it the Turk- 
ish language and a few feminine accomplish- 
ments, and sell it when sixteen years of age 
for $5,000. In exemplification of thi= fact 
it is well known that Atidscheh Ki.:num 
Effendi, the mother of Riza Bey, for many 
years Turkish Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, and now Envoy of the Sultan to Persia, 
sold the following Circassians in Constanti- 
nople at the period and for the sums in 
pounds sterling set opposite their names : 


DaTE. Name. SoLp To. PrIcR. 
1859--.+-Dschemalifa... Hami Pasha......-£1,000 
1859--.--Ainifer .......an Egyptian Bey... 
1862....-Andelib....... Risaat Pacha 
1862.0+++Frenkistu....-.a Bey.oossooee- 
1866....- ee 
1866....-Afitab....++..-Mahmoud, Pacha of 

Tumis....ccees 


75° 
650 
77° 


600 


It is matter of common notoriety in Con- 
stantinople that no less a personage than 
the wife of the late Turkish Prime Minister, 
Fuad Pasha, carried on this horrible trade 
with equal boldness and success, 


“ HomE Greetings from America” (/e7- 
mathsgriizse aus Amerika) is the title of a 
neat little volume, charmingly clad in gray 
and gold, published in this city by E. Stei- 
ger. It is a collection of thirty-two lyrics 
from the pens of Germans residing in the 
Wnited States, among whom we notice the 
names of Lexow, Immergriin, Sailer, and 
Minna Kleeberg. 




























To assert that this blessed republic of 
ours, with its Constitution fifteen times 
amended, has been illumined during the last 
month by many flashes of wit and humor, 
would be to exaggerate slightly. On the 
contrary, we have had an unusual crop of 
murders and suicides. The tendency to kill 
or be killed seems to have prevailed over 
all others, and the consequence is that our 
journals are laden with matter far from 
cheerful, and people who frequent reading- 
rooms have been forced to take a few turns 
daily in the nearest cemetery to recover 
their ordinary tone. 

We have had some gleams here and there 
to alleviate our misery. In Washington 
city, for example, the Joint High Commis- 
sion has afforded entertainment to the 
poor stay-at-home people of the national 
capital during the recess of Congress, when 
the quiet of the deserted, dusty town leaves 
cows and pigs to wander at large, and permits 
young Africa to circulate with impunity 
without trousers, 

The members of the Joint High Commis- 
sion are called by this irreverent people 
High Joints, while their secretaries are 
known as Second Joints; and concerning 
their first and second joints a charming 
young lady has written to a friend in New 
York, and the friend, thinking this careless, 
off-hand treatment of joints too good to be 
lost, sends it to our Club-Room for a more 
general circulation, and here it is: 


“DEAR ——: You know I fairly cried 
when I found that I had to remain here in- 
stead of going with you to dear, delightful, 
delicious, wicked New York. I know 
Washington is a heaven to girls during the 
season ; but the season adjourns when Con- 
gress does, and after it is too dismal to even 
dream of. But now I am so glad we re- 
mained over, I have had such a capital good 
time. 

“This Joint High Commission has been, 
as papa says, a special providence to us girls. 
You know, dear, that they are all gentlemen 
—earls, lords, and sirs; and so nice—espe- 
cially the Second Joints—young fellows pre- 
tending to be secretaries, but really devot- 
They send us 


no end of houquets—and then the rides ! 


ing themselves to the girls. 
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“You ought to see a Second Joint on 
horseback ; he wears tight-fitting trousers, 
with little boots that come half-way up to his 
knees, and then his legs are drawn up in the 
queerest way, as if he had cramps. But 
then they ate too jolly for anything, and real 
noblemen, you know. You know how 
pious Washington is after Lent sets in. 
Then the receptions, balls, dinners, and 
everything else come to an end, and the 
people pull down the blinds and their coun- 
tenances, and go to church like Christians. 
Bless your soul, dear, one Earl, one Lord, 
and three honorables were too much for 
Lent, and you ought to see with what a rush 
the pious people returned to the gayety. 
We had dinners, receptions, and all sorts 
of entertainments, regardless of our souls’ 
salvation, 

“ Earl de Grey and Ripon—how lovely 
that sounds—gave a reception at the Philp 
mansion, where they live, and you would 
have laughed to see the efforts made by 
people to secure invitations. The common 
way was to drive up and drop your cards. 
As there were no ladies to call upon, this was 
awkward; but as we broke down Lent, we 
were not going to be balked by ordinary 
etiquette. Earl de Grey recognized the sit- 
uation, and invited one andall. Heis such 
a dear old gentleman, with such little legs, 
and he don’t care about them, but jokes in 
the most amiable way. You want to know 
how we came to contemplate his pedal ex- 
tremities ? 
clothes, and looked like another Sir Peter 
Teazie, and had his order of the Garter 
clasped beneath his left second joint—not 
the style, you know. He says that his va- 
let once took the liberty while dressing him 
for a court ball, to introduce pads. At the 
entertainment he noticed wherever he went 
a smile, and sometimes on turning suddenly 
he caught a strangled laugh. He was puz- 
zled to know what could be the matter until 
he happened to approach a mirror, and saw 
to his extreme disgust the strangest pair of 
legs approaching, and evidently pertaining 
to himself: On investigation he found that 
one of the pads had worked to the front 
making him resemble Richard the Third, 


Bless your soul, he wore small- 


and both pads were turned upside down, 
“ The invitations to this e!egant entertain- 
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ment were on cards sent out without enve- 
lopes, and all the stationers are in despair. 
If this is to be the style, several houses de- 
voted to stationery will be ruined. A man 
rode round on horseback with a basket on 
his arm with these cards in it, and he had a 
great time getting a boy to hold his horse 
until he could ring the bell, and generally 
he handed the invitation from the saddle. 
Nobody but an Earl could afford to do that. 
Mrs. S. says she is going to follow suit, and 
Senator C, declares that he will have men 
gallop to the door and sing out the invita- 
tion, If an Earl can dispense with enve- 
lopes, as republicans we can dispense with 
the cards, 

“The entire grounds connected with the 
hguse were covered in and made beautiful 
With exotic plants brought from the White 
House and everywhere else. This was 
done during the very warm weather, and the 
Earl believed that he had hit our climate. 
But on Saturday night we had one of our 
cold spells, and you ought to have seen the 
girls hurry through the grounds, taking their 
flirtations, like their ices, with frost in them. 
A little fountain at one end threw out some 
chilly whisperings that made one shiver. 

“T have rather a good story about that 
fountain. Not long since papa was waited 
’s servant, 


upon at the hotel by Lord 
who said : 

“* Lord ——’s compliments to Mr, ——, 
hand would like to borrow his ’at.’ 


“ Dear papa was in a daze. He could not 
make out what Lord wanted with his 
hat, but he said ‘Certainly,’ and soon after 
sent John with his best, till John returned to 
explain, and we learned that it was that port- 
able bath-tub that the English it seems call 
a hat. 

“ The tub, dear, was sent, and will you be- 
lieve it, I recognized dear papa’s old bath- 
tub in the basin of that fountain. It was 
edged around with moss and adorned with 
flowers, but it was all the same that old 
bath-tub; and I said, “*’Ow very hod!’” 

The remainder of the letter is rather per- 
sonal, and so we turn to another subject ; and 
from the same quarter, our national capi- 
tal, a friend sends us the following choice 
piece of information : 


THE JAPANESE COMMISSION--GOVERNOR 
ITO READY TO RETURN-—-HIS THOROUGH 
STUDY OF OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
Governor Jushe Hirobumie Ito, the Assistant Min- 

ister of Finance of the Japanese Government, with his 

secretaries, Mutzu and Foukoutsi, leave here to- 
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night for Boston, where they will spend a week, and 
proceed thence to Niagara and Chicago, and thence 
to San Francisco, where they purpose sailing for 
home about the 1st of June. Governor Ito, with his 
suite, arrived in Washington about the ist of Feb- 
ruary last, for the purpose of studying the entire sys- 
tem of American finances. The Secretary of the 
Treasury designated Mr. J. H. Saville, the Chief 
Clerk of the Treasury Department, and Mr. Ross A. 
Fish of the warrant division, to explain to the Japan- 
ese visitors our system of receipts and expenditures, 
and under their instruction Governor Ito has gained a 
thorough insight into our financial system. The 
workings of the customs and internal revenue have 
not only been fully explained, but fully illustrated by 
visiting the ports of entry and the offices of these 
officials. 

This was sent to our Club-Room as a bit 
of fun. But really, when we come to look 
at it, the fact appears very, melancholy. 
The idea that this innocent almond-eyed 
barbarian should be imposed on in this way 
is really distressing, while our own states- 
men are going mad in their attempt to un- 
derstand our financial system, or rather con- 
dition. No office-holder was ever known to 
commit suicide, for that would vacate his of- 
fice ; otherwise our public agents would rush 
out and hang themselves in great quantities, 
over the distressing fact that they could not 
comprehend what this old heathen Jushe 
Hirobumie Ito has been deluded into be- 
lieving he has mastered under the powerful 
teachings of Professors Saville and Fish in 
three months. 

We have been credibly informed that a 
wagon load of bills, looking to the better 
regulation and simplifying of our financial 
system, was thrown out by the late Con- 
gress as decidedly unsatisfactory. No two 
statesmen can be found agreeing upon any- 
thing save the fact that our system is very 
confusing and rather bad—we may say 
devilish bad—and that something has to be 
done, and that speedily. And yet this simple- 
minded gentleman from Japan returns to 
his benighted country impressed with the 
belief that he has mastered this complicated 
financial insanity. 

If indeed this miracle has been wrought, 
it would be well to have Professors Saville 
and Fish open a class ‘to instruct some of 
our own financiers, and perhaps at the end 
of ninety days Messrs. Boutwell, Sherman, 
Garfield, Wells, and Butler could be in- 
duced to look at one fact as a fact, and har- 
monize on a single measure. But we have 
our doubts—we may say that our doubts 
are positive and painful. 

But the funny correspondent continues : 

With a view of adopting our system of the national 
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banking currency, the Japanese Government proposes 
to issue bonds which will be deposited as security for 
banking capital. The mint and coinage system has 
also been faithfully studied, and probably Governor 
Ito has devoted more attention to this branch of the 
Treasury than to any other, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a like system in his own country. He has 
had the benefit of the instructions of Dr. Linderman, 
ot the Philadelphia Mint, and Mr. E. B. Elliott, 
Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Statistics, who has 
made such matters the study of his life. 

We are under the impression that the 
financial system of Japan is sound. We 
never heard anything to the contrary. It is 
certainly very simple. One class of men 
pays the revenue that another class expends. 
It is the interest therefore of the collectors 
to collect all the revenue. When a tax-payer 
proves derelict in his duty, he has his neck 
amputated. When a collector proves dis- 
honest, he has royal permission to commit 
hari-kari on himself—which means, we be- 
lieve, to open the bowels with a sword in- 
stead of a blue pill. 

If, instead of this charmingly simple sys- 
tem, our complicated concern is to be intro- 
duced, we feel sorry for Japan. That is all. 
We have nothing against Japan ; on the con- 
trary, we feel kindly disposed toward the 
heathen whose wares as seer in tin shops 
we have admired from earliest youth, We 
would rather not see this wonderful people 
subjected to our financial system. 

But impositions on the old Japanese 
financier do not end here. The lively and 
entertaining correspondent informs us fur- 
ther that— 

In addition to the oral instruction, Governor Ito has 
purchased a large number of the standard works on 
international law, political economy, histories of the 
United States, the writings of all the leading Amer:- 
can statesmen, and encyclopedias. Besides these, 
the Government has presented him with full sets of 
State papers, important public documents of national 
and international interest, and forms and blanks in 
our system of accounts. 

The purchases made by the heathen he 
alone has to answer for ; but when it comes 
to presents from our Government, our indig- 
nation becomes great. It would be safe to bet 
long odds that a complete set of the ‘ Con- 
gressional Globe,’’ volumes of agricultural 
reports, and messages and accompanying 
documents made up the bulk of these State 
papers. We will venture to surmise that 
the State Department took advantage of 
this opening to work off large quantities of 
diplomatic correspondence, and one can see 
at a glance how civilization will be retarded 
in Japan by this diabolical conduct on the 
part of our Government. We find our 
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language growing unseemly strong over 
this outrage on heathen innocence. 


A CHAPTER OF PANORAMIC TALK, 

THE following descriptions are fragments 
from a series written to accompany a set of 
panoramic views, which at last accounts 
was about to start on a tour through the 
rural districts. As the subjects were given 
to the writer without any opportunity of his 
seeing a single painting, it is to be hoped 
that any little inaccuracy of statement will 
be readily pardoned. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

All of you are doubtless familiar with the 
remark of the young lady who was asked if 
she had ever visited Niagara Falls: ‘“ No, 
I’ve never seen them, but I have heard them 
very highly spoken of.”’ 

Well, these are the Falls to which she re- 
ferred, and to which the story is largely in- 
debted for its point. This grand natural 
display is due to the fact that the waters of 
the lakes pour forth from an elevated plane, 
in obedience to the laws of gravitation, into 
what may with perfect propriety be termed 
a thundering abyss below. 
has no power under the Constitution, as ex- 
pounded by the broadest constructionist, to 
prevent it. The Falls are stupendous ; by 
moonlight exceedingly stupendous, The 
visitor can think of nothing to which he may 
liken their magnitude, unless it be the charges 
of the hackmen and hotels. 

This magnificent painting is from the 
The British view, as might 
be expected, is feeble, distorted, and unsatis- 
factory. The Falls on that side also are 
badly out of repair, owing to the wretched 
colonial system of England ; but it is thought 
that annexation will develop their natural 
beauty and make them a first-class concern 
throughout. 

The Suspension Bridge, built I don’t 
know in what year—it may have been sus- 
pended in 1857: I remember that was a 
year remarkable for that sort of thing. 

This is the rainbow which can be seen 
spanning the waters every sunshiny day, on 
payment of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents for single seats to your hackmen, It 
depends largely for its effect upon the princi- 
ples of the solar spectrum, 
of color, it is a bow ideal. 

The Falls are quite popular as a watering- 
place ; though for some reason of late years 
they have been under a cloud, 

(This is the cloud.) 


Even Congress 


American side. 


For harmony 
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It is difficult to conjecture, with any de- 
gree of precision, how a man feels who goes 
over these Falls for the first time. There is 
all the excitement of novelty to make it in- 
teresting. There must be an awful solem- 
nity, I should imagine, about going over 
them for the last time. Those who prefer it 
can go under the Falls, entering at this point. 
Beyond the possible horrors of instant death, 
there is nothing to deter timid people from 
undertaking this little excursion if well for- 
tified by water-proof clothing. The great 
object of getting underneath this torrent is 
not, as one would at first conjecture, so 
much to listen to the uproar as to be stunned 
by the down roar, which is described as 
perfectly terrific. 

I have thus gone over Niagara Falls very 
rapidly ; one must needs do so, for after all 
what is their history but 


The short and simple annals of the pour? 


They twinkle as the brightest gem upon 
the girdle of fair America, 

That will do. 

I think we are now all prepared for the 
next picture. 


THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS, 


Those of my audience who have travelled 
abroad will readily recognize this scene. 
What a gay and brilliant panorama is here 
spread before us! All is life and animation. 
The stylish equipages with their liveries flash- 
ingin the sun; the troops with their sabres 
and bayonets flashing in the sun ; the appear- 
ance of things generally flashing in the sun— 
all have conspired to make this a charming 
as well as volatile view. 

(These miserable men have conspired 
against the Empire, and are being led away 
by the police.) 

Here are shows to amuse the thousands 
who crowd the walks; a fandango ; jump- 
ing jacks; puppets on wires; a mounte- 
bank who eats fire and draws ribbons from 
his mouth. He has just flourished a huge 
knife; the people applaud. He has evi- 
dently done something in his best vein—the 
jiggler vein perhaps—who knows? All 
Paris is here—that is to say, all that part of 
it which you are now looking at. 

The gentlemen whom you observe here 
are talking together. They use the best 
Parisian French. The higher classes uni- 
formly learn to converse after the Ollendorff 
method. This polite individual as he lifts 
his hat says: 
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Monsieur ? 


“ How do you carry yourself, 
Are you cold or warm ?”’ 

The other replies : 

“Thank you, I am neither cold nor 
warm ; but have you the horse of the car- 
penter ?”’ 

“T have not the horse of the carpenter, 
but I have the bread, the knife, the shoes, 
the wine, and the blue coat of my father.’’ 

They always say these things in France. 

In those sections of the country where 
people have not had the advantage of for- 
eign travel, and where they prefer the scenes 
of our own glorious land, we have generally 
exhibited this as a view in Central Park, 
New York. 

This gentleman bowing from his carriage 
is the Emperor Napoleon. In the lattef 
instance he is the Governor of New York. 
You will indeed notice that he wears a guber- 
natorial look—also an imperial. 

[P. S.—Since the above was written the 
Empire has disappeared. It is a strange 
leaf in history. It took itself off so sudden- 
ly that it may justly be styled “a French 
leaf.”’] ey 


A VIEW OF HILO, SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


This richly-colored and somewhat appal- 
ling affair is the production of a native art- 
ist who lived on Hilo Bay, Hawaii, Sand- 
wich Islands, Polynesia. He has painted 
this interesting spot on the tattoo principle. 
The idea which islanders entertain of per- 
spective is somewhat peculiar ; otherwise 
we should hardly find the sad sea wave sev- 
eral feet above the peaks of the highest 
mountains. Different notions on the sub- 
ject might also have obviated the existence 
of a large body of natives of a size too im- 
mense to get into any of the houses near 
them. I dare say that few of my audience 
have ever before witnessed the curious spec- 
tacle of sky-blue men disporting in orange- 
colored surf with a pink and green volcano 
beneath. 

True, this canoe is three-quarters of a 
mile long; but if we wodld encourage art 
in its refining influence upon the savage 
breast, we must overlook this, just as we 
can overlook this mountain range, and dis- 
cern huts and villages on its back slope. 
The tafented young brave, who gave up his 
hunting and fishing to maintain this une- 
qual struggle with a brush and canvas, is a 
remarkable instance of what missionaries, 
tobacco, whiskey, and fire-arms cando. He 
stands at the head of his profession, alone 
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in this school of native art. But it was only 
by perseverance that he achieved this proud 
distinction. He went to work and killed 
all the other artists. 

Hilo is well known as a division of Ha- 
waii ; the others being Jack and the Game. 


THE BAY OF NAPLES, 


The loveliest view upon earth, This is 
the bay. Here is Naples. 

As our instructions were to get as much 
bay as the price would permit upon the 
canvas, the result is, as you observe, pretty 
much all bay. Our artist has followed its 
curve with mathematical accuracy. 

Notice how beautifully everything blends, 
It is truly difficult to say where the blue of 
the bay begins and that of the sky ends. 
(I would take this opportunity of stating, 
however, that our exhibition begins at eight 
o’clock, and ends in abundant season for 
all to reach their homes before retiring.) 

How delicately is the gentle swell of the 
bay transferred to the canvas, and with what 
fidelity, too. Every line is here; except 
that, in yonder boat, of the ufffortunate fish- 
erman, which has just gone to the bottom 
with its sinker. 

In the distance are to be recognized the 
chimneys, steeples, gas-works, and other 
buildings of the sunny town of Naples. 
Over it all hangs an atmosphere that has a 
dreamy, hazy, dolce far niente look. This 
is a good deal owing to an optical illusion. 
It is by no means so far, or so dolce, as it 
appears. 

Are not these tints perfectly exquisite ? 

(I take pleasure in recommending Messrs. 
Horton & Davenport, wholesale dealers in 
oil and white lead, also dye-stuffs. That 
Italian sky never would have been a success 
with an inferior quality of paint.) 

Here in the foreground, our artist has 
managed to squeeze in a little land. We 
find that groups generally give great satis- 
faction. At first sight you would take this 
to be a gentleman carrying a box, with his 
little boy by his side. 

Look again, 

You will discover now that it is an or- 
gan-grinder with his monkey. 

This man is a count in his own right 
(they always are), but inspired by a noble 
passion for music, he prefers to gain in this 
way a rotatory and precarious livelihood. 
The intelligent creature who accompanies 
him at this moment betrays an anxious and 
careworn expression, which plainly tells us 
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that melody in this quarter is not remuner- 
ative. 

No wonder. Their audience is made up 
chiefly of beggars. They pay nothing, 
This ragged fellow doesn’t even pay atten- 
tion. 

Here is one who startles you with the 
impression that he is about to strangle him- 
self with the white cord which he is holding 
up high in his right hand. 

_ This, however, is an erroneous impres- 
sion. 


Maccaroneous, 
SARSFIELD YOUNG, 





THE following poem speaks for itself: 
A PATHETIC BALLAD 


TOUCHING A FIFTH AVENUE FAMILY OF DISTINC- 
TION. 


Come all ye fair maidens and lend me an ear, 
And a dolorous ditty you shortly shall hear 
Of a gallant so loving and a maiden sc true, 
And a family what lived in the Fifth Avenue. 


This family, you see, was a grand family, 

With greenbacks and gold and a tall pedigree ; 

For the father was Shoddy, the mother was Oil, 
And the brain of them both in a thimble would boil. 


This father so rich had one daughter so fair, 

That none on the hill with her could compare ; 

In her short dress so sweet and her chignon quite 
new, 

She'd scare horses, you know, on the Fifth Avenue. 


The father gave dinners, but the mother, you see, 
Being vastly genteel, had her little so/ree. 

The daughter each season gave a German or two, 
That killed with envy the girls of Fifth Avenue. 


The lovers came thronging this maiden to win ; 
Her beauty they loved, but they loved more her tin, 
There were lawyers and doctors, and parsons a few, 
Paid their court to this belle in the Fitth Avenue, 


There was Baron Von Kraut and.Count Devilletray, 
Sir Scallywag Bags and Signor Bouchey, 

And a real live prince with his name such a flam, 

It began with a sneeze and ended in d—n. 


To none of them all did this fair maid incline; 
She sought with true love a true love to entwine ; 
Brought up on Ward Beecher, she rose above pelf, 
The youth of her heart she would love for himself. 


One day her dear pa took his afternoon nap, 
And awoke from his dreams at the sound of a snap, 
And opening one eye, in a corner within 


Saw Coachy a-kissing his daughter like sin. 


The parent arose with a wipe on his pate, 

Rolle | into the room like a buffer of state, 

And trembling with rage, but fixed as a post, 

Stood like Booth when he secs that old pump of a 
ghost. 


Now William was handsome as handsome could be, 
And consented to serve for a fixed salary ; 
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To dismiss him was ruin, but the daughter—take 


care ! ; 

T’was rough travelling, I tell ye, up three flights of 
Stair. 

She wasn’t locked up—oh, no, that ain’t done 

In these modern times under liberty’s sun ; 

But six maiden aunts and the parson, you see, 

Jumped on to this girl of the first family. 

They talked and they talked, and she pined and she 
pined, 

Till a first-class consumption was well-nigh defined. 

‘Then the parent consulted old Doctor Fee-Je, 

Who went with this father the daughter to see. 

“© father,” she cried, “you will soon break my 
heart,” 

And she sighed like a bellows and wept like a water- 
cart. 

“ You'll permit me to marry my William so true?” 

But he mildly responded, “ 1’ll be d—d if I do.” 


Then in wildest despair one evening so damp, 

She blew herself up with a kerosene lamp. 

Remorse seized the father, on his daughter he cried, 
And drank Plantation Bitters till in anguish he died. 


Then William grew reckless this ruin to see, 

And he went down and down till he joined Tammany. 
He committed six murders, and then the great clan 
Did finish him up as a job alderman. 


A coop fellow from the West contributes 
the following : 

HUMORS OF THE STUMP. 

THE stump, like everything else of a fixed 
character with us, is an institution. Heav- 
en only knows what would become of us 
without that word institution. It covers a 
world of barrenness, and affords thought 
and consolation to the multitude. When 
we find anything of a political sort under 
the republic, we settle all doubts by calling 
it an institution, Slavery, common schools, 
lyceums, and the press, Sands’s Sarsaparil- 
la and Helmbold’s Buchu, are institutions. 
Everything is an institution that is not 
something else. When at a loss for a title, 
be satisfied that the thing is an institution, 
The stump is therefore an institution, The 
name originated in the fact that the stump 
of a tree in the West afforded the readiest 
tribune—not the New York “Tribune,” a 
journal the philosophical Mr. Greeley 
called a tribune because it was not a trib- 
une, but a pedestal on which the orator 
could make himself seen and heard. Hence 
the stump is an institution of Western ori- 
gin, and at the West it flourishes most. 

To succeed upon the stump, one must pos- 
sess a good supply of words. To shine up- 
on the stump, a shrewd knowiedge of human 
nature with a touch of humer and a store 
of old jokes are necessary. The orator am- 
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bitious of such distinction is nct called upon 
to possess vast stores of information, nor 
any profound study of political questions. 
Such knowledge is not only wasted, but is a 
positive injury. The crowd asks mainly to 
be entertained, not to be enlightened. Like 
St. Paul, much learning makes them mad. 
A running acquaintance with the political 
events of the day, with a ready knowledge 
of newspaper editorials added to the old 
stories and humor, are all the orator needs. 

It is necessary to have an eye to dress. 
If one indulges in fashionable garments, he 
is apt to be regarded with suspicion as an 
aristocrat. To part the hair in the middle 
is fatal. If the crowd remains about such a 
senseless innovator, it will be to put dead 
cats and old boots into active circulation. 
Even bricks and stones have been resorted 
to for the purpose of emphasizing an audi- 
ence’s disgust. 

I knew an orator once, and he is a distin- 
guished politician, who exasperated a crowd 
by looking at them from behind some dia- 
mond studs in his shirt bosom. His atten- 
tion being called to this blunder, he cun- 
ningly turned the obnoxious studs so that 
plain gold appeared, which the scamp as- 
sured his hearers was brass, and so his pop- 
ularity was restored. 

Nor must one go to the other extreme, 
and affect very plain apparel. The crowd 
is apt to see through this, and contempt 
takes the place of admiration. The Ameri- 
can people, we all know, are too enlightened 
to be humbugged in this way. 

For a rostrum the orator should get a 
suit from a village tailor. The masses rec- 
ognize and feel at home in the presence of 
trousers a shade too short, that bulge at 
the knees, and are baggy in the seat. An 
old-fashioned swallow-tail adorned in brass 
trimmings, with two buttons of that mate- 
rial crawling up the back, is considered ex- 
tremely becoming. If one is a Senator, he 
can add a buff vest and a chain. Great in- 
dulgence is allowed your Senator. Besides, 
this is the classical costume bequeathed to 
the stump by those famous stump orators 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 

When an elderly gentleman appears now 
in a swallow-tail garnished with brass 
buttons, and a buff vest, the masses feel as- 
sured that the Constitution is going to be 
expounded, and it makes very little differ- 
ence what is said to them ; they go home un- 
der the impression that the Constitution has 
been a good deal expounded. If you meet 
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one and ask him about the speech, he will 
tell you that the Constitution was expounded 
and that it was very deep. All this is ow- 
ing to the swallow-tailed coat and the buff 
vest, 

My friend Jones was not so happy in his 
first effort upon the stump. Being invited 
to accompany a distinguished politician in a 
tour through Indiana, he provided himself 
with a stock of paper collars, and the ac- 
companying false bosom of the same mate- 
rial, called in the West dickies. Jones had 
been in the army, and knew the value of pa- 
per collars where washerwomen were rare 
and not reliable. 

The two stump orators were greeted in 
their first meeting by a large crowd. 

The distinguished politician who accom- 
panied Jones made a little introductory ex- 
hortation of about three hours in length, 
and when everybody was exhausted, includ- 
ing the distinguished politician, he gave 
way to my friend. Jones was indignant, but 
the crowd showed no disposition to disperse, 
and.he entered earnestly upon his effort. 

It was an eloquent appeal for the people 
to go out and fight, and for those who were 
too old and infirm to vote the loyal ticket. 
It was a warm, close afternoon, and the 
eloquent Jones perspired profusely. He 
observed a smile at first, and then this rip- 
pled into laughter; and after a time he no- 
ticed a corpulent man directly in front of 
him evidently threatened with apoplexy, in 
his attempt to restrain his laughter. 

Jones could not understand it. 
not saying anything funny ; on the contrary, 
he was earnestly eloquent. 
quent he became, the more the laughter in- 
creased. He grew embarrassed, but deter- 
mined to overcome this unseemly levity on 
the part of his audience ; he became still 
more vociferously earnest and eloquent, and 
at last screamed out: “ My fellow citizens, 
in this holy war for the defence of our Con- 
stitution and our flag, I, too, will bare my 
breast to the storm ”—and here he abruptly 
stopped ; for placing his right hand upon 
his breast, he found it already bare, the 
collar and dicky being the only things melt- 


He was 


The more elo- 
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ed by his eloquence. He sat down amid 
shrieks of laughter from all sides, in which 
he had at last himself to join. 

The prince of humorists upon the stump 
was the Hon. Tom Corwin of Ohio. The 
control this man had upon an audience was 
really marvellous. He would not only con- 
vulse them with laughter by a mere look, 
but he had the power of drawing tears 
within the same moment of time. He had 
a favorite expression of countenance that 
expressed a mingled feeling of innocent as- 
tonishment and concern that was comical 
beyond description. I 
telling a crowd quite a story about himself, 
in reply to some charges made by an oppo- 
nent. 
display of egotism, but added that the truth 
of history would have to be vindicated. 
With this announcement came that look of 
wonder and concern, so drol] that I found 
myself with thousands of others fairly con- 


recollect his once 


He wound up by apologizing for this 


This he continued 
for some time by looking at us with the ex- 
pression continued, that seemed to say, 


vulsed with laughter. 


“What the devil are you all laughing at ?” 

He was a great comedian, and he told 
me that twice in his life he had been taken 
Once 
was to see the comedian Logan, in the char- 
acter of “ Delph” in “ Family Jars”; the 


to theatres to look at his second self. 


other was to witness Burton as “Jem 
Beggs” in the “Wandering Minstrel.” 


Corwin said the way that rascally minstrel 
looked at the people who wanted him to 
move on, was very like what he felt some- 
times, whether he expressed it or not. 

He told me once, after listening to some 
in the comic 


of my own poor attempts 


line, that it was a very bad style of oratory. 
On my expressing some astonishment at 
hearing such an opinion from that source, 
he went on to say: “ My life is an illustration 
of the warning I give you. It has not been 
asuccess. The world has no respect for 
the man who amuses it. It looks up to 
the ringmaster and down on the clown. 
To be successful in this world, you must be 
solemn—solemn as an ass. All the great 
monuments have been built to solemn asses,’» 
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— Wuart is to become of the missuses ? 
The ladies of the skillet and the gridiron, 
and eke of the mop and the broom, snap 
their fair fingers at threats of Chinese or 
Canadian immigration, and by their auto- 
cratic measures force us once more to ejac- 
ulate with “Punch,” what zw7// become of 
the missuses! By way of illustrating the 
difficulty, we shall briefly record half a doz- 
en incidents which lately occurred, prefac- 
ing them by the simple explanation that 
they are all from the domestic life of a sin- 
gle household, and are half a dozen selected 
out of a good many. Last summer, Mrs. 

was surprised by receiving a visit from 
the cook, who complained because she had 
to go to the refrigerator in the cellar so of- 
ten ; she said this continual running up and 
down was so fatiguing to her that she 
thought a lift ought to be built in the house 
to take her up and down, and she would 
like to know if Missus couldn’t have one 
made. To give point to the story, it is per- 
haps well to add that this was the only stair- 
case which the fatigued cook had to ascend 
and descend, the dining-room being on the 
same floor as the kitchen. On another oc- 
casion, word being sent down to the latter 
sanctuary that the beefsteaks from the nur- 
sery were at the disposal of the servants, 
the reply came that the latter functionaries 
“never ate the steaks after the tenderloin 
had been taken away for the children.” 
Again—and regarding this we shall perhaps 
have to reiterate that it is exactly true, 
though, for that matter, all these incidents 
are authentic—Jane, the nurse, was ob- 
served to be bitterly complaining over the 
departure from the house of her mistress. 
Being asked the cause of her trouble, she 
answered that “ Mrs. was always go- 
ing to everything there was going on, while 
she was forced to stay at home and take 
care of the children.” The lady, as the un- 
happy Jane was fully aware, was going to 
her own father’s funeral. Once more, the 
chambermaid happened to be among those 
servants who are not obliged to eat fish on 
Friday. She mentioned this, but in declin- 
ing to take part in the meal of that kind 
prepared for the other servants, she intima- 
ted that she “might take some nice sal- 
mon” if that were provided. Finally, one 


other dainty domestic sent up word that 
“the tea had such poor flavor that she was 
obliged to make it very strong in order to 
be able to drink it.” This tea, by the way, 
was bought at $1.75 a pound. We pause 
in the recital with the renewed inquiry, 
what is to become of the missuses ? 


— WuHo has read “ House Document No, 
5”? It is, to use a once popular phrase, 
“a caution,’’ and calls to mind the old prov- 
erb about “buying a pig in a poke.” In 
getting Alaska we seem to have got a good 
deal of poke and—very little pig we were 
going to say, but that would hardly be cor- 
rect, for in the first place our new territory 
is likely to prove a great bore before we 
have done with it, and secondly, it would be 
no libel to designate its inhabitants as the 
swinish multitude. Any inapplicability 
about the term would attach to the substan- 
tive rather than the adjective. The two re- 
ports which make up the bulk of this docu- 
ment, coming from two accurate and trust- 
worthy officers (one of them personally 
known to the Nebulous and we// known as 
a most careful and precise gentleman), rep- 
resent the resources of the place as almost 
negative, and the moral condition of the res- 
idents as worse than negative. Indeed, the 
statistical enumeration of their occupations, 
habits, etc., is not capable of being quoted 
literally to “ears polite.” It has been said 
that the worst use which can be made of a 
man is to hang him; we think that the best 
use which can be made of our new fellow- 
citizens is to send them to Russia (which 
country they honor by a preference), or, in 
case of Russia’s declining the honor, to dis- 
tribute them generally in space. When 
Trollope’s “We Knew he was Right” 
failed, the publishers declared they would 
have done better, after giving him the £2,000 
agreed upon as the price, zo¢ to have pub- 
lished the book ; and it really seems as if 
we, in like manner, would have found it 
cheaper to have paid the seven millions for 
Alaska without taking it, Real estate is a 
good thing to have—in New York, or even 
at Washington or St. Louis; but in some 
places the more you have of it the poorer 
you are, and this remark applies to nations 
as well as to individuals, 
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— IN one department of our common lan- 
guage we certainly seem to be getting the 
better of our cousins over the water—the 
systematic study of ear/y English; and it is 
pleasant to see, amid so much political and 
social jealousy, that the claims in this field 
of such men as Marsh and Child are hearti- 
ly and gratefully recognized by our kins- 
men. In the current report of the Chaucer 
Society we find this paragraph: ‘“ The ac- 
tive help of Professor Child of Harvard 
has been continued to us; to him we owe 
nearly all our fresh members. The en- 
lightenment of the managers of public libra- 
ries in the United States contrasts favorably 
with the disregard of our work by the libra- 
rians, or rather library committees, of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Society 
has twenty public libraries subscribing to it 
in the United States, against eight in Eng- 
land; one in Ireland, and none in Scotland.” 


— THAT this same early English is some- 
thing very like a dead language to the ordi- 
nary modern, we have already remarked in 
a previous number; but the sfoken varia- 
tions extend to a much later date. Many 
of our readers may be surprised at the as- 
sertion that were Shakespeare to present 
himself among us i proprid persond, he 
would have much difficulty in understanding 
Mr. Booth’s (or any other actor’s) recitation 
of his own plays; but the researches of 
scholars have made this apparent paradox 
an indisputable truth. According to Mr. 
Grant White and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare’s time said for “one 
touch of nature,” own tooch off natter. In- 
deed, Mr. Ellis goes somewhat further, and 
assigns to Shakespeare’s mature a sound 
which cannot be expressed by ordinary Eng- 
lish types, and which we can best explain by 
calling it the French word with the accent re- 


versed. 


— OnE of the curiosities of early English 
is the prevalence of macaronic verse as a 
part of the popular language. We are ac- 
customed to regard macaronic as merely an 
amusement of scholars (probably because 
the best known macaronics are half-Latin) ; 
but in the fourteenth century it was the usual 
vehicle of political squibs and_ ballads. 
Like this: 

Len peut fere et defere 

[On peut faire et défaire], 
Ces fait il trop souvent ; 

Tl nis nouther wel ne faire, 
Therfore Engelond is shent. 
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Nostre prince d’ Engleterre 
Par la conseil de sa gent 
At Westminster after the faire 
Made a gret parlement. 
La chartre fet de cyre 
Jeo l’enteind et bien le crey [crois], 
It was holde to neih the fire 
And is molten al awey. 
And so on, French and English alternate- 
ly. We must suppose the English middle 
and lower-middle classes of that time d2/in- 
gual, as they are to this day in the Channel 
Islands, where little boys begin a sentence 
in French and end it in English. 


— “A LITTLE learning is a dangerous 
thing” in grammar. Some captious persons 
have lately been finding fault with the expres- 
sions “dearest wife,” “dearest father,’’ as 
containing a misuse of the superlative. But 
the idiom of such phrases is the same as the 
classical—and, we may add, the German. 
The superlative is used in the sense of very. 
“Dearest” is the strongest form of “ very 


, 


dear.’ 


— THERE was lately a story afloat in il- 
lustration of Prussian arrogance, to the 
effect that Bismarck, ignoring the Conti- 
nental etiquette which makes French the 
diplomatic language (though the English 
and ourselves have never given in to it), 
sent Gortchakoff a communication in Ger- 
man, to which the other, by way of a snub, 
replied in Russian. The tale is not prob- 
able, but if it is true, Gortchakoff himself 
was the party sold; for Bismarck is an ex- 
cellent Russian scholar, It is evensaid that 
he uses the language for his private memo- 
randa, thinking it safer than Latin or Greek 
in a country which contains so many classi- 
cal scholars as Germany does. 


— THE return of the warm season natur- 
ally brings to mind various preparations for 
hot weather. One of these our countrymen 
and countrywomen have always strangely 
neglected—the preparation of cooling, non- 
vinous beverages, While in “ mixed drinks ” 
containing some form of spirit we probably 
take the lead of the world, our temperance 
tipples show a strange poverty of invention. 
The only habitual sherbet is lemonade, the 
least delicate of them all, and moreover con- 
taining an acid which disagrees with many 
persons. Orangeade, so much superior to 
it, is rarely seen; raspberry and strawberry 
sherbets never. The difficulty of obtaining 
these fruits except during a very short sea- 
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son may have something to do with the 
want; but then there is orgeat, the most 
cooling and healthy of summer drinks : who 
drinks orgeat? in how many American 
towns can you get it? Simpler than all is 
eau sucrée, We laugh at the French for 
drinking eau sucrée and think it must be in- 
sipid, but French sugared water is not 
insipid ; it is redeemed from that quality 
by the judicious insertion of five or six 
drops of orange-flower water. The swells 
of the Grand Opera and the Italiens used 
to take it regularly between the acts, in- 
stead of heating their brains with cocktails, 
or filling their stomachs with superfluous 
gas, and spoiling their digestions through 
the medium of syrup and artificial mineral 
water. 


— Mr. Grant Wuire’s defence of him- 
self in the present number of “ The Galaxy,” 
for having written “ Words and their Uses,” 
is characteristic. He fences with steady 
nerves and a good-humored smile. He is 
not ashamed to own that in certain cases he 
was wrong; he makes no pretension to 
that which he does not know; he vaunteth 
not himself, is not puffed up; he is polite, 
and even humble. But Grant White’s 
meekness and politeness to an adversary 
are apt to have something of the quality of 
a Parthian retreat. Perhaps some readers 
of his defence who have not read the attack 
by which it was elicited, may think that he 
might well have let his assailant pass unno- 
ticed. But the injurious purpose of the at- 
tack and its long continuance, extending as 
it did through ten numbers of a college 
journal which claims to have readers in 
every college in the country, and is particu- 
larly addressed to the literary or student 
class, do indeed take it out of the category 
of ordinary criticism. “Mere adverse opin- 
ions and sharp criticism, we can say from 
experience, disturb him little. And here let 
us reveal a little “inside” history. The 
review of “ Words and their Uses” which 
appeared in “The Galaxy,’? and which 
handled some parts of his work, as our 
readers may remember, without gloves, was 
submitted to Mr. White previous to publica- 
tion as a matter of courtesy, that an author 
might not find himself treated with rudeness 
in the magazine in which his work was first 
published, and be wounded in the house of 
his friends. But he neither asked nor sug- 
gested a single change or modification, and, 
with the remark that it was perfectly right 
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and fair and courteous, returned the proof. 
But close criticism is one thing, and pro- 
tracted and persistent attempt at personal 
disparagement and misrepresentation, even 
without close criticism, is quite another ; 
and it is against the latter only that the au- 
thor of “ Words and their Uses” protests ; 
and in his protest we think that he will have 
the sympathy of all fair-minded readers. It 
is somewhat remarkable that his assailant 
should have accused him, by implication if 
not in words, of making false pretences to 
learning, and should also have expressed a 
fear that his book might “ possibly be spo- 
ken of in Europe as a specimen of Ameri- 
can scholarship ;” and that so high a critical 
authority as the “Saturday Review,” and 
one so little given to praise of anything 
American, and particularly of any purely 
literary American work, should praise this 
book, and should say, as a part of its praise, 
that it is written “without pedantry and 
without pretence to learning.” The Amer- 
ican college writer is thus relieved of his 
fears as to European opinion of the book, 
but not exactly in the way he expected. 
The author notices this himself; but since 
his article was sent to press, the “ Satur- 
day Review”’ has paid him the unusual 
compliment of a second and more extended 
notice of his book, which it treats with 
great respect in a careful review. In the 
course of its setting forth of the “sound 
sense and keen observation ”’ which it re- 
gards as the characteristics of Mr. White’s 
work, it even admits that he has set the 
English, or, as our author will have it (and 
perhaps rightly), the “ British’ people 
right on some points of our common mother 
tongue. Unlike the American college 
writer, the critic of the “ Saturday Review,” 
who is evidently one of its best philological 
contributors, finds throughout the Yankee’s 
book (we give Mr. Grant White the title 
in which he glories) evidence that he “ has 
paid some real attention to English philol- 
ogy ;” and in one of its notices of “ Words 
and their Uses,’’ the “ Saturday *’ declares 
that “if an examination in its contents were 
made imperative on admission into the 
columns of a newspaper, our [#. ¢. English] 
journalism might be rid forever of a class 
of words which are gradually creeping from 
penny-a-liners’ paragraphs into leading ar- 
ticles, and even into less ephemeral produc- 
tions.”” An uncommon concession this, 
from an Englishman to an American! One 
passage of “ Words and their Uses,” which 
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the American writer treats with a notable 
mingling of superciliousness and perversity, 
is that upon //e/p-meet ; but the “ Saturday 
Reviewer” not only approves this, but 
deems the whole passage worthy of repro- 
duction in his article. Truly, there does 
seem to be some danger that this work will 
possibly be spoken of in Europe as a speci- 
men of American scholarship ;, the reason of 
which appears to be that European criti- 
cism, passing over some errors and making 
allowance for some shortcomings, regards 
the scope and purpose and general tendency 
of the work, and finds in this, as well as in 
most of its special teaching and criticism, 
subject of approval. The “ North Ameri- 
can Review,” in closing its cautious and 
qualified, though laudatory article on this 
book with the following paragraph, embod- 
ies the spirit in which it is met by the high- 
er Class of critics ; “ ‘ Words and their Uses’ 
is a book in which the critic who attacks it 
with malice prepense may find many things 
to carp at, and a few to smash; but the 
reviewer who judges it from a more liberal 
and equitable point of view will decide that 
it is most praiseworthy in design, generally 
commendable in execution, and certain to 
be beneficial in result.” The editor of “ The 
Galaxy ’’ takes pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of his readers to the fact that a work 
of such recognized value abroad as well as 
at home first appeared in the pages of this 
magazine. 


— THE question was much discussed last 
month, whether a managgr or actor had the 
right to exclude from his theatre any spec- 
tator, not dirty, drunken, or disorderly, or a 
notorious bad character. About the law 
we think there can be little doubt ; it is de- 
cidedly against the player. But there 
something to be said for the latter on a 
point of equity....fhe presence, in a can- 
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spicuous place, of a person whom he knows 
to be present with the design of criticising 
him unfavorably, and who is watching ail 
his gestures, looks, and tones with intent 
to make the worst of them, may seriously 
embarrass and injure the actor in the delivery 
of his part. The great Talma was once 
thus gravely annoyed and impeded by a 
critic who did not write, but confined his 
manifestations to looks and gestures and a 
peculiarly sarcastic way of taking snuff, 
Fortunately for Talma, his persecutor was 
a humpback; and with ready French wit, 
the tragedian procured five other hump- 
backs to take the adjacent seats, and fairly 
drove off by the ridicule 
which this unusual assemblage of deformity 


his tormentor 


excited, 


— THE stories current about Swinburne’s 
drunkenness we shall decline to believe un- 
til there is some better authority for them 
than the paragraphs of a sensation news- 
paper correspondent. The internal evi- 
dence is too strong the other way. There 
is not a Bacchanalian or Anacreonitic allu- 
sion in all Swinburne’s poems, The word 
wine is very rarely used, except in a meta- 
phor. So outspoken a versifier would 
hardly abstain from some panegyric on 
strong drink if he loved it. Probably it 
has been thought charitable to attribute to 
tipsiness some of his nympholeptic freaks, 


— AN anonymous correspondent, who 
seems to be a lively dergyman of the jocose 
and illogical variety, and who has cleverly 
contrived to mix up two of our departments 
in his mind, writes to us complaining of 


Mr. Piatt’sirreverence. He says: “It isa 
shame that your Club editor should jest 
upon such serious subjects as death and 


pew doors. Cicero would have said prok 


pudor to his latitude of speech,”’ 
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Erratum.—In the last line of third page of Drirt-Woop (p 879), read “‘ sphere system of Brishane,” 


instead of “ sphere system of A ndrews.”—P Q 











